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Prime Minister 

FOREWORD 

The Indian Republic is built on the foundations of liberty 
and the sovereignty of the people. It believes that all decisions 
and policies should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people and lead them to a higher level of self- 
respect and autonomy. In our system the state does not 
subscribe to any religious dogma. This grand vision of a nation 
growing in freedom is a legacy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Our constitution itself is an expression of the 
democratic spirit that our freedom movement exemplified. 
Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in drawing millions upon millions 
of our people into that movement. He did it in spite of the 
prevalent illiteracy and the fact that in his day the media had 
no mass reach. Hie mystery can be explained only by the fact 
that Gandhiji’s incandescent words came out from the depth of 
truth. The Indian freedom movement became the world’s 
largest democratic movement because of the constant dialogue 
between the leaders and the people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru shared his master’s gft for communication 
with the people. He knew that a democratic mass movement 
gained inner strength only when a common set of ideals was 
shan^d, through the exercise of reasoned examination, by the 
larg(*st number of people. It is in order to convince the people 
of Iruiia of the conceptual and practical soundness of his beliefs 
and courses of action that Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote so 
copiously and tirelessly. Mis three great books, the hundreds of 
articles lie wrote, and the thousands of speeches he delivered, 
whether to kisans or urban audiences or intellectual groups, 
had this aim. 


Naturally the habit continued when he assumed ofTiee. A 
prime minister, it is said, is tlte nation s |)rinie [icnstniclrr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as the first Prime Minister, was eoiivinrrd 
that the task of building institutions and conventions, so \ ital in 
a democracy, demand<‘d that he share with his colhMgnrs his 
reasons for whatever decisions he tfH)k am! ('oins(*s oi at tinn lie 
pursued. Change througli cons(mt and gnaitei social jnsiice* 
were the theme songs of Pandit ji’s j)rinK‘ minist(‘i ship. I Ic 
insisted that right ends should lx* matc'fuui l)y the right means. 
He wanted to leaven Indian socitny witli tlie new ideas ol 
political freedom and social equality, ih* was ifn[>aii«*nt to 
overhaul the judiciary, the civil service and oi lier gin ernriieiiud 
and social institutions for meeting tlie deinamis of th<‘ new age. 
He set about using modern science and te( hnologv and the 
insights of socialism to overcome tli<^ piobhans of poventv. Iti 
the international field, he wanted resurgtart India to ch,un[)ifai 
the cause of all peoples wdio had suffered iroiti cf^loniai 
subjugation. He also wantexi the message^ of non \io]<*tH c and 
conciliation to go out to a world divided into lival hlo<’s an<i 
threatened by the prospect of nuclear war. He soiighi flic’ 
willing involvement of the Indian people in tiiis grc^ii 
adventure. He devoted a great deal of time an<i tlanigln to tlx* 
letters he wrote to Chief Minisnns once a fortnight (‘xpotHuiing 
his ideas and aspirations. 

These fortnightly letters have long lieeri regaichxi as a Intsic 
text in nation-builciing and in open statecraft , Pnit th<‘v had so 
far not been available to the getietal public . W'hen tlie 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund approaclunl tlx* (iovenunxmt 
with a proposal to publish tliem, tix* (iovcnmtxnu icadiK 
agreed. Hiese letters reve^al a great mind ami a large- bean at 
work. But I am sure they will also lx* a majoi souu t- of 
education for everyone who wishes to woik lot a stiomg 
prosperous and wise India. 

New Delhi 

Novembers. 1985 (RAJIV ((ANDHi) 


I C' 


The second volume of Jawaharlal Nehru’s Letters to Chief 
Ministers covers the period from 26 January 1950, when the 
new Constitution came into force and India became a republic, 
to 18 May 1952 when, after the first general elections, the 
elected President, Vice-President and the new Government 
were sworn into office. The first steps had been taken in giving 
life and purpose to the structure established by the 
Constitution. This was followed up by initiation of planned 
development, land reforms and emphasis on production and 
community development. But even more important than 
official measures and blueprints and the building of democratic 
conventions was the maintenance of the spirit and integrity 
which had taken India to freedom; and this forms a continuous 
refrain in Nehru’s letters to his colleagues in the States. It was 
primarily for this reason that he, on whom, after the death of 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the whole burden seemed to rest, took on 
the presidentship of the Congress party. 

A particular aspect of this crisis of character was the growth 
of communal feeling; and this, taken with the intense anti- 
India propaganda in Pakistan, led to a sharp deterioration of 
relations between the two countries. Nehru, with the assistance 
of Patel, stemmed the tide at least temporarily by concluding 
an agreement, in the face of considerable opposition within the 
country, with Liaquat Ali Khan in April 1950, It was. as Nehru 
said, no appeasement of Pakistan but an effort to lessen 
tension. But matters were not helped by the conduct of the 
Western powers in the Security Council, who took a position 
hostile to India on the question of Kashmir and ignored 
Pakistan’s aggression. 

These major problems demanded much time and attention 
but did not result in the neglect of the commitment to the 


maintenance of peace in the world. On Kmra and 'I'ihri, 
Nehru did not shirk the issues and» unmindful nf t!i(i<ism, 
argued for reason and sanity. 

On all these matters the fortnightly haters, alum; u uii iwt-ww 
seven special letters, included in this volunu* givf* us a (ham 
wider, and often even a nrw, pers|)ec'tiv<\ Of p.uti< idai innausf 
is the last letter when‘ Neliru wt'ite*s naninglv of tlit* \iial 
importance at every level, national and internanumil, nf 
human relations and the humat] tom h. 
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New Delhi 
4 January, 1950 

My dear Premier, * 

I should like to draw your attention to a matter which I think is 
of importance. I hope I am not too late in doing so. 

You are going to have (‘k^ tions for the new Parliament very 
soon.^ I am writing to you about the necessity of liaving an 
adequate number of women members elected.“ Even in the 
Constituent Assembly the women members were very few.^ Of 
these some dro})ped out for various reasons and their places 
were filled l)y men. I think it is im[)ortant tliat we should keep 
U|) and add lo th(‘ numl)er of women in Parliament. From every 
I)oint of view this is d<\sirable. 1 have no doul)t that a sufficient 
nunilxn' of \v<)men, at l(‘ast as competent and suitable as men. 
ar(‘ available. 

In this matiiM fx^rliaps an c^xctq)tion might l)e made to the 
geiHual iuk‘ vv«: liave .sugg(\st<‘d r<‘garding members of 
Provincial Assionblit^s wlio have been in the Constituent 
Assend'dy. 'Ilutt is to sa.y, in regard to .sucli women members, if 


A spt‘cial letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters, 

1, As die Corrstinn'iu Assernbly <ctnvetu‘<l iiselt into a provisional 
Parliament rill genet al dec lions eould be hc^ld under the new Constitution and 
as (he C !(>iis(i(m ion did no{ pcaniii rncmibc'rs of Parliament to retain ihcar seats 
in the .Slate Legislatures, sevmal tnentbers of the Constituemt Assembly had to 
K'sign. Bye eica tions to fill ih<‘s<* s<*ats were held from 6 to 15 januaiy 1950. 

2. Only two additional women members were elected to the new Parliarneru. 
5. I he!<‘ were* elevcm wom<-n mennbers in the Constituent Assembly of 

whom four i<‘signc*d a.s they were members of the State Legislatures also. 
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New Delhi 
4 January, 1950 


My dear Premier, * 

I should like to draw your attention to a matter which I think is 
of importance. ! liope I am not too late in doing so. 

You are going to havi‘ el(‘ctions for tlie new l^niianumt very 
soon.* I am writing to you about tlie iu‘ct‘ssity of having an 
adequate niiml)er of women memljers t4ected.‘' Even in tlie 
Constituent Assembly the women members were very few.' Of 
these some dro|)})ed out for various reasons and their places 
were filled l)y nu*n. I think it is imj)ortant that we sliould kt^ep 
u|) and add to the numl>er of women in Paiiiainent. From every 
|)oint of view this is dt'sirable. I Iiave no doubt that a sufficient 
riumlxu of w'omen, at h/tisi as competent and suitable as men, 
ar(‘ avaiial)l(e 

In tins matter p<*rliaps an exception might be made to the 
gcmeral rule* wc* have* suggcsstcal rc'garding nuunbers of 
Provincial Assc'ml)lies who hav<‘ btam in tlie Constituent 
Assemfdy. I'hat is to say, in r<*gard to such women tnembers, if 


'♦'A s|H*< ial Ic'ttrr in addition toth<‘ Fortnightly Letters. 

1 As (iic ( ionsi ittH’iH Asscfnblv <o(nem*d itself into a provisional 
l^ailianu'nt till general rler tions r'ould he held under the new Coirstiiution and 
as the c lo/tstu III ion d'ul not pe-iinii nreinhersof Paiiiainent to r(*taia their s<‘ats 
in ilif Sfan* Lt-gislannt's, ai mein hers of the Constituent Assernlily had to 
resign. Bve rlrt lions to fill cinrse sears were ht*ki from h to !h Januaiy 1950. 

2. Only two additional women members were elected to the new Parliament. 

S. 1 heir wen- elevcm uonum members in the Consiituem Assembly of 
wdtom four resigned as they were members of the State Legislatures also. 
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!..ritrrs to i'lhirj 


it is considered desira!)le. tln-y nniv hv [>cniiif frd {o \inui 

Provincial Assernblic^s in ord<‘r to stand Im Ibu . I luMr 

are very lew such l ases. 


Vonrs SI in ei f^K , 
|*nv. lint! I,d Neluii 
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New Delhi 
18 January, 1950 


My dear Premier, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in writing this fortnightly letter. 
As you know, I had to go to Colombo to attend the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ Conference.^ I returned on 
the night of the 15th. 

2. This is my last letter to you before the change-over to the 
Republic takes place.^ This change is coming about gradually 
and inevitably. BecaiKse of that perhaps, its significance is not 
sufficiently realized. Nevertheless, it is clear that the coming of 
the Republic is a very big landmark in our history and the 
beginning of a new era. It brings fulfilment, on the political 
side at least, of tlie dream of vast numbers of Indians for 
generations past. It is the fulfilment of our pledge. Yet, we all 
know that we have not yet ended our journey and a very 
imf)ortant part of our pledge still remains to be redeenjed. 
rhat reflates to the economic condition of the people. 

3. Ih'oblenis of great magnitude surround us and many of us 
are apt sometimes to grow a little weary or even despondent 
because of these problems and the slowness of advance towards 
tlieir solution. In the country there is no flaming enthusiasm, 
winch is so necessary for great deeds and rapid progress. It is 
difficult to keep the people at a high pitch for a long time. 
I.ooking round, however, and taking a dispassionate view of the 
situation, I am convinced that India is making good, however 

1, Hckt from 9 to M January 19.50. 

2. In fulfilment of the pledge first taken twenty years earlier, the Republic 
was inaugiirat<‘d un 26 January 1950. 
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Lrttrrs id (Hurf 


it is coii.siciered (i(\siral)lr, tlwx luav la* |)rniinir«! in n-.ij; 
Provincial /\ss('mi)lics in oititn to Mand for P,ulni!nf‘iii 
are very f(‘vv such cases, 


1 1 1 1 OUj 

i line 


\'oy r:s siriceielv, 
I Vivs'alni! la.l Nrhui 
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New Delhi 
18 January, 1950 


My dear Premier, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in writing this fortnightly letter. 
As you know, I had to go to Colombo to attend the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers' Conference.^ I returned on 
the night of the 15th. 

2. This is my last letter to you before the change-over to the 
Republic takes place.^ This change is coming about gradually 
and inevitably. Because of that perhaps, its significance is not 
sufficiently realized. Nevertheless, it is clear that the coming of 
ilie Republic is a very big landmark in our history and the 
beginning of a new era. It brings fulfilment, on the political 
side at least, of the dream of vast numbers of Indians for 
generations past. It is the fulfilment of our pledge. Yet, we all 
know that we have not yet ended our journey and a very 
important part of our pledge still remains to be redeemed. 
I'hat n'lates to the economic condition of the people. 

3. Problems of great magnitude surround us and many of us 
are ai>t sometimes to grow a little weary or even despondent 
because of these problems and the slowness of advance towards 
their solution. In the country there is no flaming enthusiasm, 
wliich is so necessary for great deeds and rapid progress. It is 
difficult to keep the people at a high pitch for a long time. 
Looking round, however, and taking a dispassionate view of the 
situation, I am convinced that India is making good, however 

1 . Held from 9 to M January 1950. 

2. In fulfilment of the pledge first taken twenty years earlier, the Repidihe 
was inaugurated on 26 January 1950. 
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[j'iii'rs io ('hitf Minisit^rs 


slowly, and that tin* {iiturc* cif htclia is o> In- a loi':l!f aair. 

It, ntay t)C that 1 1'H‘ iK’Xt tuajut tluaa.- yrais r rhi I a uh unr hut 

the final outconu^ is certain. I hi)\n\ tln-irfufr fhai « »a ;la' iho 
wlien tli(‘ long-sougin Repu!)lic of iinini <.ontfs !!,un r\:MriHfu 
we shall look to the future witli a siean iir’a.if au,f! uali 
confi(leru‘(‘ in ours(‘lves ruui in (Uir naot Irei ho r* i . .! ffjai vw 

shall try to forget, as far rts possifdtc. the eeiiitii p, aiei Oe.i-aMus 
that havt! invadtal oui ranks and the InuerncNs that N«)ira‘5nnes 
creeps into our work. We must liv to soiii alie'-ii eoiii epei] 
minds and o|,)en h(‘aris. <*ven ftvr tliosc' whei liapjaea to ddltu 
from us. It was tite sov(*reign rnethod* of i iandiii|i to anna i and 
convert even the doubters anri the pmh!)lris. I/.ri; uaae sm ur 
have to look into our own htauts artri ser* wheir we !ia\r eio’d 
and what we hav(‘ left imdorun If we fuiu fiem iiejitlv .uid hiiIi 
integrity of tnincl. otluu' rigitt results will also folltru 

4. On this day it is also netawsaiv fhi.it we shoiilit claiif\' on* 
objectives and not allow oursfdves tt) g(‘t tmtiinglfai in the pf.iiv 
diffieulti(‘s of today. Ihosc* iiasit ohjiatives iriijsi la* goveirir'd 
by that wide and tolerant outlook and ih« love of those uhi» aie 
under privileged, wlrieh wen* so Oiat anenst a the Ian hr i of 
the Nation. 

5. 'The ('(irinifKinvvealth (kadraeme ludd in ( !nloinhr* dul not 
arrive at any startling com lusions, N<u was if {‘\pr? tf d to m 
spite, ol what tlie jirtsss wrote about in 1 lu'sr ( onfeifUM f s me im 
mutual eonsultaiion ami mutual undeistandnig fiom wim In of 
course, a MHatsuri* of <<rmp<aation lesults But me ii t<!unn\ 
represented iliere is an in<i<"pendent < fmmiv and has nhnnateh 
to dec ide for itself. I he cjuestions dist ussed w?a(* na oernuon of 
the new China, the situation in Indoddrina. tlie [apamne peat e 
treaty, aid to Burma, and t*com,aTiti help ot the South ami 
South East Asia (ountrie.s. 

6. As you know, we have rerogni/etl t\w mnv Ciovfanimmf in 
China.*' lliere is still some correspondem e going on wiili ftiis 


3, On 30 December 1949, 


18 January, 1930 
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Government as to how this should be given effect to. I need not 
remind you of the tremendous world significance of recent 
changes in China. Not only Asia but also Europe and America 
are affected by them and gradually a new balance is coming 
into evidence. Perhaps one of the biggest question marks of the 
age is the future development of this new China. On what lines 
will k develop, how will it meet its economic problems, how 
soon will it advance industrially or otherwise, and what will its 
relations with other countries be? The countries of South East 
Asia are, of course, most intimately affected. So far as India is 
concerned, there is no fear or question of any direct danger. 
India has no desire to interfere in any way with the decision of 
the Chinese people. She wants friendly relations with them. At 
the same time, she cannot permit any interference with herself. 

7. You will remember that it has been decided to hold a 
preliminary conference in South Africa to consider the various 
questions which have arisen there in regard to Indian- born 
citizens and which have given rise to our conflict with South 
Africa. We are deputing Pandit H.N. Kunzru to represent us 
in South Africa for this purpose. 

8. The Kashmir issue still remains on the agenda of the 
Security Council. For the moment, it has been rather pushed 
out by the dispute over Chinese membership of the Security 


4. The conference was held at Cape Town on 6 February 1950 to consider 
the possibility of convening a round table conference on the question of 
Indians in South Africa. See also Jawaharhl Nehru Letters to Chief Mirmiers, 
(New Delhi. 1985), .Voi. 1. p. 346. 

5. (1887-1978). A member ol the Servants of India Society; member, Indian 
Legislative A.ssembly, 1927-30; President, National Liberal Federation, 1934; 
member, Council of State, 1937-46; member, Constituent Assembly, 1946-50, 
provisional Parliament, 1950-52, and Rajya Sabha, 1952-62; member. States 
Reorganization Commission. 1953'55;’ President. Indian Council of World 
Affairs. 1948-77. 
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Letters to Chief Ministers 


Council/' and it is doubtful if it will h(* tukvii up fhne/ cluriiijr 
January. The efforts at mediation of (ameral MeNaugliOai^ 
have failed and it is clear that tliey caiinoi Ir^ad in auv 
settlement.^ There may be a lulbdress (!(‘i)au* in (hr Sen uiity 
Council.'^ If so, we shall welcome it, 'Vhvu^ inav possildv he 
further attempts at mediation which we wou!<! wehoiur. But 
we have made it clear that sucli mediation can only take pha 
satisfactorily in India itself. I am soriy to inforin you that the 
attitude of the U.S.A. and U.K. Governrneins in this 
connection has not been at all helpful . 

9. Our relations with Pakistan, even apart from tlH‘ Kashmir 
issue, are far from happy. So far as tlie jute* (pie^stion is 
concerned, that is, the stoppage of our jute* hv Pakistan, it 
appears that Pakistan has ordered the re'lease* this jute*. 

10. I think I have already informed ve>u tlmt wv have 
suggested to Pakistan that a joint deaiaration shoulel he* inaelc* 
by both of us pledging ourselves not to resort to wai foi tin* 
settlement of any of our disputes,^*' Sucli <iispme*s should be 


6. The People’s Republic of China dernaruleii oti IH Novrnihre UrCt and 
again on 8 January 1950 the expulsion of the KuoinintiUig drlrv!;;Hi<»i} fiorn ihe 
Security Council as it considered its pr<*sence illegal. I he issur iiiM ussrd 
in the Security Council between January and Mairh 1950. 

7. For biographical f<x>t note (hereafter h. fn.) .sre Letters m Chief MtHtsiers, 
Vol. l,p.515. 

8. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1. p|>. 515 filfi, 

9. General McNaughtori’s report was debated in the Srt mitv i ^unu il Itnin 
7 to 10 February 1950. 

10. The proposals were regarded by ibe Aineiitati and the 
representatives as meeting the requirements of holding a her plrhis< nr and in 
accord “with the views of well di.spos«*d and impaifial obseiveis of the issue.” 
The Soviet delegate, however, maintaine<! that it was Iw ihr paiiirs 
concerned finally to judge the merits of the proptjsals. 

11. On 8 January 1950, the Pakistan Ckiverninrm ordeirtl thr lelrasr id 
Indian jute which was in transit from Assam to Calcutta through K;»r Brngal 
and held up at Barisal. 

12. The draft of a no-war declaratkm was handed over to I'lie High 
Commissioner of Pakistan on 22 December 1949. 
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settled by peaceful methods which may be negotiation, 
mediation, arbitration or by reference to a judicial tribunal. 
Pakistan’s reply, recently made in their Constituent Assembly, 
rather evades the issue and refers to various disputes pending 
between us, as well as some which have no existence now.^"^ We 
are continuing this correspondence, but with no too great hope 
of achieving results, in view of the general attitude taken up by 
Pakistan. We pointed out to them that the whole object of a 
joint declaration was to relieve the tension between the two 
countries and thus create a better atmosphere for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes.^'’ If we wait till every problem is solved, 
then there is little need for a joint declaration. 

11. Next month there is going to be a general election in the 
United Kingdom Whatever the result of this election, and 
whichever party is returned to power there, India is not directly 
affected. Even the die-hards of the Conservative Party in 
England cannot interfere in any way with India. Nevertheless, 
this general election in the United Kingdom has a wider 
-significance and importance and it may well have a bearing on 

the world situation. The big question there is whether the 
present Labour Government, with its general socialistic and 
planned approach to economic problems, will continue or not. 

12. There has been some doubt as to whether Ministers in 
provinces continue after the change-over or not. There is no 
necessity for them to change or to resign. But they will have to 
take an oath of allegiance to the new Constitution. 


13. On 17 January 1950. 

14. Liaquat Ali Khan had said that “India’s terms are too vague. In our 
view, the only way to promote peace is to resolve major disputes and a joint 
declaration will carry conviction to no one unless it is supported by evidence of 
some concrete action...” 

15. Nehru replied to Liaquat Ali Khan on 18 January 1950. 

16. In the elections held on 24 February 1950, the Labour Party retained 
power by a narrow majority. 
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13. You will have seen the statement I issued about elections 
in West Bengal I did so with great reluctance because it is not 
a good thing to go back on such a decision. But circumstances 
compelled us and it became progressively more and more 
difficult to hold any provisional election, especially as the 
general elections will be coming soon after. 

14. We have decided about the formation of Andhra 
Province.^^ But it is not a very simple matter to give effect to 
that decision. For our part, we want to expedite it as much as 
possible. But the various consequences, and more especially the 
financial ones, require careful investigation before any further 
step is taken. We cannot finalize anything till then. Objections 
have also been raised by some people in Andhra and in the 
Bellary district and that makes our task a little harder. I am 
afraid there is no possibility of this new province being formed 
before the 26th January. 

15. I was very sorry to learn that in spite of my request to 
provinces, relatively few women have been chosen for 
Parliament.^^ I think this keeping out of women is basically 
wrong and is certainly opposed to our general Congress policy. 

16. The Akalis in the Punjab have declared that they do not 
accept this Constitution and they have even decided to boycott 


17. Nehru stated on 8 January that it had been decided not to hold interim 
elections in West Bengal under the 1935 Constitution. 

18. This had been proposed by Nehru on 12 September 1949. 

19. On 1 January 1950, complete agreement on all issues raised by the 
Government of India on the formation of the Andhra Province was reached 
by the eight-member Partition Committee at Madras and approved by the 
Madras Cabinet on 4 January 1950. The Partition Committee set up in 
November 1949 by the Central Government recommended that Andhra 
Province be formed before the inauguration of the Republic. In fact, the new 
State came into existence on 1 Octobef 1953. 

20. Set ante, p. 1. 
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any celebration of it.^^ It is open to them to do so, but it is 
obvious that certain consequences will follow. Their policy in 
the past has been a singularly unstable one, and I have been 
sorry to notice that they lack vision and perspective completely 
and approach big national problems from rather a narrow 
viewpoint. Some others have also declared their condemnation 
of this Constitution. It is open to anyone to like or dislike the 
Constitution or any law. But it is a dangerous procedure for any 
individual or for any group to range itself in a hostile manner 
and even go to the extent of boycotting the Constitution as 
framed. Any person may work peacefully for the change of the 
Constitution, but we cannot tolerate any insult to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. The Working Committee of the Shiromani Akali Dal meeting at 
Amritsar on 8 January 1950 refused to accept the new Constitution on the 
ground that “it monopolizes most powers for the Centre to the prejudice of the 
Sikhs: reserves enormous authority for the executive and the legislature to the 
prejudice of the judiciary; makes personal freedom illusory by hedging too 
many restrictions and limitations; and gives dictatorial powers to the 
President in times of emergency and does not guarantee anything for the poor 
and neglected.” It called upon Sikhs to boycott the Republic Day 
celebrations. 
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New Delhi 
2 February, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

This is my first letter to you since India became a Republic. 
The change brought no addition to our independence. 
Nevertheless, it was one of high significance and there is no 

doubt that the people generally all over the country sensed it as 
such. 


2. The pageantry and ceremonial are over and we have to 
settle down now to our humdrum activities and labours. With 
one difference. Any big change like this compels one to think of 
what we are aiming at and how we propose to get 
t ere objectives and ends, ideals and policies and methods. 

ere is a tendency to look back and be retrospective, a 
tendency to look ahead, but above all, to look at the problems 
which surround us in the present. It is possible to make a fairly 
lengthy list of our achievements: it is also possible to make an 
equally lengthy list of our lack of achievements. Perhaps the 
biggest lack is a psychological one. In spite of occasional bursts 
of enthusiasm among the people, as on the occasion of the 
celebration of Republic Day, there is an inertness and passivity 
and a complete lack of enthusiasm, generally speaking among 
Ae people. On the eve of a new phase in our history what is 
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themselves. The tone of our public life goes down. We take the 
name of Gandhi, as we did before and as no doubt we shall 
continue to do in the future, and yet, I often wonder what he 
would say if he saw us now and looked at the picture of India. 

3. We work hard and wear ourselves away and that itself gives 
some satisfaction. If people do not appreciate our labours, we 
tend to blame them and think that they are unfair to us. Yet 
the essence of democratic functioning is not merely that we do 
the right thing but also that we make others appreciate this. A 
good workman does not blame his tools, even though the tools 
may not be good. We have to work with the tools we have in 
human and other materials. 

4. We face big problems, economic and political, and yet, 1 
am convinced that the biggest problem of all is this 
psychological problem of raising the morale of the people and 
of turning it to enthusiastic effort. Many people in India lead a 
poor enough existence and some kind of suffering and 
unhappiness is their lot. Obviously we cannot put an end to this 
suddenly as if by magic. There is, perhags, a certain 
inevitability about the gradual progress of a nation. That 
gradualness can be speeded up somewhat, but where a whole 
nation of hundreds of millions has to be trained up, there is no 
magic way of doing it. So we should not be dispirited if the pace 
is sometimes slow, provided that there is a movement and in the 
right direction. It is true that pace itself counts when evil forces 
also march, for if we do not move fast enough, that evil 
overtakes us and might overwhelm us. 

5. Is our direction right, what are our objectives, and is our 
pace adequate? These questions no doubt occur to you, as they 
occur to me. We live in a world blinded by fear and hatred and 
the spirit of violence. And even though we talk of Gandhi and 
non-violence, our own eyes are shrouded often enough and 
there is enough of violence and fear and hatred round about us. 
What a legacy we have inherited! This year 1950, the middle of 
the century, may well bring big changes in the world as well as 
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themselves. The tone of our public life goes down. We take the 
name of Gandhi, as we did before and as no doubt we shall 
continue to do in the future, and yet, I often wonder what he 
would say if he saw us now and looked at the picture of India. 

3. We work hard and wear ourselves away and that itself gives 
some satisfaction. If people do not appreciate our labours, we 
tend to blame them and think that they are unfair to us. Yet 
the essence of democratic functioning is not merely that we do 
the right thing but also that we make others appreciate this. A 
good workman does not blame his tools, even though the tools 
may not be good. We have to work with the tools we have in 
human and other materials. 

4. We face big problems, economic and political, and yet, 1 
am convinced that the biggest problem of all is this 
psychological problem of raising the morale of the people and 
of turning it to enthusiastic effort. Many people in India lead a 
poor enough existence and some kind of suffering and 
unhappiness is their lot. Obviously we cannot put an end to this 
suddenly as if by magic. There is, perhags, a certain 
inevitability about the gradual progress of a nation. That 
gradualness can be speeded up somewhat, but where a whole 
nation of hundreds of millions has to be trained up, there is no 
magic way of doing it. So we should not be dispirited if the pace 
is sometimes slow, provided that there is a movement and in the 
right direction. It is true that pace itself counts when evil forces 
also march, for if we do not move fast enough, that evil 
overtakes us and might overwhelm us. 

5. Is our direction right, what are our objectives, and is our 
pace adequate? These questions no doubt occur to you, as they 
occur to me. We live in a world blinded by fear and hatred and 
the spirit of violence. And even though we talk of Gandhi and 
non-violence, our own eyes are shrouded often enough and 
there is enough of violence and fear and hatred round about us. 
What a legacy we have inherited! This year 1950, the middle of 
the century, may well bring big changes in the world as well as 
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in India. Are we aware of the big movements that are taking 
place all over the world? India cannot remain unaffected and 
indeed one can sense something happening even in the minds 
of the Indian people. Do we keep our ears open to that and 
keep in tune with it or are we too busy with our work and our 
activities to think of these urges and movements in people’s 
minds? 

6. You will forgive me for this rathei unnecessary preamble to 
my letter. But I feel troubled occasionally by the turn events 
take and the lack of social consciousness and homogeneity that 
I see in India today. The Con*munists, with all the idealistic 
element that is no doubt part of communism, have become 
bitter enemies of society and order in India and have practically 
become terrorists.^ The communalists function on the mental 
plane of the fascists and Nazis. The Hindu Mahasabha comes 
out from time to time with the stupidest bf proposals.^ And yet 
stupidity has a market, if it puts on some kind of a nationalist 
garb. Even in our Congress ranks, disruptive tendencies are in 
evidence. The capitalist elements in India are cursed and sworn 
at frequently jenough and most ills are attributed to them. That 
is unfair. They are the product of our times and of our 
economic structure, and it is futile to blame them. Yet it is a 
fact that, generally speaking, our capitalist classes, like our 
land-owning classes, are singularly lacking in a social outlook, 
even though they may be patriotic and may desire to serve 
India. We talk of capitalism, socialism and communism, and 
yet we lack the social content of all of these. 


1. Numerous cases of political murders and dacoities in Nalgonda district in 
1949 were reported by the Hyderabad Ciovemment on 10 January 1950. 
Similar reports were received during this period from the districts of 
Warangal. Krishna, Karimnagar and Mehboobnagar. 

2. Nehru appears to have had in mind the resolution of the Working 
Committee, of the Akhil Bharatiya Hindu Mahasabha on 28 January 
reiterating Its determination to continue its fight for Akhand Bharat and 
declanng that it was “the birthright of every Hindu to agitate for its 
attainment.” 
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7. What then are we to do? First of all, we must never permit 
ourselves to become static in our minds and smug in our 
approach. There is no greater danger than that. We have to 
keep in tune with the masses of our people and try to win their 
confidence. We can only do so if we work to that end and 
produce some results. As I think 1 have told you before, we have 
not merely to work for the masses but work with them. We want 
the co-operation of all classes, and yet, in the final analysis, we 
must give first place to the masses of our people. 

8. If we drew up a balance-sheet of our work during the past 
two years, I think we can legitimately say that in the 
international field, India has made great progress and has 
found a definite place for herself. We can say that the 
integration of the states in India has been a remarkable 
achievement. In regard to other domestic activities, I think we 
have made good in the improvement of transport. We have 
lately made marked progress on the food front. Some of the 
provinces have gone ahead with their zamindari legislation 
which is so important. Perhaps we might also say that the mere 
fact that we have carried on more or less with success, in spite of 
the perils and dangers that surrounded us, is no mean 
achievement. That is the credit side. The debit side is also 
formidable. 

9. At the end of this year the general elections will be held 
and that will be a big test for all of us.^ It does not so much 
matter who wins the election and who does not. But it does 
matter very much that a strong and capable government should 
emerge out of these elections. 


Starting with the elections to the Lok Sabha and the State Legislative 
Assemblies on 18 October 1951 and followed by the elections to the lipper 
Houses, i.e.. the Rajya Sabha and the State Legislative (kmncils, the first 
general elections ended in April 1952. The elections were dt'layed because of 
the problems faced by the Election Commission in preparing the electoral rolls 
and in the delimitation of constituencies. 
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10. You must have read the President's'^ speech in 
Parliament,^ a copy of which was sent to you. There is nothing 
very novel about this except the proposal to have a Planning 
Commission, and that is not a very new proposal. I am 
convinced more and more that a Planning Commission of the 
first quality is essential for us. I hope that before long this 
Commission will be announced and formed. Such a 
Commission can only work effectively if the States give their full 
co-operation to it. The States indeed may have to form their 
own small Commissions of this kind.^ Planning again depends 
very much on proper statistical information. Hence the 
necessity for improving our statistics. It must be remembered 
that statistics is not merely the business of collecting some 
figures and numbers but giving us a great deal of information 
about social trends and enabling us to judge the success or 
failure of any activity that we undertake. 

11. Food remains, as ever, our primary activity. There has 
been much talk of our growing jute and cotton and these are 
essential for our economy. But let it be clearly understood that 
jute and cotton will not come in the way of our producing food, 
which is the first necessity. We must and will reach our target 
by the end of next year. 

12. The last Food Conference held in Delhi® brought out the 
necessity of combining the food and agriculture portfolios in 
the State Governments. This arrangement already exists in 
some of the States, notably Punjab, Bengal and Madhya 

4. Rajendra Prasad (1884-1963). Lawyer from Patna; joined Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1917; President of the Congress, 1934. 1939 and 1947-48; President 
of the Constituent Assembly, 1946-50; President of-India, 1950-62. 

5. On 31 January 1950. 

6. The Planning Commission was set up on 28 February 1950, with Nehru 
as Chairman. Gulzari Lai Nanda as Vice-Chairman and C.D. Deshmukh. 
G.L. Mehta and R.K. Paul as members. 

7. A number of States had set up planning boards to prepare and 
implement their plans in consultation with the Planning Commission. 

8. On 18 January 1950. 
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Bharat, but in most of the States the two portfolios are 
separate. It is obvious that there cannot be co-ordinated effort 
unless food and agriculture go hand in hand. I would commend 
this to your particular attention. 

13. There is also the desirability of introducing legislation 
which would assist the Grow-More-Food Campaign. Where this 
is done, the results have been very attractive and promising for 
the future. The mere fact of having such legislation results in 
an increased activity for growing food and produces a helpful 
psychological atmosphere. Legislation may be brought for 
bringing fallow land under cultivation, for compulsory 
irrigation of all land commanded by irrigation sources, for the 
use of pure seed in those areas where Government can provide 
it, and for the removal of pests and weeds. All these require a 
joint effort and legislation is meant to help in creating such a 
joint effort. 

14. Just before the Republic Day, we had the visit of a 
number of Commonwealth Ministers, Mr. Noel-Baker of the 
U.K., Mr. Pearson ° of Canada and Mr Spender^ of Australia. 
These visits are very desirable because these Ministers of other 
Governments get an insight into our problems and get to know 
our own Ministers. Nothing is more important in the world 
today than understanding each other. I think that all these 
people who have come here have gone back with a better 
understanding and greater appreciation of India. 

9. Philip Noel-Baker (1889-1982). Labour M.P., 1929-31 and 1936-70; 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 1947-50. Paid a goodwill visit 
to India'on 17 January 1950. 

10. Lester Bowles Pearson (1897-1972). Canadian diplomat; Ambassador to 
U.S.A., 1945-46; Foreign Minister, 1948-57; President, U.N. Genera! 
Assembly, 1952-53; Prime Minister, 1963-68; awarded Nobel Peace Prize, 
1957. He visited India on 22 January 1950. 

11. P.C. Spender (1897-1985). Australian statesman, diplomat and jurist; 
Member of Parliament, 1937-51; Minister of External Affairs, 1949-51; 
played a major role in launching the Colombo Plan; Ambassador to U.S.A.. 
1951-58; Judge, International Court of Justice, 1958-64, and its President, 
1964-67. Visited New Delhi from 16 to 19 January 1950. 
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15. The most significant and welcome visit, however, was that 
of President Soekarno'^ and his wife.'^ They were a charming 
couple, deeply attracted to India, and their visit has drawn our 
two countries even closer together. I have been invited to visit 
Indonesia and I should very much like to go there. If possible, 
I shall try to go there about the middle of this year. Thakin 
Nu,^^ the Prime Minister of Burma, also sent me an urgent 
invitation to visit Rangoon.'* I could not go now, but if I go to 
Indonesia, I shall try to visit Burma also on the way. 

16. Our relations with the new China have advanced a step 
further and in the course of a few days a representative of 
ours,'’ who is at present in Nanking, will proceed to Peking, the 
capital of the new China, as Charge d’ Affaires. He is a junior 
officer and cannot discuss any major problem. All he will do is 
to settle certain procedural matters and later our Ambassador* 
will go there. I need hardly repeat, what I have said previously, 
that the emergence of the new China is the most important 
fact in Asia and the world today. What happens in China is the 
biggest question. 

17. Bao Dai’s'* Government in Indo-China is being 
recognized by the U.S.A. and the U.K. Governments. We 


12. Forb.fn.see Vol. l,p. 222. 

13. From 23 to 29 January 1950. 

14. Nehru visited Indonesia from 6 to 17 June 1950. 

15. Forb. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 18. 

16. Visited Burma from 20 to 24 June 1950. 

n.A.K.Sen. 

18. K.M. Panikkar. For b.fn. see Vol.. I, p. 317. 

19. (b. 1913). Emperor of Annam, 1926-45; Head of State of South 
Vietnam from 1949, functioned from Hong Kong from 1950 and later from 
France till he was deposed in 1955. 

20. On 1 February, Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State, criticized the 
Chinese and Soviet recognition of the Ho Chi Minh Government and 
announced his Government’s intention to recognize the iegaf Governments’ of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to “support the development of genuine 
national independence in former colonial areas.’’ The United States and the 
United Kingdom recognized these Governments on 7 February 1950 as 
associate States within the French Union. 
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have made it clear that we do not propose to recognize Bao 
Dai’s or the other Government in Indo-China, Ho Chi Minh’s.^^ 
It seems to us that any recognition at this stage would be 
completely unrealistic and would entangle us in all manner of 
difficulties. Therefore, we are keeping aloof. Indeed Bao Dai 
can certainly not be considered independent, for France has 
retained authority in several important matters and there is a 
French army of over 100,000 in Indo-China. 

18. We are not at all happy in regard to the developments in 
Pondicherry, where it is proposed to hold a plebiscite.^^ The 
French Government have been giving us a great deal of trouble 
and we are feeling more and more convinced that this plebiscite 
will not be a fair one as we had hoped. Many of the suggestions 
that we had repeatedly made have been turned down. We have 
sent a message to the French Government pointing all these 
out. If there is no change in the attitude of the French 
Government, we may have to come to the conclusion that this 
plebiscite cannot be recognized. 

19. The Prime Minister of Nepal will visit Delhi about the 
middle of this month and will stay here for a week.^^ This visit is 
being made at our invitation because we wish to discuss 
important problems with him affecting Nepal and Nepalese 
relations to India. At any time, these relations are important to 
India as well as to Nepal. But with recent developments in 
China and elsewhere, this importance has grown. 

21 . (1890-1969). Vietnamese political leader; founder member of the French 
Communist Party, 1918-22; organized the Viet Minh movement against the 
Japanese occupation and proclaimed the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
1945; President of the Republic, 1945-1969. 

22. The municipal councils of Pondicherry, Yanam, Karaikal and Mahe, 
resolved on 21 March 1949 to hold a plebiscite on 11 December 1949 to decide 
about their future relationship with India, The plebiscite was postponed to 15 
February 1950 as France and India could not work out a satisfactory 
procedure for holding it. The plans to hold a plebiscite were later abandoned. 

28. Mohan Shumshcne Jung Bahadur Rana. Forb. fh. see Vol. 1, p, 361. 

24. He visited New Delhi from 17 to 24 February 1950. 
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Unfortunately, in many ways, Nepal is a very backward country, 
and there has been a great deal of domestic trouble there and 
agitation^ We have been continually pressing the Nepalese 
Government to introduce adequate reforms and pointing out 
that this is the only way to deal with the situation and the 
possible perils that Nepal might have to face. 

20. There will soon be a general election in England. That 
does not affect in any way our domestic or foreign policy. But 
undoubtedly it will be an important event in world affairs and 
may have far-reaching consequences. 

21. You will have read about certain developments in Eastern 
Pakistan. It is stated that the Pakistan police went to arrest 
some alleged Communists in a village in Khulna district. There 
was a conflict between the police and the villagers resulting in 
some deaths. Thereupon, a large force of police and others 
started a reign of terror in a number of villages destroyed 
them, looted them, raped many women and forcibly converted 
many people who mostly belonged to the depressed classes. 
This led to a migration to India, and about 12,000 persons are 
said to have crossed over up till now. Probably, as a 
consequence of this, there was an attack on Muslims in 
Murshidabad district resulting in a number of Muslims crossing 
over to Pakistan. Trouble in Murshidabad, however, was 
controlled fairly soon. 

22. This development in Eastern Pakistan is a dangerous one. 
If it spreads, it will not only lead to enormous suffering, but 
also to large migrations. We are trying to deal with it in co- 
operation with the Pakistan Government as well as the 
Provincial Governments of Bengal, East and West.^’ 


25. See Letters to Chief Ministers . Vol. 1, pp. 361-362. 

26. Twenty villages in Bagerhat, Moltarhat, Kachua and Fakirhat thanas 
in Khulna district. 

27. On I February 1950, the Government of India suggested to the East 
Bengal Government that a joint enquiry by the officials into the communal 
disturbances be held and immediate steps taken to control the situation. 
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23. Some of the jute that was held up by Pakistan has now 
been released and has reached Calcutta.^® But this is only a 
small part of what was held up. It is said that the whole of it has 
been released, but it has not arrived yet. Because of this, there 
is some slight easing of the tension, but not much. The general 
stoppage of all trade between the two countries continues. 

24. I am still in correspondence with the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan about our proposed joint declaration for the 
avoidance of war in the settlement of disputes. We have made 
little progress thus far. I am waiting for an answer from 
Pakistan to a long letter which I sent to the Prime Minister 
there. Meanwhile, reports from Pakistan indicate a 
continuing activity in preparation for war.^° We have to keep 
alert, but there is no reason why we should lose our heads or get 
excited about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


> 


28. See ante, pp. 6-7. 

29. Refuting Liaquat Ali Khan’s argument that no useful purpose would be 
ser\^ed by merely signing a no-war declaration, Nehru wrote to him on 18 
January that while ali issues which affected the relations between the two 
countries were in the process of settlement through negotiations and the 
Kashmir issue was before the United Nations, “the whole object of the 
proposed joint declaration was to remove or lessen the unfortunate tension 
that exists between our two governments and to produce an atmosphere 
which is more favourable to the consideration and settlement of particular 
disputes.” 

30. For example, on 26 January 1950, the Minister of Industries spoke of 
Pakistan resorting to an “alternate course of action” than a settlement by 
peaceful negotiations. 
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New Delhi 
6 February, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I have received a letter from an American town and rural 
planner,^ who has had experience in India. In this letter he 
refers to cottage and rural industries and makes a suggestion 
which might interest you. I am, therefore, quoting below from 
this letter: — 

My impression is that though a good deal is being 
accomplished in the provinces, it is nothing like enough as 
compared with what is required, or as so compared with the 
effort and expenditure being made. Nor do I think it likely 
that it is inherently possible for the governments to catch up 
with the problem and ever really “deliver the goods”. I think 
the main reasons are two. One is that they have such a 
multiplicity of these industries, to all of which they must give 
some attention, that they cannot adequately concentrate on 
all the ramifications of any one, which is what is required for 
real success in any one. 

The second reason is that though the problem appears 
relatively simple because the problems even in any one 
industry are really extraordinarily complex, and require a 
special order of ability, experience and determination, and 
of freedom of decision and action, which are not available in 
government. For the problems are actually far more 


A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
1. Albert Mayer. Forb.fn. see Vol.l, p. 402. 
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complicated than in the mass production version of the same 

industry. 

In the latter you have a great concentration in one place; 

your supply problem is much simpler in one place than to get 
supplies to a thousand or several thousand villages and may 
be ten or twenty or thirty producers in each; distribution and 
marketing are easier for the same reason; control of design 
and quality is infinitely easier. So it seems to me that what is 
needed is nothing like the usual type of man whose chief 
qualification is some degree of technical skill or experience, 
whose time and attention are spread far too thinly over too 
much diverse endeavour, but the highest type of large-scale 
executive and entrepreneurial skill and imagination and 
resourcefulness. 

My suggestion is this: that such a man be induced to 
undertake to really reorganize and creatively and: thoroughly 
organize all the aspects of one important cottage industry 
over one area (not necessarily and probably not desirably 
over a whole province), as a pilot project to show how the 
desired results are really to be encompassed. Or it might be 
called a mother project out of which others can grow and 
learn quite quickly, once the problems have really been 
vigorously posed, studied, solved in a thorough-going way in 
one, and the way has been shown. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
7 February, 1950 

M'y dear Chief Minister,* 

It has often been stated that the general elections should take 
place in the winter of 1950-51. Apart from these assurances that 
have been given, it seems to me of the highest importance that 
these general elections should be held at as early a date as 
possible. Every delay produces a certain deterioration in our 
political atmosphere in the country. I think that at the very 
latest these elections should be held in the spring of 1951, that 
is round about March. 

I trust that preparations are in full swing for these elections, 
that is to say preparation of electoral rolls, printing, etc. We 
propose very soon to appoint an Election Commissioner as 
required by the Constitution.^ 

A new complication has been pointed out. The decennial 
census will also be held early next year.^ This, as you know, is a 
very^ big operation and absorbs a tremendous deal of energy. 
How^ far will this holding of the census conflict with the general 
elections? How can we avoid that conflict? I should like you to 
consider this point and let me know soon. I am quite sure in my 
mind that it will be exceedingly unfortunate and politically 
unwise for our elections to be postponed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

L The Central Election Commission had been set up on 25 January 1950 
and on 6 March, Sukumar Sen was appointed Chief Election Commissioner. 

2. It was held in February 1951. 
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New Delhi 
16 February, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding event in India, during the last fortnight, has 
been the recrudescence of communal warfare on a fairly large- 
scale in East Bengal and Calcutta. You will remember my 
referring, in my last letter, to certain developments in Eastern 
Pakistan. This led to a large number of persons, mostly 
belonging to the depressed classes, migrating to India. The 
stories of atrocities in Khulna district and the plight of the 
refugees excited people in Calcutta and there was some trouble 
there in certain Muslim localities. Fairly large-scale arson and 
looting took place there and a number of people were killed. 
News of this made matters in Eastern Pakistan, which were bad 
enough already, much worse. In Dacca especially and 
elsewhere, there was considerable killing of Hindus and arson 
and looting. I shall not give you any details here, partly because 
they have been appearing in the press and partly because 
correct facts are not known yet. But it is clear that what 
happened in Eastern Bengal was on a bigger scale than we had 
hitherto since August 1947. What happened in Calcutta also 
was on a considerable scale, though, from such accounts as we 
have received, the persons killed were not many. The situation 
is still far from normal either in Eastern Pakistan or in Calcutta 
and there is always an apprehension of further trouble. About 
Eastern Pakistan, I cannot say much at this stage, as the news 
received is meagre. About Calcutta, I can say that while petty 
incidents continue to occur, the general situation is well in 
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hand. I think that the Chief Minister* and his Government in 
West Bengal have handled the situation with vigour and 
speed." .\Iaulana Abul Kalam Azad ^ went to Calcutta today. 
The main difficulty in Calcutta at present is the large number 
of Muslims who have left their houses and have congregated in 
other places for safety. Some of these mohallas have been burnt 
down. It is hoped, however, that most of these Muslims will 
reiiim to their old houses. 

2. What has occurred in East Bengal with its repercussions in 
Calcutta is serious enough. The only very partial consolation is 
that it might have been worse in the sense that it might have 
been more widespread and continuous. Of course, it is difficult 
to be certain yet as to what further consequences might occur, 
as the situation is still very abnormal. We appear to live 
somewhere near the top of a volcano and any spark tends to 
weaken it into eruption. We succeed more or less in bottling it 
up again. But the volcano remains and we hear the rumblings 
of it. It is natural for our people to be excited at the news of 
terrible happenings in East Bengal, and then when retaliation 
takes place at this end, stories of it excite and inflame people on 
the other side. There is this action and reaction repeatedly and 
a vicious circle is created. How are we to get out of it? 

3. W^e got caught in the circle of hatred and violence many 
years ago, when the old Muslim League started preaching 
Pakistan and the two-nation theory. That led to partition and 
the horrible consequences that followed. We had hoped that 
partition, painful and injurious as it was, would bring us out of 
that vicious circle. But then those terrible happenings took 
place in Pakistan and north India in August and September 

1- B.C. Roy. Forb. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 151. 

2. B.C. Roy informed the West Bengal Assembly on 9 February that his 
Government had taken measures to control the situation in Calcutta by (1) 
eninistmg patrolling of certain localities to the armed units, (2) banning 
processions and meetings, (3) imposition of curfew from dusk to dawn in some 
parts of the city, and (4) rounding up of anti-social elements. 

. 3. Forb.fn. see Vol. 1. p. 455., 
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1947. We had paid a very heavy price. I have no doubt that it 
was the presence of Gandhiji at that critical hour that saved the 
situation not only in Calcutta and Bengal, but also, a little 
later, in northern India. But the wound was too deep and the 
healing process could not even begin, because of continuous 
irritation. We seem to go on paying the price and it is not quite 
clear when and how this business will end. 

4. Some people, chiefly in the Hindu and Sikh communal 
organizations, talk about forcibly uniting the country again. 
Other people criticize the Government for what they call its 
weak policy towards Pakistan. It is not quite clear what policy, 
other than what we have been pursuing, they would like to be 
followed, unless it is war. If war is thrust upon us, as a self- 
respecting and proud nation we shall face it with all our 
strength, and because there is a possibility of it, so long as these 
troubles and tension continue, we have to be vigilant and 
prepared. But most people do not realize what modern war 
means. It is a terrible affair and almost an unending thing, 
bringing ruin to all parties concerned. It may mean foreign 
intervention and in any event, it means saying goodbye, for a 
long period, to any real progress of the country. From a purely 
military point of view, I am not afraid of a war. But looking at 
the whole picture, I am convinced that it is our bounden duty 
to avoid war as far as possible. We have therefore pursued a 
policy of firmness and, at the same time, of avoidance of war. It 
was in pursuance of this policy that I suggested to Pakistan that 
we should agree to a joint declaration for the avoidance of war 
for the settlement of any disputes between us.^ I have had no 
firm answer to this yet, and I doubt very much if Pakistan will 
agree. 

5. There is another aspect to this question. If we have war or 
something approaching war, whatever the other consequences 
might be, it is clear that we shall not be able to help or rescue 
those vast numbers of people in East Bengal, who look to us for 


4. See an/e, pp. 6-7. 
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help. They will be completely bottled up in a violently hostile 
area and there will be no one to protect them. It has always to 
be remembered that every act of retaliation in one country or 
the other leads to a worsening of the situation and to greater 
danger to minority elements from the majority because passions 
are aroused. We get caught ever deeper in that vicious circle 
without being able to succour those who look to us for help. 
The only way to get out of that circle is not to do anything 
which is wrong both in principle and in its practical effects and 
which worsens the situation on the other side. Above all, it is 
essential that when such critical situations face us, we should 
remain calm and not allow ourselves to be rushed by the passion 
of the moment which does no good to anybody, least of all to 
ourselves. 

6. Then there is the Kashmir situation. This matter is still 
before the Security Council. But apart from that, the leaders of 
Pakistan have been delivering aggressive and provocative 
speeches and constantly talking of war. Their press is even 
worse. It is not surprising that people in Pakistan, getting these 
one-sided, exaggerated, and even false stories, should get 
excited. An atmosphere is being created in Pakistan which 
progressively becomes more and more a war atmosphere. I 
doubt if the leaders of Pakistan want war because such a war 
would be exceedingly injurious to them. But, nevertheless, they 
are creating an atmosphere of war and are becoming more and 
more pnsoners of their own words and exhortations. It is 
difficult for them to escape from this dilemma of their own 
creation. What then? I do not think that there will be any war 
between us and Pakistan, because there are so many factors 
against it, including our own attempt to avoid war. But we 
cannot rule out absolutely this possibility. On the other hand if 
we escape a war with Pakistan during the next few months, 
then It is likely that things will tone down. No country and no 
peop e can live for long at that high pitch of excitement and 
war-mongenng as Pakistan has indulged in. The coming 
summer is rather critical from many points of view. If we reach 
the late autumn without a major conflict, then I think it would 
be legitimate to say that conditions would slowly improve. 
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7. The result of all this is that we must be fully prepared for 
any possible development, but at the same time, we must avoid 
being dragged into the vicious circle of mutual retaliation. Our 
language should be restrained, and our actions firm and 
peaceful. Oddly enough, it is the people on our side who speak 
intemperately, who, in a sense, are helping Pakistan. Pakistan 
is facing enormous troubles, political and economic, in each 
one of its provinces. Their only hope is to cover up these 
difficulties and inner conflicts by playing upon the people’s 
fears of India and directing them to other channels, namely, 
those of fear and hatred of India. That is an old tactic. I doubt, 
however, if it can succeed. But, in its very failure, it may bring 
disastrous consequences, if we play into their hands. 

8. The trade deadlock between Pakistan and India and the 
economic consequences, that have flown from it, continue. 
Now that the International Monetary Fund has made Pakistan 
a member,^ there might be a way out in some form or other. 
The International Monetary Fund will have to fix the exchange 
value of the Pakistan rupee. We are also going to have some 
kind of a conference in Delhi with Pakistan representatives 
regarding this trade impasse.^ 

9. The Prime Minister of Nepal will be visiting Delhi within a 
few days for important talks with us. India has always naturally 
been interested in Nepal. We have no desire to interfere in its 
independence, but facts of geography compel both of us to 
have special relations with each other. In the present context, 
with the coming of Communist China, all kinds of new 
problems arise. As I wrote to you in my last letter, we think that 
an essential and urgent step is the introduction of adequate 
reforms in Nepal. 

10. We are still going on arguing with the French authorities 
about Pondicherry, etc. It is not easy to deal with these French 


5. On 14 February 1950. 

6. The proposed conference did not take place at this time. 
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authorities. There is a possibility of the proposed referendum 
being postponed. We have made it clear that unless certain 
steps are taken to ensure that the referendum is a fair one, we 
cannot accept it. As a matter of fact, it is quite inevitable that 
these French possessions should come to India, as we can never 
tolerate with equanimity the presence of these foreign islands in 
India. 


1 1. The same questions, with even greater emphasis, arise in 
Goa. From all accounts, Goa is an extreme backwater from 
every point of view. We have frequent pin-pricks. We have 
deliberately postponed raising this question of Goa, as we 
wanted to deal with the French possessions first. But the time 
has come when we should make clear our policy to the 
Portuguese Government and we propose to do so.^ 

12. In South Africa an agreement has been arrived at to hold 
a round table conference.^ This agreement is certainly a sign of 
the parties tr}ing to avoid disagreement. But the basic 
differences remain and will no doubt come out at the proposed 
round table conference. It is right, however, that we should 
make every^ effort to find a peaceful solution of a difficult 
problem. The problem of Indians in South Africa becomes 
even more difficult because it is, in a sense, related to, or rather 
It affects, the vaster problem of the Africans. The South 
African Government is afraid that any concessions given to 
Indians will be demanded by the Africans. For our part we 
certainly want the Africans to go ahead and we do not want to 

solution propc»ed by the Indian 

Totn^ommende^ISiraVoutd^abfe^^^ 

means to settle the Indian question in South AfriT' 
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come in the way of their progress. It is their country and their 
continent and we seek no special rights against them. In Africa, 
the situation becomes slowly more and more tense and there 
have been occasional riots and small uprisings of the Africans. 
Fortunately, our relations with the Africans are on the whole 
good. 


13. Behind all these national and international troubles and 
conflicts lies a world situation marching, sometimes in a 
leisurely fashion, and at other times more rapidly, to major 
crisis. For the moment, Europe is relatively settled down and 
free from immediate crisis. The scene changes to the Far East. 
In the Far East, the major fact of this half-century is the 
emergence of Communist China. This China has made a treaty 
with Russia.^ That treaty does not necessarily signify that China 
has become a satellite country. It does signify that in foreign 
affairs especially, the Soviets and China hold together. 
Meanwhile, the Kuomintang Government, established in 
Formosa, is bombing Shanghai frequently. However much they 
may bomb and cause damage there — and this damage is largely 
to buildings and factories owned by foreigners ~ it is not at all 
clear how this weakens in any way the Communist regime in 
China. The U.S. policy is rather complicated and somewhat 


9. On l4 February 1950, a Sino-Soviei treaty of “friendship, alliance and 
mutual aid” was signed in Moscow “in order to prevent, with joint efforts, the 
recurrence of Japanese imperialism and any renewed aggression instigated by 
Japan or other nations.” The signatories agreed “to negotiate and agree on all 
international problems of importance which are relevant to the joint interests 
of China and the U.S.S.R.,” and undertook to respect each other’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and not to interfere in each other’s 
internal affairs. The Soviet Union also agreed to repudiate the treaty of 14 
August 1945 negotiated with the Kuomintang Government to restore the 
Ghang Chun railway and rights over Port Arthur and Dairen and to grant 
long-term credits worth $300 million to China. 
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contradictor}^'^ Indirectly they are helping the old Nationalist 
^Govemmcnt of China in Formosa, and yet, they express a 
desire not to inten-’ene in Chinese affairs. 

14. In Indo-China also the recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government by Russia and China and of Bao Dai’s Government 
hv U.S.A. and U.K., etc., lays the seeds of major conflict. 

15. The world is thus drifting towards major conflicts and 
possibly war. We hear of a far more terrible weapon of 
destruction than even the atom bomb. This is the hydrogen 
bomb and scientists tell us that the use of it may mean such vast 
destruction as to put an end to all civilized existence. It is odd to 
think that humanity, after the wonderful progress that it has 
achieved, should find its culmination in the hydrogen bomb 
and all that it represents. We in India cannot control or greatly 
affect these elemental forces that are moving great nations. At 
best we can trv' not to do the wrong thing and not to encourage 
this tendency of war. What success we may have in this 
attempt, it is difficult to say. It is at least satisfying to think that 
we have the strength of mind and purpose to try to steer along 
the straight and narrow path. 

16. In our domestic sphere, there is, I think, some slight but 
marked improvement in the economic situation, more 
especially in regard to food prices. There is also visible a 
gradual awakening of industry. On the other hand, there is 
much still which is disquieting. Above all, what troubles me is 
the state of the Congress organization. I am not writing, for the 


10. On 5 January 1950. President Truman had announced in Washington 
Aat U.S.A. would not provide military aid or advice to the Chinese forces in 
Taiwan. The Secretai^^ of State, Dean Acheson. added that the President’s 
announcement was a proof that the United States would keep the promise not 
to meddle in the mtemal affairs of China. Truman, at a news conference on 
U]amlaly^ reaffirmed his “hands-off Formosa policy.” But the United States 

Government in Taiwan, opposed 

rpZ ' admission to the United Nations and would not 

recognize the new Government. 
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present, as a Congressman, thinking of the party to which I 
have had the honour to belong. I am considering this matter 
from the larger viewpoint of the nation. Because our 
Governments are essentially Congress Governments, what 
affects the Congress affects those Governments and the 
country. There is going to be a meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Delhi 
very soon.^^ But that will largely confine itself to certain 
constitutional changes.^? It seems to me imperative that we 
should hold a full session of the Congress soon. We cannot pull 
up otherwise. Our committees have become stale and small 
groups fight for power and influence within them, forgetting 
the larger good. A full session of the Congress may awaken the 
organize don. 

17. For much the same reason I think that the sooner we have 
general elections under the new Constitution for Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures, the better. I am very anxious 
that this should not be delayed. The earliest we can hold them 
is the end of this year or the beginning of the next. That should 
be the latest date also and I trust that every State will keep this 
in view. It would be exceedingly unfortunate if, for some reason 
or other, these elections have to be postponed even by a few 
months. We hope to appoint a Central Election Commissioner 
soon. 

18. I am disturbed and distressed by the repeated firings that 
take place in various parts of India, sometimes inside prison 
and sometimes outside. I am not referring to what has been 
happening in Calcutta, because a serious situation arose there 
and it had to be controlled by all the means at our disposal in 
order to avoid any spreading of it. Elsewhere, rnany of these 
conflicts have been due to the set policy of the Communists to 


11. On 17 February 1950. 

12. On 17 February, the All India Congress ConijTiitiee amended the 
Congress constitution to disfranchise many members as part of an exercise to 
weed out corrupt elements from the Congress ranks and keep the party in 
touch with the masses. The question of revitalizing the Congress also figured 
prominently. 
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create trouble by all means at their disposal. That challenge 
has to be met, wherever it is made. In meeting it, however, we 
have to take care that we do not play into the hands of those 
very Communists who want to discredit our Governments. 
Apart from the Communists, other cases have occurred of 
firing on the public. I can well believe that there was sufficient 
justification for these. Yet the fact remains that this kind of 
thing is creating a bad reputation for us and making our police 
force unpopular with the public. It would be a tragedy if the 
old feeling against the police was revived in the public. I should 
like you to give thought to this matter because I fear it is a 
growing danger. Perhaps you might consult your colleagues as 
well as your principal officers as to how best to deal with this 
situation. Law^ and order have to be maintained. But at the 
same time public opinion has to be satisfied and kept in 
harmony with Government. One suggestion I would like to 
make to you, and indeed I have made it previously, is that in 
every' major case of firing there should be a proper enquiry 
other than a departmental enquiry. That is a demand which is 
always made on behalf of the public and we have ourselves 
made it frequently in the past. It would be worthwhile to 
develop a convention to this effect, because then it will not 
mean selecting particular cases for an enquiry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
27 February, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, * 

You are no doubt following events in East and West Bengal and 
you must have seen the statement I made in Parliament.’ I 
need not say how full of danger the situation is. I am still 
prepared to think that we might get over this danger and in any 
event we must make every possible effort to do so. It is true that 
one-sided effort may not be enough if the other party insists on 
misbehaving. Nevertheless, even one-sided effort goes some 
way and influences the other party’s behaviour. It influences 
third parties and that is to be considered also. 

I find that the most amazing lies are being circulated by 
radio and newspapers in Pakistan about what happened in 
West Bengal. This puts me on enquiry as to how far rumours 
and stories we hear about events in East Bengal mi^t not be 
greatly exaggerated. It is true that we have enough information 
at our disposal to show that conditions in East Bengal have been 
very bad. But we also have been able to trace many rumours 
spreading here which turned out to be completely baseless. We 
must, therefore, be very careful about believing rumours and 
vague reports so long as they are not confirmed. Gradually ou 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. In his statement of 23 February 1950, Nehru traced the genesis of the 
serious communal situation in East and West Bcni^al and referred to his 
efforts to seek Pakistan’s co-operation in ascertaining the actual position in 
East Bengal and devising methods by which peace and order could be 
established there. 
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sources of information are growing. Our High Commissioner^ 
in Pakistan and our Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca have 
both been touring in East Bengal and we are getting reports 
from them. These reports indicate that the minority 
community in East Bengal had a very bad time about the 
middle of this month. At the sam.e time, tjhey show that the 
reports we received were often exaggerated. In the same way, 
exaggerated and false reports in East Bengal have excited 
people there, and so the vicious circle goest)n. 

We must be prepared for ail contingencies. But it is quite 
essential that we should all remain calm and collected and not 
lose our sense of proportion. Once we lose that, we become 
incapable of judging a situation or taking proper action. Our 
responsibility is great and we dare not become just tools of 
monientary passion, ours or the people’s. We have to control 
them as far as we can and direct public opinion into safer 
channels. 

I would suggest to you especially to keep in touch with editors 
of newspapers in your State. It is always a good thing to send for 
them and have informal off-the-record talks with them. Give 
them such real news as you possess. At the same time, make it 
perfectly clear that we cannot tolerate the sprea*d of rumour 
and vague allegation or the deliberate fostering of communal 
hatred. Indeed, action should be taken immediately where this 
takes place. We can take no risk in such matters. In my 
statement before Parliament, I congratulated the Indian press 
generally on the restraint they had shown during the previous 
two weeks. These congratulations were, I think, justified, at 
any rate in so far as a large number of newspapers were 
concerned. They were not justified in regard to some of them. I 
have noticed since that there is a tendency to forget this 
restraint and some cartoons and news displays and comments 
have been bad. I think you should point this out to your editors 

2. Sita Ram. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p..278. 

3. S.K. Basil, For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 227. 
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in friendly but firm language and make it perfectly clear that 
you will take necessary action, if, in your opinion, they give 
publicity to anything which might cause trouble or worsen the 
situation. You should seek their co-operation in controlling a 
difficult situation and explain to them that our capacity for any 
effective action is terribly weakened if errors are committed on 
our side. 

There was a hartal in Calcutta yesterday.^ This was 
organized very irresponsibly by some people. The Chief 
Minister of West Bengal has rightly condemned this hartal, in 
the tension of today, any person calling for a hartal gets a 
following, if for no other reason than that of fear. Any attempt 
at a hartal brings danger of trouble and conflict, as young men 
go about forcing people to close their shops. Hartals should 
therefore be sternly discouraged. 

I had news from the Chief Minister of Bihar about very' 
provocative speeches delivered by a prominent member^ of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. I am glad that the Chief Minister took 
immediate action. Bihar is especially an inflammable province 
in such matters. We had trouble enough there in November 
i-946. 

Early in March we shall have Holt. This is alw’^ays a rather 
difficult time from the communal point of view. When passions 
have been roused, it is quite easy for people to misbehave and, 
as we know, even a slight incident may grow to big dimensions. 
Therefore, every care should be taken during this period. 

About the same time the Hindu Mahasabha have declared, I 
think, March 5th, as an East Bengal Day. I do not know what 

4. The call for hartal was given by the AH Bengal Minorities Committee to 
protest against communal incidents which had occurred in East Bengal. 

5. Sri Krishna Sinha (1887-1961). A prominent Congressman of Bihar; 
joined the non-coo|>eration movement in 1920; Chief Minister of Bihar, 
1937-39 and 1946-61. 

6. V.G. Deshpande 
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their programme for the day is. But it is clear that this 
celebration is full of dangerous possibilities. Communal 
troubles on a big scale have often happened in the past by a 
declaration of such days and meetings and processions held 
then. Violent speeches are delivered, people get excited, and 
then go and do damage. I would beg of you therefore to take 
ever)’ precaution to check public meetings and processions of 
this kind. 


It has come to my knowledge that the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the R.S.S. are playing an important part in the spreading of 
rumours and in generally inciting people. Their activities 
therefore should be carefully watched. 


I have also been infoimed. though I have no evidence that 
there is a possibility of some mischief-makers from Pakistan 
helping to create trouble in India. 


The next few weeks, and more especially the next few days 
are full of dangerous possibilities, and we have to be on our 
^ar a the time. I am therefore writing to you on this subject 
^ou will appreciate that the possible consequences of anything 
wrong being done are very far-reaching and catastrophic. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 March, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

We are passing through a difficult period when developments 
in Bengal, both East and West, overshadow other matters. 
Normally this is the budget period when both the Central 
Government and the States are busy with framing budget 
estimates. This business of the budget involves the 
consideration of high policies. This would thus be a fitting time 
for a review of our economic situation and a consideration of 
the way we are going. But all such matters have been rather 
pushed out of the public mind by events in Bengal. 

2, A day or two ago I sent you a letter ^ drawing your 
attention to the next few critical days, because of HoU and the 
declaration of the Hindu Mahasabha to observe an East Bengal 
Day on the 5th of March. It is the height of unwisdom to have 
demonstrations at this stage about what is happening in East 
Bengal. But the Hindu Mahasabha has never been noted for its 
wisdom. It has a remarkable way of always saying and doing the 
wrong thing. That wrong thing is not noticed or it creates little 
effect in normal circumstances. But when people are excited 
and their minds are full of hatred and anger, then any lead 
from the Hindu Mahasabha may lead to mischief. There is 
plenty of inflammable material all round and a spark may set it 
alight. In West Bengal especially, deep passions have been 
aroused and it is much to the credit of the Government there, 
and more especially the Chief Minister, that the situation has 
been under control. We must remember however that no 


1. See ante, item 7. 
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situation can long be controlled by police or military action 
unless there is a large body of public support. I think that there 
is some realization among thinking persons in West Bengal and 
elsewhere that we should function in a restrained way and not 
precipitate any action which might lead to grave consequences. 
But most people do not think or reason logically and are moved 
by the passion or prejudice of the moment. Some people go 
much further. They deliberately try to create trouble so as to 
bring about that very crisis that we try to avoid. I know that 
there are such groups. If the atmosphere is sympathetic to such 
groups, then Government machinery cannot do mucH. I would 
suggest to you therefore to be very vigilant during the next few' 
weeks, and more especially during the next ten days or so, and 
not tolerate any action which might lead to communal trouble 
and conflict. Those who are taking a lead in exciting people 
should be definitely warned and checked. The newspapers, of 
course, have a vital role to play and it is desirable to keep in 
close touch with them and tell them what the position is. 


3. We are now getting more accurate information about East 
Bengal. Our High Commissioner in Pakistan, as well as our 
Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca, have visited a number of 
places in East Bengal and their reports are coming in. From 
t ese reports, it might be said that events in East Bengal were 
ad and that these disturbances were of a widespread 

ole, less man those previously received. There has been as 
was natural, a good deal of exaggeration in the reports coming 
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conditions in West Bengal for the minorities are far better than 
those in East Bengal. At the same time, it is idle to deny that 
Muslims in West Bengal or to some extent, elsewhere, have not 
that full sense of security that they should have. In the very 
nature of tnings, they are full of apprehension about their 
future. It is not much good giving them good advice or warning 
because we have to deal with an odd psychological situation. 
Even appeals for their loyalty, though desirable in themselves, 
have little meaning in this context. On the whole, the Muslims 
of India have behaved well. Some of them had behaved badly. 
But we must distinguish between the actual evil-doers and the 
majority of the Muslim population. 

5. I have little doubt that we can control the situation in West 
Bengal, provided there is also some control in East Bengal. If 
East Bengal remains in a state of dangerous insecurity and 
incidents happen there, then there are bound to be 
repercussions in the West. The opposite of this is equally true. 
It IS natural and right for us to exercise all the pressure we can 
on East Bengal or Pakistan. But, in the nature of thin^, this 
external pressure does not go very far, unless it takes the form of 
some kind of coercion, when it depends on a balance of various 
factors. One thing, however, should be under our control, and 
that is, the situation in various parts of India. I am quite sure 
that if we can control this adequately, we shall not only get out 
of the vicious circle of retaliation on each other, but also 
powerfully affect the other side. At the same time, we shall be 
in a position to take any further step more effectively than 
otherwise. 


6. We have had an exceedingly bad foreign press in regard to 
both Bengal and Kashmir. * It is very unfortunate that this 
should be so and it may be that our publicity apparatus abroad 
is not good enough. But ultimately public opinion abroad is 
influenced far more by other factors, state policies, etc., as well 
as the despatches of foreign correspondents in India and 
Pakistan. Recent criticisms in the foreign press, notably in the 
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U.S.A.' and the U.K., have been grossly unfair to us both 
factually and otherwise. An attempt is made to put us in the 
wrong even in matters when, to our minds, blame very largely 
attaches to the other party. That other party is, I regret to say, 
completely unscrupulous. They believe in piling up lie after lie 
after the Hitler fashion in the hope that some of these will 
certainly stick. I am afraid we are not angels and we make our 
mistakes also. But there is a major difference. The old policy of 
the .Muslim League, which is being continued by the leaders of 
Pakistan, was one of deliberate fostering of hatred and the 
spirit of violence. Our leaders in the past followed an opposite 
policy, considering it both right and expedient. But some 
people imagine that in certain circumstances we should give up 
that policy and copy the methods of our opponents. I am quite 
sure that would be completely wrong and foolish, and yet there 
is a growing body of opinion in the country, and even within 
the Congress, which wants us to do that.^ I hope we shall be 
able to resist that. But inevitably our capacity for any other 
action weakens because of these diverse trends. We fail to some 
extent because we do not follow one clear policy. 

If India is to progress, we must absorb, and make our own 
the various minorities in India, and notably the Muslims. The 
view of the Hindu Mahasabha and other communal 
organizations is opposed to this. I am certain that the Hindu 
Mahasabha policy is fatal for India. Their talk of putting an 
end to panition is foolish in the extreme. We cannot do so, and 

seiL^HX^ad L'' ™ ® ^950 that -India 
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we should not try to do so. If by any chance partition was 
ended, while present passions last on either side, it would mean 
tremendous new problems for us to face. We would be worse of 
than ever. Therefore, there must be no thought of putting an 
end to partition and having what is called Akhand Bharat, 

8. There is a tendency among some of us to demand loyalty 
from the Muslims in India and to condemn tendencies amongst 
them which may be pro- Pakistani. Such tendencies, of course, 
are wrong and have to be condemned. But I think it is wrong to 
lay stress always on the loyalty on behalf of the Muslims of 
India. Loyalty is not produced to order or by fear. It comes as a 
natural growth from circumstances which make loyalty not only 
a sentiment which appeals to one but also profitable in the long 
run. We have to produce conditions which lead to this 
sentiment being produced. In any event, criticism and cavilling 
at minorities does not help. 

9. Some people talk vaguely but none the less rather 
aggressively of war.^ I think it would be a disaster of the first 
magnitude for us to have war on something that necessarily 
takes the shape of a communal issue. War is disastrous in any 
event, but much more so when it is communal or racial or 
something like that. It is true that there are some things worse 
than war and there are occasions when there is no alternative 
left except war. It is also true that whether we want it or not, 
war may be thrust upon us, and so every prudent statesman will 
keep in readiness, and in full preparation, for every eventuality. 
But that does not mean talking and encouraging war 
sentiment. 

10. East and West Bengal have innumerable personal 
contacts. Large numbers of people on one side have close 

5. For example, J.B. Kripaiani, in an article published in Vigil of 25 
February, pleaded for India adopting a firmer attitude towards Pakistan if the 
communal situation in East Bengal was to be saved from further 
deterioration. He wrote: “A bully can least afford to drive things to a breaking 
point. But if it. does, those who feel that they have right on their side must be 
prepared for war or martyrdom, but never for cowardly submission.” 
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relatives or friends on the other, and so if anything happens on 
one side, it brings a personal sorrow to the other, apart from 
other consequences. If a demand comes to us for protection 
a.nd more especially from women and children, who are in 
danger of death or worse, it is difficult and ultimately -m 
possible to remain unaffected by it and not to do something to 

help. But to take rash action is no help and may even make the 

Situation worse for them. 
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accepted some of these suggestions, I have had no proper 
answer from him yet. 

12. Looking further into this matter, it seems that if 
minorities are to remain and function where they are, they 
must be represented in Governments and elsewhere. It is wrong 
in every way for a large section. of the population to feel that it 
has no voice in Government or in the Seiwices. It vms certainly a 
mistake in the. Punjab to separate the Services communally 
after partition. 

13. I shall be going to Calcutta in a few days’ time.^ It is my 
intention to spend some considerable time in West Bengal and, 
if possible, to visit East Bengal also. I may not be able to remain 
there for long at one time, but I shall try to go there repeatedly, 
if necessary.® i need hardly tell you that I attach the greatest 
importance to the solution of this Bengal problem and I am 
prepared to give as much time as possible to it. 

14. The Kashmir issue is being argued in the Security 
Council, even though the Soviet representative has kept away 
from these meetings because of the China issue.^ This China 
representation in the Security Council has become farcical 
because the old Nationalist Government of China has been 
completely driven out of Continental China. The Soviet 
position in regard to this matter in the Security Council is 
logically correct and we have supported it by our vote.^^' But 

7. From 6 to 9 March 1950. 

8. On 23 February', the Prime Minister of Pakistan rejected Nehru’s 
suggestions as he felt that “it was not likely to produce the desired results. ’ 

9. On 10 January rhe Soviet delegate informed the Security Council that 
they would take no part in the Council’s deliberations or in those of the other 
organs of the United Nations where the representatives of the Republic of 
China were present. 

10. The Soviet resolution in the Security Council on 1.3 January 1950 for the 
removal of the Nationalist Chinese delegation was rejected with the United 
States, France, China, Cuba. Ecuador and Egypt voting against it, the Soviet 
Union. India and Yugoslavia voting in its favour, and Great Britain and 
Norway abstaining. 
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other countries have preferred an illogical course for other 
reasons, and hence the Security Council, and indeed the 
Lnited Nations, have to face a deadlock from which it is not 
easy to find a way out. The whole future of the United Nations 

IS imperilled by this question. 

15. Some of the speeches delivered in the Security Council 
have been very much opposed to our point of view. In 
particular, the .speech delivered by the U.K. representative 
there was offensive and had an element of threat in it." It is 
astonishing that a deliberate attempt should be made not to 
face the real issues and try to bypass all the major points that we 
base raised. Our position has been made difficult by these 
deliberate attempts on behalf of certain countries 
Nevertheless, that position is quite clear in our minds We 
cannot accept the McNaughton proposals" in whatever shape 

"e essT^'T'’ T- consequences, if 

elucidation." ' matters and we have asked for 

16. I am quite sure that the Kashmir matters, as well as other 
conflicts between us and Pakistan, would have beL much 
nearer solution m a peaceful way if certain foreign powers had 
not continuously encouraged Pakistan in some o^its wrong 
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courses. The foreign press has also been unfavourable to us. 
Our foreign publicity machiner}' is unfortunately not very 
effective and should be remodelled. But the real causes are 
deeper and have something to do with world policies of various 
groups. 

17. You will remember that in the President’s speech on the 
opening day of Parliament, reference was made to a reduction 
of military expenditure. After careful thought we had come to 
the conclusion that every effort should be made to reduce this 
expenditure. It is, in the long run, impossible for us to spend 
50% of our Central budget on Defence. All progress is stopped 
by this top heavy expenditure. Recent events, however, have 
made it very' difficult for us to make any substantial reduction, 
as we had hoped. Nevertheless, in the budget presented 
yesterday, there is some reduction. Last year’s actuals were 170 
crores for Defence. This year the figure is 168. This includes a 
new item of 8 crores for the State armies. If we exclude this, 
then the reduction of 10 crores is noticeable. Of course, as our 
Finance Minister pointed out,^^ we have to keep vigilant and 
we shall have to spend more on Defence if necessity requires it. 
This reduction in the present year, in spite of our difficulties 
and crisis, shows how earnest we are in the matter of reduction 
of Defence expenditure. 

18. I think you will agree with me that the budget statement 
presented by Dr. Matthai last evening reveals a situation which 
is certainly not as bad as most people thought. Indeed, there 
are many pointers which indicate that we are on the upgrade. 
We are not out of the wood and we shall have to be very 
careful. The budget has been cautiously framed and does not 
represent any major new policy. But you will have observed 
that the Planning Commission has been announced, and in 
view of the importance of this Planning Commission I have 
consented to be the Chairman. The Commission is a strong one 

15. John Matthai. For b.fn. sec Vol. 1 , p. 133. 

16. In his speech on the budget on 27 February 1950. 
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and we propose to give it the highest importance and status. It 
is for this Commission to take an overall view of the situation 
and help in framing policies and fixing targets. The 
Commission is not going to make just a theoretical approach to 
the problems that beset us, but will, I hope, lay down practical 
approaches and objectives. Probably there will be 
concentration on what can and should be done in the near 
future, apart from the larger plan. 

19. The Commission may not formally begin its work for 
another few months because some of its members are at present 
carr}nng on other responsible duties. But even before it so 
begins functioning, preparation for its work will begin, and you 
may be addressed by it. It is obvious that no plan can succeed 
without the closest co-operation between the Centre and the 
States. Your Government’s help, therefore, is essential. It may 
be desirable for you to appoint planning officers or boards in 
your State which would keep in contact and constant touch 
witn the Central Planning Commission. 

20. As you must know, the Congress Working Committee 
appointed a planning committee under the chairmanship of 
CO '^^"5 Baliabh Pant. It is hoped that there will be full 
contact and co-operation between the Planning Commission 
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of any stable policies being pursued.'® It is difficult to say how 
the situation will develop. These crises put democratic and 
parliamentary institutions to the test. The British have a 
powerful tradition in favour of these institutions and I am sure 
they will make good. The sympathies of a vast majority of 
people in India have all along been with the Labour Party in 
the United Kingdom. In regard to some matters we have 
differed greatly with them, but there has been a great deal of 
admiration in India for the brave way in which they have faced 
their domestic problems. In regard to foreign policies, and 
more particularly in regard to the U.K.’s policy about Kashmir, 
there has been a marked divergence between the Indian point 
of view and the U.K. Government’s. Nevertheless, from the 
larger point of world peace and democratic and social progress, 
people in India certainly desired the success of the Labour 
Government. So far as India is concerned, there need be no 
apprehension that any party in the United Kingdom or any 
Government is going to interfere with us. We are an 
independent nation and we shall go our own way, as far as 
possible in co-operation with others. It is true that certain 
elements in the Conservative Party in England have been very 
anti- Indian in the past, and even in the recent past they have 
continued to do propaganda against us. But the time is p.ast 
now when any Government in England can interfere or go back 
on anything that has been done. Indeed, Mr. Winston 
Churchill and some of his colleagues assured me of this when 
I was in England last. 

22. We have recently had the visit of the Prime Minister of 
Nepal. Advantage was taken of this visit to discuss a treaty of 


19. The Labour Party was returned with 315 seats against 297 seats for the 
Conservatives and supporters, 10 for the Liberals,, and 2 for the Irish 

Nationalists. 

20. For b.fn. see Vol. 1 , p. 168. 
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friendship'' and a trade treaty" The treaty of friendship has 
been agreed upon subject to confirmation by the respective 
Governments. Probably there will be no difficulty about the 
trade treaty either. The treaty of friendship, of course, does 
not mean that we approve of the political or social structure of 
Nepal at the present moment. Unfortunately, this structure is 
completely feudal and backward and we have been laying the 
greatest stress during the past two or three years on substantial 
reforms being introduced. I regret to say that practically no 
results have been reached thus far in spite of this pressure. We 
have pointed out to the Prime Minister of Nepal that in view of 
new developments in Asia, it is quite essential for a change in 
methods of governments. It is not our desire to interfere in 
Nepal in any way, but we cannot be unaffected by something 
that has its repercussions outside Nepal. Of course, for many 
years past, long before we took charge of the affairs of 
government, we sympathized with the reform movement in 
Nepal. We continue to do so because that is our general outlook 
and policy. As a Government, however, we are more concerned 
with reactions to events in Nepal. I am sure that if adequate 
steps in favour of reform are not taken in Nepal, there will be 
continuing trouble there and people v/ill look elsewhere for 
help. That is bad for Nepal and for India. 

23. We have no formal military commitments in regard to 
Nepal nor do we desire any. But it is perfectly clear that in the 
event of any aggressor attacking Nepal, we cannot remain 
indifferent. From that point of view, defence of Nepal becomes 
defence of India. I do not think it at all likely or even possible 
for such aggression to take place against Nepal and therefore I 


21. According to the treaty signed in Kathmandu on 31 July 1950, both 
Governments agreed that there should be “everlasting peace and friendship” 
between the two countries. They also agreed to consult each other and devise 
effective counter-measures to meet any threat by a foreign aggressor. 

22. This treaty of ten articles was aimed at “facilitating and furthering” 
trade and commerce between the two countries. It established Nepal’s right to 
trade with third countries through Indian ports. 
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am not worried about it. But I wanted to make clear to you 
w^hat our general policy is. 

24. In regard to the French possessions in India, the matter 
drags on in a very unsatisfactory way. The referendum has been 
postponed and we have agreed to that because the conditions 
for a fair referendum have been lacking. In Goa, and in 
Portugal, some consternation was caused by my reply in 
Parliament that Goa must inevitably join India in the 
future.“ The Portuguese Government still lives in some 
medieval age and appears to be ignorant of the changes that 
have taken place in the world. It is not our intention to solvethe 
Goan problem by any aggressive methods. But our policy 
remains clear. 

25. Shri Hriday Nath Kunzru has returned from South Africa 
after the preliminary conference. Something has been achieved 
at this conference in so far as a formula for the agenda of the 
round table conference has been agreed to. This is no great 
progress, but it is something achieved. MeanwTdle, conditions 
in South Africa and in other parts of Africa become more and 
more difficult from the racial point of view. The Africans are 
no longer content to remain where they are and they demand 
privileges and equality of treatment. There have been racial 
riots recently.”^ These were not primarily against Indians, 
though some Indian shops suffered. This question of Africa is 
perhaps the major question of the next generation. Our policy 
in Africa and elsew^here is a friendly one with the people there, 
i.e., the Africans. We have declared repeatedly that we do not 


23. On 6 February 1950. 

24. For example, Dieiro da Manha, the Portuguese Government’s 
newspaper, criticizing Nehru’s statement, wrote that “Portugal would not give 
up or rent any of her territory.” 

25. On 13 February 1950. widespread rioting broke out in the suburbs of 
Johannesburg, Cape Town and a Western Native Township. Twelve 
Europeans and seven Africans were seriously wounded and a number of 
Indian shops burnt. 
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wish to exploit them or come in the way of their progress in any 
way. On the whole, there has been improvement in Indo- 
African relations, more especially in East Africa, where our 
representative^^ has done good work in this respect. 

26. At a recent meeting of our Cabinet, attention was drawn 
to the disabilities imposed on labour under certain provisions 
contained in the Maintenance of Public Order Acts in various 
States. The question arose while we were considering the Orissa 
Maintenance of Public Order Amendment Bill. I think it is very 
necessary that we should not mix up the labour question with 
otlier questions of public order. There has been much criticism 
in foreign countries about our policy generally in regard to 
public safety legislation. That legislation is unfortunately 
necessary because of violent anti-social elements in the country, 
both Communist and communal. But we should try to separate 
labour from this as far as possible. 

27. Certain restrictions on essentia! services were introduced 
during the war. Though conditions are far from normal even 
now in many respects, it cannot be said that war-time 
emergency still exists. We must, therefore, interfere as little as 
possible with terms and conditions of employment of workers 
and avoid curtailing vital trade union rights or rights of 
personal liberty. !f there is such curtailment, the result is illegal 
strikes and an encouragement of defiance on the part of labour 
and disrespect for law. The Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 
contains a number of legislative safeguards necessary to ensure 
that essential services function uninterruptedly. This should be 
enough. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

26. Apa B. Pant (b.i912). Prime Minister, Aundh state, 1944-48; Indian 
Commissioner, Briii.>}) Fast Africa, 1948-54; Political Officer, Sikkim and 
Bhutan, 1955-61; Ambas.sador to Indonesia, 1961-64, Norway, 1964-66, 
Egypt. 1966-69: High Coniniksioner to the United Kingdom. 1969-72: 
Amluissador to Italy. 1972-76. 
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New Delhi 
19 March, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

There has been some delay in my sending you this letter 
because of my visit to Calcutta.’ This was my second visit within 
a few days. This in itself will indicate to you how my mind is 
occupied by the grave situation that has arisen in Bengal. The 
present is serious enough, but the future consequences of what 
is happening today, or what might happen, are still more 
perilous. 

2. It might be said that there has been no major incident in 
East or West Bengal during the last three weeks or so. Of 
course, we cannot be sure of what might have happened or is 
happening in some remote village in East Bengal. I can only 
report from such information as we get from various sources. 
But I think that it would be true to say that no major incident 
has happened in either of the Bengals. Outside Bengal, 
however, there were repercussions in some towns of the U.P.^ 
during the Holi period as well as in Bombay and some other 
places in India. In Assam something big happened. The tribal 
people, incited, it is said, by some refugees, swooped down on 
the Muslim residents of part of Goalpara and Barpeta. There 
was very little, hardly any, killing. But there was a good deal of 
arson and a large number, probably 40,000 or more, of 
Muslims were driven out of their homes and pushed into East 

1 . From 14 to 16 March 1950. 

2. There were disturbances in Aligarh, Moradabad. Piiibhit and Bareilly. 

3. At Katni and Kamptee in Madhya Pradesh. 
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Pakistan. This has been a particularly deplorable occurrence. 
All these occurrences in various parts of India are the 
ion.sequence of Bengal happenings which have filled people 

with anger. 

3. Travelling conditions between East and West Bengal have 
become relatively easier, though they are stiil restricted and full 
of difficulties. This has resulted in a continuous stream of 
Hindu refugees from East Bengal into West Bengal. A 
considerable number of Muslims have also left Calcutta for East 
Bengal and some have gone to the U.P. and Bihar. This inflow 
and outflow continue and are likely to continue unless 
something else happens. It may be said that hardly a Hindu in 
East Bengal at present feels any sense of security and he is 
desirous of coming away. When we remember that the Hindus 
in East Bengal still number over 12 millions, the extent of the 
problem may be realized. It seems to me clear that it is 
impossible for us to go on receiving month after month, year 
after year, this enormous population, uprooted fiom their 
homes. On the other hand, it is equally clear that we cannot 
refuse entry to a person who looks to us for succour in his or her 
distress. If these great migrations continue, they will upset the 
whole social fabric of India, apart from putting an intolerable 
burden on us. 

4. The only right way to solve this is to create conditions 
which give full security to the minorities to live in their homes 
wherever they might be. Assurances about this have frequently 
been given at Inter-Dominion Conferences and the like, and 
indeed the partition of India presumed such an assurance. 
Nevertheless, the Hindu minority has been progre.ssive!y 
squeezed out of Pakistan. How then are we to meet this 
problem — not only the immediate problem of giving security 
but the more basic problem out of which this immediate 
problem has arisen? I think we are justified in thinking that this 
basic problem has arisen from that communal and narrow 
outlook which has led to the conception of an Islamic State in 
Pakistan. If that conception continues, its consequences also 
continue. 
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5. i am merely mentioning to you some of the important 
aspects of this very great problem. I shall not venture to suggest 
what we should do in the present to meet it, because any 
decision that we might take is a difficult one and we are giving 
it the fullest consideration. You must know that some of the 
remedies suggested are far-reaching and dangerous. Yet the 
mere fact that they have been suggested shows the deep-seated 
nature of the disease. Meanwhile, we have made some 
arrangements for the looking-after of the refugees that are 
comdng from East Bengal. We have also strengthened our 
defences on the Bengal border. 

6. Thinking of this Bengal problem, as well as all that has 
gone before it and might possibly follow after it, I am filled with 
deep distress and a sense of failure. All the ideals we have stood 
for in the past seem gradually to fade away and new urges and 
emotions fill the people. Circumstances drive us onward from 
one position to another, each further away from what we used 
to consider our anchor. We cannot run away from the task that 
history has set for us. But a cruel destiny seems to pursue us and 
nullify all our efforts. 

7. The Security Council has passed a resolution on the 
Kashmir question.*^ We have accepted this resolution. But, in 
doing so, we have made clear our position in regard to certain 
basic issues involved, and more particularly in regard to the 
disbandment of the ‘Azad Kashmir forces and the future of the 
northern areas.'^ No mediator has yet been* appointed. We 
made it clear that the mediator must be appointed with the 
consent of the parties.^’ 


4. The resolution introduced on 24 February 1950 was passed by the 
Security Council on 14 March 1950. See alsoan^e, p. 44. 

5. Letters to Chief Ministers, VoL 1., pp. 515-516. 

6. On 9 April 1950, the Government of India accepted the nomination of 
Sir Owen Dixon as mediator. 
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8. I should like to draw your special attention to the 
Government resolution’ about the Planning Commission which 
has been appointed under my chairmanship. This resolution 
indicates the wide scope of the Planning Commission’s work. 
We are taking this Commission very seriously and we hope that 
it will help us in taking a balanced view of India’s development 
and in devising means for rapid progress. The success of this 
Planning Commission depends very greatly on the co-operation 
it will receive from the State Governments. And so I hope that 
we may rely upon you for the fullest co-operation at all levels. 

9. As I write this, the conference of Governors and 
Rajapramukhs is taking place here.® This conference is of an 
informal type because decisions cannot be taken without full 
reference to the Chief Ministers. But it serves a useful purpose 
in giving us an overall view of what is happening in various 
parts of India. It becomes increasingly necessary for this full 
picture of India to be kept in view, not only for economic and 
planning purposes, but also in regard to many other matters. 

10. This letter is a brief one. Perhaps I might write to you a 
longer letter later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. The resolution of 15 March 1950 stated that the Planning Commission 
would consider de novo the economic conditions of the country, draw up a 
new plan for development, fix priorities and stages of the plan, identify 
factors retarding economic development and suggest remedial measures, 
determine the infrastructure for the plan, appraise periodically the 
progress achieved and recommend necessary adjustments. 

8. On 18 and 19 March 1950. 



New Delhi 
1 April, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

It has been my custom to write to you about various 
developments in foreign and domestic affairs. I confess I find 
myself unable to say much about world affairs or even about 
many of our domestic affairs at the present moment. My mind 
is full of the major problem that confronts us today. It may be 
called the Bengal problem or the Indo- Pakistan problem. 
There is no doubt that this is the severest trial that we have had 
during the last two and a half years, ever since the Punjab 
tragedy. 

2. I shall refer to two or three matters first before I deal with 
this major question. The Planning Commission has started its 
work and the first regular meeting took place on the 28th 
March. We are building great hopes on this Commission. We 
do not think of it as something to report after a while and then 
cease to be. It is a continuing Commission which will work from 
day to day and help us in building the new India. I earnestly 
trust that your Government will give it every co-operation. You 
will no doubt hear from it directly as to what they expect you to 
do in the matter. 

3. An Election Commissioner has been appointed for India. 
He IS Shri Sukumar Sen,^ who till recently was the Chief 

1. (1895*1963). Joined I.C.S., 1922; Chief Secretary, West Bengal 
Government. 1947-50; Chief Election Commissioner, 1950-58; Chairman. 
Dandakaranya Dev^elopment Authority, 1961-63. 
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Sccretan’ of the West Bengal Government. You were addressed 
some time ago about the next general elections and a variety of 
replies came to us about a suitable date. I am quite clear in my 
mind that we must have this election almost at all costs early 
ne.xt year. The latest date I can suggest is April 1951. 
Parliament, I hope, will pass legislation during the current 
sc.ssion in regard to these general elections. I hope that your 
Government will speed up all the preliminaries of this election. 

4. We have had talks with representatives of Sikkim and I arn 
glad to sav that a satisfactory decision has been arrived at. 
Sikkim will continue to be a protected state of India, that is to 
say, it will have autonomy, but its defence, foreign affairs, etc., 
will be directly under the charge of the Government of India. 
In certain other matters too, the Government of India can 
interfere.^ The subsidy which we give to Sikkim is going to be 
increased. 

5. I now come to the major problem to which I have referred 
above. You know that the Prime Minister of Pakistan is coming 
here on April 2nd for conversations on this subject. It is too 
optimistic to think that these conversations will result in a 
magical change of the situation. At the same' time, there is no 
need to think that they must fail com.pletely. The pressure of 
events is such that there is little room left for normal diploixiatic 
talk. Cruel and stark facts stare us in the face and we have to 
come to grips with. them. Every person of sense and goodwill 
w^ill hope that something good will emerge out of these 
conversations. Even though they may not result in a sudden 
change, it will be something if they encourage the forces which 
work for peace in this country and Pakistan. 

2. Provisional agreement was reached in New Delhi on 20 IV^arch 1950. 

S. The press note issued by the Government of India on 20 March 1950 said 
that as regards internal Government, the State will continue to enjoy 
autonomy subject to the ultimate responsibility of the Government of India 
for the maintenance of good administration and law and order.” 

4. Discussions between the two Prime Ministers in New Delhi from 2 to' 7 
April 19o0 mainly concerned the treatment of minorities in the two countries. 
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6. If one reads the newspapers, or some of them, one would 
imagine that there are few people in the country who really seek 
peace. There has been an amazing amount of wild writing and 
hysterical speech. I have been surprised beyond measure at this 
wave of hysteria and lack of balance that has come over large 
numbers of our people. V/e used to blame Pakistan for its 
morbid mental state. We have little to choose now, so far as this 
state of mind is concerned, between India and Pakistan. Most 
of us are afflicted by it and very few can look at things in 
perspective or with some kind of a balance. People talk vaguely 
but excitedly of firm action, meaning thereby, presumably, 
war. Well, if war unhappily comes, we shall face it and we 
should be prepared for it. But hardly anyone realizes what war 
is and what it may mean to our country and to the world. 

7. Wars come in this unhappy and distracted world and when 
they come, we have to accept the challenge. But it is not 
realized that modern war does not solve any problem. It only 
creates new problems which are much more difficult than the 
old ones. I have no doubt in my mind that war would be a 
tremendous catastrophe for all concerned and that we should 
try to avoid it to the best of our ability. Having said this, I have 
also to say that, in the circumstances of today, we have to be 
perfectly ready for it. We have, therefore, made certain fresh 
dispositions of our armed forces to meet any contingency that 
might arise. This is with no intention of provoking war or 
indulging in aggressive action. But the situation is too delicate 
for us to take risks or ignore possible developments which might 
imperil our national existence. 

8. Newspapers in Pakistan write hysterically and give a 
completely one-sided and distorted picture. I regret to say that 
many newspapers in India are equally hysterical and also give a 
completely one-sided picture. And so it becomes, difficult for 
the readers of these newspapers even to know the facts and 
consequently they cannot judge properly. AH of us have a 
natural tendency to slur over our own errors and to look only to 
the errors of our opponents. Many evil deeds have been done in 
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East Pakistan, as you well know, and vast numbers of people 
are moving from there to West Bengal and Assam. But we have 
to remember also that terrible deeds have been performed in 
West Bengal and Assam and vast numbers of Muslims are 
moving from West Bengal and Assam to East Pakistan. T here is 
a considerable flow of Muslims from north and north-western 
U.P. also to Pakistan. 

9. What does this show? Quite apart from the murder and 
arson and abductions, and forcible conversions and lootings, 
that have taken place in East Pakistan, and the murder and 
arson and looting that have taken place in West Bengal and 
some other parts of India, the major fact stands out that the 
Hindus of East Pakistan feel that it is not possible for them to 
stay there. They have no sense of security, much less of living 
their normal lives with opportunity to go ahead. The other 
major fact is that Muslims in West Bengal and, to some extent, 
in the northern and north-western parts of U.P. have also lost 
all sense of security. Pakistan, because of its basic policy, must 
be held to blame for much that has happened. But are we free 
from blame and can we excuse everything on the plea of 
inevitable reactions and repercussions? I cannot accept that 
argument. We have failed to preserve law and order and we 
have failed to give protection and a sense of security to large 
numbers of our Muslim nationals. Our failure may be 
explained, but, none the less, it is a failure which brings no 
credit to us. 

10. We are passing through a major revolution in the minds 
of the people in India. That revolution started at the time of 
the partition or earlier and it has continued in various degrees. 
Now it has reached a new climax. The first thing for us to be 
clear about is our objective. Are we holding to our old 
objectives or do we wish to change them? Whatever we do, it 
should be done deliberately and after thought and not 
spasmodically and under stress of emotion. For my part, I hold 
to our old ideals and our old objectives. I hold to them because 
I think they are right as well as because I believe that any other 
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line of action will bring ruin to our people. I am convinced that 
in the last analysis, it is the Gandhian approach to the 
communal problem that can solve it. That approach may be 
varied according to circumstances, but its basic principles have 
to be adhered to. 

1 1 . But there is little or none of this approach visible today. A 
great deal of excited criticism has been thrown at me, chiefly 
from the press in India or part of it. That criticism has led me 
to an even stronger belief that we must hold fast to our anchor. 
If that anchor drifts away, then I have no particular objective 
to work or live for. Therefore, I propose to hold to that anchor, 
whatever my critics may feel or say. I can function in no other 
way. 

12. If we look back during the past few years, it is 
extraordinary to realize how we have drifted away from our old 
moorings. Is this drift to continue? It is true that we cannot 
control Pakistan’s policy, and yet we are affected by it 
powerfully. We cannot, for the moment, control many of our 
own people. But if we are swept away by what Pakistan does or 
by what some of our own people feel in the heat of the moment, 
then we prove ourselves little men whom the course of events 
will, no doubt, sweep away. 

13. It is this basic problem that troubles my mind. Where do 
we look, what journey do we wish to undertake? Quite apart 
from peace and war, this matter must be cleared up. War is 
never an objective. It is only the means of obtaining an 
objective. 

14. Apart from these major problems, we have to deal with 
the refugee problem in its new phase. Wc have taken the fullest 
responsibility for ail refugees who may come from East Bengal. 
That is a tremendous task and yet a task which we could not 
possibly set aside. In dealing with this problem, the greatest 
co-operation of all the States in India is needed and I earnestly 
trust that your Government will give that co-operation. 
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15. Many people say that we should not have any talks with 
the representatives of Pakistan because our previous talks have 
failed and we cannot rely upon their assurances. If two 
independent States do not confer with each other, then the 
only other courses open are either war or international 
intervention. International intervention is not something that 
we can welcome or invite; war is something which has always to 
be avoided, if this is at all possible. It is to be avoided not just 
for idealistic reasons, but because of hard practical facts. It is 
not clear to me how war will solve even the present problem. It 
is much more clear that it will give rise to further and even 
more difficult problems. But apart from this, a war may well 
lead to two major consequences its development into world 
war and, secondly, social upsets on a huge scale in India and 
Pakistan. If this happens, the outcome of the war will see 
something entirely different from what we have envisaged, 
apart from the tremendous misery and destruction involved. 
War, therefore, should be the very last resort. It cannot be 
ruled out and therefore we must keep ready for it. But it must 
always be remembered that it is a counsel of despair and no 
hope or results can be expected from it. 

16. What then remains? An attempt, however difficult, to 
approach the problem through negotiations. Behind the 
negotiations there will, no doubt, be all kinds of pressures, 
including ultimately the possibility of war. Negotiations cannot 
be just merely assurances. There must be some method of 
devising a machinery of implementation of those assurances. 

17. Meanwhile, the exodus of vast numbers of people 
continues both from Pakistan and India. It is likely to continue 
for sometime, whatever we might do. All that we can do is to 
create conditions which tend to lessen that exodus and 
ultimately stop it. Talk of wholesale exchanges of populations 
seems to me totally unrealistic. Yet, large-scale exchanges are 
taking place and it would be very unwise to try to stop this 
inflow or outflow Therefore, while these migrations continue 
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and are not stopped in any way, we try to create conditions 

which would ultimately prevent them. 

18. There are at present a number of organizations and some 
newspapers which are carrying on a deliberate policy of 
creating trouble so as to force the hands of Government ^into 
declaring war. We all know that there is a great deal of public 
leeling in this matter, but 1 do not believe that the great 
majority of our people want war. In any event, nothing could 
be more cowardly on our part than to submit to the clamour of 
some people and fashion our policy accordingly. We must work 
according to our own lights and try to convince the people of 
the rightness of our action. If they are not so convinced, they 
will have to choose others to control their destinies for the time 
being. The matter is too serious for prevarication. We cannot 
tolerate the activiries of some of these organizations, notably 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the like organizations, which are 
deliberately bent on mischief. They have thrown out a 
challenge to us and we have no alternative but to accept it with 
all that this implies. For my part, my mind is clear in this 
matter and, so long as I am Prime Minister, I shall not allow 
communalism to shape our policy, nor am I prepared to 
tolerate barbarous and uncivilized behaviour. 

19, 1 suggest to you, therefore, that your Government should 
make its policy quite clear on these matters and your officers 
should have no doubt about it. I say so because 1 find that 
many of our officials are themselves not clear in their minds 
and are sometimes biased. Even our police force is not always 
impartial. Jn a crisis of this kind, half-hearted measures and 
half-hearted officials are of no use and they should be told so. 

20. There is too often a tendency to wait for some incident to 
happen before action is taken. That is unwise and we have 
often to pay heavily for it. T herefore, if the policy is clear, it 
should be given effect to before incidents occur and before ’ 
mischief-makers get busy. I have no doubt that we can control 
this situation, if we set about it. It is time we set about it in the 
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fullest measure and without any prevarication. I think it would 
be a good thing if this was explained to officials of all grades. If 
any of them are not prepared to follow this policy honestly and 
effectively, then it is open to them to leave the service. 

21. I write to you about the Bengal problem and its 
repercussions elsewhere. In considering it, however, we cannot 
forget the wider world context today. We appear to live in a 
disintegrating world and there is no near prospect of the forces 
of peace overcoming the tendencies of war. We have stood out 
as champions of peace in the world, and now, today, we feel 
humiliated. How can we champion peace and freedom 
elsewhere, if we cannot maintain them in our own country? 
How can we condemn communalism elsewhere, if we tolerate it 
in India? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
8 April, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, * 

You have been sent separately copy of the Agreement that was 
signed today by me and the Prime Minister of Pakistan. This 
Agreement deals principally with East Bengal, West Bengal, 
Assam and Tripura. But generally it concerns itself with the 
entire minority problem in Pakistan and India. 

We met to consider these vital problems at a most critical 
moment in our country’s history. We were, it might be said, 
hovering on the verge of a precipice. The significance of recent 
events and the terrible possibilities of the future gave great 
importance to this meeting. Very great interest has been taken 
in it in the principal countries of the world. This was so, not 
because people abroad are interested very much in the fate of 
millions in India or Pakistan, but because they realized that this 
was a matter which had the widest international significance. 

* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. By the Nehni-Liaquat Ali Khan Agreement signed in New Delhi on 8 
April 1950, the Governments of India and Pakistan emphasized that the 
allegiance and loyalty of the minorities was to the State of which they were 
citizens, and that it was to the Government of their own State that they should 
look for the redress of their grievances. Both Governments agreed to ensure 
complete equality of citizenship to minorities and extend ali facilities to 
migrants from East Bengal. West Bengal. Assam and Tripura. The 
Agreement also provided that each Government would set up a commission of 
inquiry to enquire into and report on the causes and extent of the communal 
disturbances. In order to help to restore confidence, the tw^o Governments 
also decided to depute two Ministers, one from each Government, to remain 
in the affected areas for such period as might be necessary, and to constitute 
separate minority commissions in East Bengal, West Bengal and Assam. 
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After seven days of continuous and exhausting discussions we 
have arrived at an Agreement. It is possible to criticize some 
items in this Agreement or to suggest that there might have 
been an improvement here and there. But, it is clear, what 
counts is not any detail in the Agreement but rather the spirit 
underlying it and the future possibilities. We have crossed a 
very big hurdle, many hurdles remain. Although we discussed 
at length recent occurrences in East and West Bengal and 
Assam, we had all the time before us the basic problem of Indo- 
Pakistan relations. These have poisoned the air for us for these 
two years and a half and they had arrived at a stage when a 
measure of disaster had already overwhelmed us and a far 
greater disaster seemed imminent. It was the parting of the 
ways. We went either to this greater disaster or we took a turn 
in the opposite direction. The Agreement indicates a turn in 
that opposite direction. I wish to be neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic about this Agreement and the future will show what 
its consequences are. But I am quite sure that the mere fact of 
Agreement and this determined and sincere effort, to turn the 
tide of events in a more hopeful direction is a good thing. It will 
bring immediate relief to millions of people who have lived or 
passed through disastrous happenings and for whom the future 
was terribly dark. That relief itself is something to be grateful 
for. We get time to consolidate this position and perhaps go 
some way in the right direction towards solving this most 
difficult problem. 


Whatever the views of any person may be about the merits of 
particular clauses of the Agreement, the position we have to 
face, after the Agreement is signed, is clear. Personally, I think 
the Agreement is definitely a good one from every point of view 
and that it lays down the foundations of a future settlement. 
But, in any event, it is something which gives us a handle to 
work for better ends and it would be unfortunate in the 
extreme if wt do not take full advantage of this. Having come 
to an Agreement, it should be accepted by all of us in the best 
of spirit and wuth a view to making it a living thing. There is no 
other way and no other alternative, except deliberately to- aim 
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at a big-scale conflict with whatever it may bring. There is no 
half-way house. I take it that almost everyone is agreed that we 
should avoid that conflict in so far as we can. If so, then we 
must of necessity give full support to this Agreement and 
implement it in letter and spirit . 

There are many aspects of this communal problem. But 
perhaps the most important aspect is the psychological one, the 
prevalence of fear and hatred and passion. From no point of 
view can these emotions be justified, for they are weakening 
and disabling. This Agreement helps us to fight the psychology 
of fear. Let us take full advantage of it and let us do so with 
goodwill and not in a half-hearted way. 

It is often said that we cannot trust the faith of the 
Government or the people of Pakistan. That may have some 
justification, though I think it is alw’ays WTong to treat a people 
in this way. Personally, I am convinced that Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan is sincerely desirous of implementing this Agreement 
and trying to solve all the other problems between India and 
Pakistan. It is also well-known that the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan occupies a commanding position in that country and 
his word counts. We should accept that word of his and help 
him. and help ourselves to implement it. 

But quite apart from what Pakistan may or may not do, it 
appears to me incumbent on us to go ahead with this matter 
with all our strength and energy and goodwill. We are playing 
for very large stakes in which the future of our country and the 
well-being of millions of common folk are involved. We would 
be guilty of a gross betrayal if we temporized at this moment 
and allowed evil forces to have their way and merely looked on. 

I earnestly trust therefore that your Government will do its 
utmost to implement this Agreement in every way and to make 
it perfectly clear that we stand by it to the full. We must try to 


2. For b.fn. see VoL 1 , p. 29. 
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capture the minds of the people and to influence them in this 
direction. We cannot do so by an attitude of cavilling and 
throwing the blame on others. Others may be to blame, and if 
so, they will necessarily suffer the consequences of wrong- 
doing. But even that wrong-doing can be limited and 
controlled by us by our actions, if they are right. It has been a 
matter of great sorrow to us to learn of the sufferings of the 
minorities in East Bengal and elsewhere. But what has 
happened in some parts of our territory in India has been not 
only a matter of sorrow but a failure of responsibility. We must 
stop this. 

The whole approach to this question must be a friendly one 
and not of blaming people. Only thus can we create an 
atmosphere that will help. We have to isolate the actual evil- 
doers who are not many. They flourish because they get a 
friendly atmosphere to work in. 

I commend this Agreement to you and earnestly trust that 
you will seize hold of this opportunity which history offers us to 
stop the rot that was setting in and to turn the tide of events in a 
better direction. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



12 


New Delhi 
15 April, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you my last fortnightly letter, I have already 
addressed to you another letter.^ This was sent immediately 
after the conclusion of the Agreement between Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan and me. This Agreement has been fully discussed in the 
press and you have no doubt studied it carefully. 

2. It may be said that this Agreement has been generally 
welcomed in India, though without great enthusiasm, and with 
the exception of most people in West Bengal. It is easy to 
understand the reaction in the surcharged atmosphere of 
Bengal where people have suffered so much. The burden of 
much that has happened not only in the course of the last few 
months, but also since the partition, has fallen on West Bengal. 

I earnestly hope, however, that even people in West Bengal will 
gradually appreciate the good in the Agreement and will try to 
implement it to the full. 

3. Two of my colleagues in the Central Cabinet, Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee ^ and Shri K.C. Neogy,^ offered their 


1. See ante, item 11. 

2. Forb.fn. see Vol. 1, p.36. 

3. For b.fn. see Vol. 1 , p. 91 . 
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resignations on this occasion Whatever their differences of 
opinion might have been at an earlier stage, it seemed to me 
that after the conclusion of the Agreement, there could be only 
one course open to us and that was full implementation of it. I 
requested them, therefore, to reconsider and withdraw their 
resignations. I regret to say that they have expressed their 
inability to do so.^ 

4 . It is clear that we have to implement this Agreement to the 
fullest in letter and spirit. Such indications as we have received 
from Pakistan go to show that the Pakistan Government is 
taking steps to implement the Agreement. The tone of the 
Pakistan press has changed very markedly for the better. A few 
unfortunate incidents have occurred, even after the signing of 
the Agreement, on the border between East and West Bengal. 
This is regrettable. But it is possible that new instructions had 
not reached those places till then. We are informed that clear 
and explicit instructions have been sent now and I hope that 
these border incidents as well as the harassment of migrants will 
cease. The West Bengal Government has also issued the 
necessary instructions. 

5. For a considerable time past, almost since the partition, 
petty border incidents between East and West Bengal have 
taken place. The Radcliffe^ boundary’ was not a clear one and 

4. Explaining the reasons for his resignation, S.P. Mookerjee, in a 
statement in Parliament on 19 April, said that his “differences are 
fundamental and it is not fair or honourable for me to continue as a member 
of the Cabinet whose policy I cannot approve.” He described India’s attitude 
towards Pakistan as “weak, halting and inconsistent.” He could not believe 
that Pakistan which had in the past observed such agreements more in their 
breach would now abide by the new Agreement. This fact, according to 
Mookerjee, was borne out by the continuing repression of the minorities in 
Pakistan, 

5. The President accepted the resignations on 15 April 1950. 

6. Cyril John Radcliffe (1894'1977). A leading British lawyer; Director- 
General, Ministry of Information, 1941-45; Chairman, Punjab and Bengal 
Boundary Commissions, 1947. 

7. The award demarcating the boundaries between India and Pakistan in 
the Punjab and Bengal was announced on 17 August 1947. 
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numerous petty disputes arose in regard to it. Some land thus 
became disputed territory and this was often the scene of these 
incidents. The Bagge^ Tribunal^ considered some of the more 
important of these disputes and gave its award which was 
accepted by both parties. Unfortunately even that award was 
not quite complete and actual demarcation has to take place in 
some areas and so some kind of a doubt persists in regard to 
these small areas. 

6. These border incidents attracted some attention 
previously. Ever since the new flare up in East and West 
Bengal, naturally every border incident has had much more 
importance attached to it. There is greater tension at the 
borders and large numbers of migrants are crossing them. 
Hence there has been greater possibility of incidents also. 

7. One such incident, which was peculiarly sad, was the 
shooting down of a Calcutta medical student who was engaged 
in giving first-aid near the border to refugees.^ ^ Firing took 
place from the Pakistan side and this fourth-year student was 
killed. This took place about two or three weeks ago. The 
actual area where he was working was apparently disputed 
territory. It was a little over two miles in width and the railway 
crossed it. 

8. Algot Fredrik Johan Bagge (1875-1971). Swedish la w'yer; Judge, Supreme 
Court of Sweden, 1930-43. 

9. The tribunal was set up under the Indo-Pakistan Agreement of 14 
December 1948 to resolve boundary disputes between East and West Bengal 
and between East Bengal and Assam. Besides Algot Bagge, the other 
members of the tribunal were Chandrasekhar Aiyar, retired judge of the 
Madras High Court, andjustice Shahabuddin of the Dacca High Court. 

10. While the award announced on 4 February 1^0 upheld India’s claim 
over the disputed areas between Murshidabad and Rajshahi districts and 
about the course of Kusiyara .river in East Bengal, its decision on 
Mathabhanga issue favoured Pakistan. The award allowed the status quo to 
be maintained in the Patharia Hill forest areas. 

11. Pakistan armed police opened fire on 31 March 1950 on a group of 
medical students and volunteers engaged in relief work at Jayanagar on the 
East Bengal border. 
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8. A major incident took place^ in Kanialpur in Tripura, 
which is a township situated almost on the borders of East 
Bengal. A large number of Muslims left this township for East 
Bengal and then apparently came back and set fire to houses in 
the township. It is said that they were supported by some 
irregular forces from Pakistan.^^ Considerable damage was 
done. This took place a little more than two weeks ago. 

9. Some of the incidents on the border have been due to 
Muslim refugees coming back to recover some of their 
belongings. In doing so, they have sometimes tried to set fire to 
their old huts. There has naturally been conflict between them 
and the police on this side, 

10. I think that these incidents are likely to cease before long, 
though one cannot guarantee that nothing will happen. The 
first effect of the Agreement should be a stoppage of this kind 
of conflict and violence, either private or official. Both sides are 
undoubtedly trying to put a stop to this and clear instructions 
have been issued accordingly. In regard to the little patches of 
disputed territory, we have suggested that these should be 
considered, for the present, as no-man’s land, and the status 
quo should be maintained. 

11. Whatever view one might take of the Agreement, one 
thing seems perfectly clear to me. Sardar Patel, in a very 
moving speech addressed to the Congress Party last evening, 
laid great stress on this aspect.^^ This is the fact that having 
arrived at this Agreement, both our honour and self-interest 
demand that we should implement it to the full. Not to do so 
would not only discredit us but harm us greatly. To try to do so 
half-heartedly would be even worse, because we would get the 


12. On 24 March 1950. 

13. Ansars, a Muslim volunteers organization from East Pakistan.. 

14. Patel exhorted the party members to strengthen the hands of Nehru and 
work for unity in the party and in the country so that a fair trial was giyen to the 
Agreement. 
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discredit and no benefit at all. Therefore, even for those people 
who are not enthusiastic about the Agreement, the only right 
course is to work for its implementation. It is a relatively small 
matter whether some item of the Agreement might have been 
somewTat different or not. The main thing is the spirit 
underlying it and the effort to translate that spirit into action. 
If the spirit is absent, either on our side or that of Pakistan, 
then the Agreement fails. If there is that earnestness of spirit, 
xheri it does not matter much if some clause is not as good as it 
might have been. In the final analysis, this is a test of our faith 
in ourselves. Some people talk of the bonafides or the lack of it 
of Pakistan. That certainly is important. But essentially it is a 
question of our own faith and confidence in ourselves. If we 
have faith and are true to it, then w^e can wTest success even out 
of apparent failure. In other words, there can be no failure 
except our own failure from this point of view. 

12. This may sound strange to some people, for memories are 
short, and we have forgotten already many of the lessons that 
Gandhiji taught us. In those days, which seem so far off now, 
we measured our action by our own faith and strength and not 
by what the opponent did. That opponent was out to check 
and counter us at every step. The lesson we learnt was that 
right action always strengthens, even though it might not 
produce the full result we desire. That right action, in order to 
produce results, must be based on faith in it and confidence in 
ourselves. 

13. It is easy to criticize. But one has always to think of an 
alternative course of action, and often enough in public affairs, 
one ha^to choose the lesser evil. After this Agreement has been 
concluded, there is no alternative course of action left for 
anyone in India, except something that inevitably leads to 
disruption and chaos. 

14. This rather negative line of argument leads to the 
conclusion that the Agreement must be implemented to the 
full. But I feel strongly that our case for the Agreement is not 
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merely a negative one but a positive one. I cannot say what our 
future Will be, for our path is full of difficulties and pitfalls. 
The passions of masses of people have been roused and we have 
seen behaviour which shames and degrades. We seem to be in 
the grip of elemental forces and long-suppressed emotions 
which suddenly erupt in volcanic outbursts. The difficulties are 
obvious. Nevertheless, even if this Agreement does not solve 
any problem to our satisfaction, it must necessarily help 
somewhat in its solution, provided we act correctly and as men 
and women of faith and determination. 


15. There is no alternative to this course of action now. Was 
there an alternative before the Agreement was signed? I do not 
think so. The real alternative was only war. Some people talked 
about an exchange of populations. Any such exchange would 
have upset the whole fabric of our State in theory and in 
practice. It could not have been confined to. any particular 
area. It would have spread gradually or suddenly to the whole 
of East and West Bengal and then to the rest of India. 

16. At the same time, if some kind of automatic exchange 
becomes inevitable to some extent, the door is left open. We 
cannot force events by acting unrealistically and not 
recognizing the urge that is at present compelling masses of 
people to move. This urge will not suddenly stop, though it may 
ultimately lessen, because of the Agreement. Tens of thousands 
are already on the move and have uprooted themselves from 
their homes. They will not go back, at any rate, for the present. 
They will continue their unfortunate journey. Because of this, 
we have made this process as safe and as easy as possible in the 
circumstances. People can travel \vithout danger and with their 
moveable property and jewellery and some cash. The rest of 
their property which they leave behind is protected or an 
attempt is made to protect it. The door is left open for them to 
go back and regain their old property or to sell it or exchange it. 
Thus immediate fear and the loss of all they possessed is largely 
removed. That obviously is a considerable gain . 
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17. The migrations may continue in spite of this, though I 
think they will lessen and ultimately dry up, if we play our part 
properly. Even if they do not dry up, it cannot be said that the 
Agreement has failed, because it has eased the situation as 
between India and Pakistan and, more especially, eased it for 
these millions of people. We get a chance to breathe and work 
for a change for the better. Surely that is not a small gain, and 
it applies not only to the tw^o Bengals and Assam, but also to 
States like the U.P. which had been gravely shaken by recent 
occurrences. 

18. Before the Agreem.ent was signed, the only real 
alternative w^as war. How^ever much we may be opposed to war, 
unfortunately we cannot, in the present state of the world, rule 
it out. If w^e could rule it out, we would keep no army or navy or 
air force. Therefore, we keep prepared for any such 
contingency, however distasteful it might be. But let us be clear 
about the consequences of such a war. Most people, who have 
talked about it, have probably not realized at all what these 
consequences are. These consequences are terrible to 
contemplate. But apart from them, how far would w’ar have 
solved the immediate problem before us? It is often said that 
war solves no problems in the modern w^orld, even if it did so in 
ancient times. It is by no means easy to understand how we 
would have solved the problem that faces us in India by w^arlike 
measures. If we w^ere compelled to resist by w^ar, w^e w^ould have 
had little choice and we would have had to accept this dreadful 
course of action, in spite of our bitter dislike of it. But it would 
have been a counsel of despair, leading to all kinds of 
unforeseen and disastrous consequences. So, if any alternative 
offered itself, we had to seize it. That alternative may not 
promise us the kind of success that we want, that is a solution of 
our present-day problems. But even if it takes us some way, it is 
worthwhile, and there is always the possibility of further 
advance towards a solution. 


19. For rny part, my mind is perfectly clear that we took the 
right step, both negatively and positively, and that any other 
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step would have been harmful in the extreme. I have 
repeatedly spoken about this Agreement and the circumstances 
that surround it. Whatever I have said has not been, just as 
politicians say, to try to cover up our errors and find some 
excuses for our action. It has been the expression of my deeply 
felt thoughts. All of us had given earnest thought to this 
difficult situation that we had to face during these few months. 
Those of us who had the responsibility for decision on these 
vita! issues' at a moment of crisis in our history, bore a heavier 
burden and had to give their full mind and heart to this matter. 
I firmly believe that we did the right thing and I am equally 
firm in my belief that we must pursue this to the utmost limit. 
If it so happens that we fail in our endeavours, that will be our 
misfortune. But I see no reason why we should fail in spite of all 
that the pessimists and prophets of evil might say. In any event, 
the die is cast and we cannot go back. To stand still is folly. We 
have, therefore, to go ahead and do so with all our strength. 
We have to save ourselves not only from what Pakistan might 
do or not do, but also from ourselves. For, as things were, both 
Pakistan and wc were heading straight towards a complete 
degradation of human behaviour. Out of that degradation, 
nothing good could come. 

20. A criticism is made that we have deserted the minority in 
East Bengal by saying in the Agreement (Clause A) that the 
allegiance and loyalty of the minorities is to the State of which 
they are citizens. This was a truism and we have said it often 
enough before. But this does not and cannot get rid of the facts 
of the situation and of the intimate relationship that exists 
between many people in India and many people in Pakistan. In 
South Africa, we stood up as champions for people of Indian 
descent who are nationals of South Africa and who had been 
deprived of certain rights which we consider as inalienable 
human rights. How much more must we feel about those who 
are far more intimately connected with us, but who, by a turn 
of fate, became nationals of another country. W^e can neither 
ignore them nor forget them nor leave them to suffer by 
themselves. 
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21. We have been accused of appeasement of Pakistan. The 
word has a bad odour and a bad history. I do not myself see 
where appeasement comes in, either on the side of the 
Government or the people. If anything that is not war is 
appeasement, then perhaps we have appeased. It would be 
equally true to say that Pakistan has tried to appease us. If an 
attempt to prevent a reversion to barbarism is appeasement, 
then perhaps the charge is true. But w^e learnt long ago in the 
school of Gandhi that there can be firmness with decency, and 
even conflict with the hand of friendship never withdrawn. 
That is not weakness, for if it is so, then Gandhi might be 
termed w^eak. And yet we all know that he w'as the bravest man 
that we have known and that he w^ould never give in w^here high 
principle was concerned. How far we have moved from those 
days, when a handful of us could challenge an ernpire, and 
challenge it with a smile on our faces and with little of ill will in 
our hearts! The strength lay in us then, not outside, and so 
nobody could ultimately defeat us. 

22. So, at this moment of crisis, we cannot and must not 
falter. We must show the discipline of a united nation and the 
confidence of a people, sure of their cause. If w^e do so, no harm 
can come to us and we shall be able to serve not only the nation 
as a whole but those unfortunate and suffering friends of ours 
who live beyond the frontiers of present-day India. 

23. If this is the choice we have made, and there is no other, 
then the work has to be undertaken with right goodwill. For 
Congressmen, more especially, it is a challenge and a test after 
their own hearts. If they have anything of the old spirit left, if 
they still believe in the ideals that moved them and which 
created human earthquakes in this country, then all is well. 
Even a small number of brave men and women can change the 
fate of a nation. But we are many. So why should any of us be 
down-hearted and pessimistic? We must go out to the people 
and repeat to them the old truths, which never grow old, and 
carry the torch which lightened not only their burden but other 
burdens also. Let us tell the people the truth and pull them 
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back from wrong thoughts and wrong action. But before we do 
so to others, we have to do this to ourselves. Only then can we 
influence others. 

24. We talk of the implementation of the Agreement and we 
can do so literally by carrying out the provisions laid down in its 
various clauses. But that is not enough, for we are struggling to 
capture something that is in the minds and hearts of our people 
as well as the people of Pakistan. And so our actions must not 
be confined to the mere clauses of the Agreement, but to 
interpret the spirit that underlies it. When w^e deal with human 
beings, whether individually or en masse, the way of approach 
should not be that of the pettifogging lawyer or attorney. We 
have to be careful, of course, as responsible persons, not to 
sacrifice any national interest. But, at the same time, our 
approach has to be generous in order to draw out generosity 
and goodwill from others. Therefore, our words and writing 
and actions should be attuned to this end. A grave 
responsibility rests with the press. It would be unfair of me to 
criticize the press generally, for most newspapers have been 
very helpful. But there are some exceptions and it has amazed 
m^e to read with what bitterness of spirit and narrowness of 
vision they deal with matters of the gravest import. 

25. Yesterday our Parliament passed the new evacuee 

1 15 . * 

property law. These laws of Pakistan and India are a mirror of 
our relationship, which has grown more and more strange and 
abnormal. In the circumstances, step by step, they became 
inevitable. Nevertheless, they are very extraordinary. These 
laws are not to blame, but rather that odd relationship that has 
developed during the last two years and a half. We are trying to 
come to grips with that relationship and to straighten out its 
crooked curves. Sometime or other, this will have to be done. 
That is inevitable, whatever shape it may take. If so, the sooner 
we do it, the better, and we might as well take advantage of the 

15. The Administration of Evacuee Property Act defined evacuees and 
evacuee property and laid down principles for the disposal of such property. 
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present moment to try to straighten it out as much as we can. 
The problem of evacuee property has been a difficult and 
intricate problem and millions of displaced persons have 
suffered because of this. We have tried repeatedly to come to 
some arrangement with Pakistan in regard to it, but have had 
little response. Meanwhile, -these evacuee property laws come 
on our statute books and affect and upset the lives of large 
numbers of people. This is a big question to be dealt with later 
and separately. But it is important that in the application and 
working out of these laws and regulations, we should remember 
the spirit of the Agreement that has been arrived at. The whole 
object of that Agreement is to create conditions of security and 
peaceful and progressive living for all minorities. Anything that 
disturbs that security goes against the spirit of that Agreement. 
Therefore, it is necessary that the administration of these laws 
should be veiy' carefully scrutinized and every appearance of 
injustice or hardship should be avoided. It may be that a few 
guilty persons escape. It is far more important that the innocent 
do not suffer. Therefore, Custodians of Evacuee Property all 
over the countr}’ should be directed to bear this Agreement in 
mind all the time and function with moderation. Let us see 
during the next two or three months how events develop and let 
us do nothing to prevent their developing in the right direction. 
This applies to the permit system also between India and 
Pakistan. 

26. In the course of the next few days a delegation is going 
from Delhi to Karachi to discuss trade matters* between the two 
countries. For some months now, trade between India and 
Pakistan has been at a standstill. Some talks on these matters 
took place between the officials of the two countries when the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan was here. It was decided then to 
continue the talks as soon as possible and we agreed to send our 
officials to Karachi for this purpose. 


16. From 19 to 21 April 1950. 
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27. You will have seen that we have accepted the 
appointment of Sir Owen Dixon as mediator in Kashmir. So 
has Pakistan, and I suppose that he will come to India 
sometime early in May. Sir Owen Dixon is an eminent judge of 
the High Court of Australia and has a high reputation for 
learning and integrity. 

28. The budget session of our Parliament will end within a 
few days. Before it does so, we have to pass a Representation of 
the People Bill.’® This is necessary so that arrangements for the 
general elections might proceed as rapidly as possible. I have 
often written to you about the necessity for holding these 
elections early next year. We cannot possibly afford to delay 
them. A certain conflict arises between these elections and the 
census which also will take place early next year. It is proposed 
to hold the elections soon after the census. This might mean 
that the elections will be held sometime in April 1951 . 

29. The President and I are going to Dhanbad next week to 
open one of our major scientific laboratories, the Fuel Research 
Institute. Among the many disappointments that we have 
had, there is at least one achievement for which we can take 
credit and that is the advance of scientific research in this 
country. Our new laboratories are magnificent institutions of 
which any country can be proud. In this connection, I should 
like to draw your attention to a certain tendency which is doing 
harm to science. This is a tendency towards separation of 
research from teaching. This is accentuated in India by the 
separation of most research institutes from the universities. 
Even from the point of view of governmental organization, they 


17. (1886-1972). Judge, High Court of Australia. 1929-52 and Chief justice, 
1952-64; United Nations mediator in Kashmir dispute. 1950. 

18. The Bill passed on 20 April 1950 prescribed the strength of the Lok 
Sabha, the State Legislatures and the upper houses and laid down nomns for 
the preparation of electoral rolls, delimitation of constituencies and the 
qualifications of the voters. 

19. The Central Fuel Research Institute was inaugurated by Nehru on 22 
April 1950. 
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are separate. It seems to me essential that there should be the 
closest co-ordination between research institutes and 
universities. Also that we should encourage research work in 
universities. After all, our major research institutes must be fed 
from the universities and if the universities dry up, then the 
research institutes cannot survive for long. 

30. One of the unfortunate consequences of the upheavals 
following partition has been the large number of students who 
were affected by it. A question has arisen as to whether these 
students can appear at university examinations as private 
candidates and without attending the normal number of 
lectures. I am all against lowering the standards of our 
universities and I dislike the private student system. The 
advantage of going to a university cannot be obtained by 
merely reading books and passing examinations. Nevertheless, 
I would like you to consider how far we can accommodate these 
refugee students as private candidates. I would not like the 
standards to be lov/ered for them. It may be necessary that the 
interval between the two examinations might be slightly 
increased for them. Thus the normal two years’ course in a 
university might be increased to three for those who are 
attending evening classes, etc. I hope your Education 
Department and the universities in your State will pay heed to 
the needs of these students. 

31. I hope to send you separately a summary of the 
programme of the Chinese Communist Government. This will 
be in their own language. China is of great importance in Asia 
and in the world today and it is necessary that we should know 
what they stand for, or, at any rate, what they say they stand 
for. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
2 May, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The dominating feature of the past fortnight, as of the 
fortnight before it, was what might be called the Bengal 
situation. Everywhere people watched, with varying degrees of 
hope and apprehension, the results that flowed from the 
Agreement of 8th April. It is difficult to measure these 
consequences, though there are some tests which can be 
applied. One obvious test is that of the exodus. There was, to 
begin with, a fairly marked falling off in the exodus both ways 
in Bengal and Assam. Then figures rose again and now there is 
a tendency for these figures to go down, though not very 
greatly. 


2. Two contrary forces are at play. One is the increased 
confidence of people to stay or to return. The other is fear, if 
not so much of the present, then of the future, and therefore to 
take advantage of present conditions to migrate. Thus while the 
Agreement and what has followed certainly bring some 
measure of confidence, at the same time it facilitates people’s 
migrations, because conditions to do so are much easier and a 
good deal of moveable property, including jewellery, etc., can 
be brought over. There is thus a feeling of moving across the 
border while the going is good. One fact, however, which is not 
sufficiently publicized, is that a fairly considerable number of 
Hindus are returning from West Bengal to East Bengal. Thus 
the latest figures of Hindu migrations from East Bengal to West 
Bengal are about 12,000 a day. Hindus going back to East 
Bengal from West Bengal have numbered between 3,000 to 
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4,000 a day. That is a fairly substantial number, though not 
much. So far as Muslims are concerned, their exodus is much 
less from West Bengal than it used to be. Indeed, the exodus of 
Muslims from the U.P. and Rajputana to West Pakistan has 
been almost as big and has caused us a good deal of worry. 

3. There is no doubt that the Agreement and what has 
followed it have changed the whole atmosphere of India and 
Pakistan. It has brought immediate relief to millions and a 
certain glimmering hope for the future. It is also true that 
Governments on both sides are trying their utmost to 
implement the Agreement. All the information that has come 
to me, as well as my personal observation, go to show that the 
Pakistan Government is determined to implement the 
Agreement. I was myself witness to a certain measure of 
popular enthusiasm in Karachi when I visited that city 
recently.^ 

4. All this is to the good and is a basic gain which no one can 
take away. The change in atmosphere was indeed so sudden 
that it appeared almost miraculous in some places. 
Newspapers, which had been breathing hatred and violence, 
became full of the milk of human kindness. Whatever the 
future may show, even the gains achieved in the present are 
remarkable and cannot be washed away. Nevertheless, it is 
perfectly true that fear and uncertainty of the future fill the 
minds of the Hindus in East Bengal and, to some extent, of the 
Muslims in West Bengal and parts of the U.P., etc. There have 
been no incidents at all in the U.P. excepting some trouble that 
took place at the time of the Holu And yet the U.P. migrations 
had continued. This shows this basic fear and a sense of 
insecurity. We have a hard fight ahead of us against this sense 
of fear. 

5. People who have given any thought to this matter realize 
the importance of the Agreement and the fact that there was 

1. On 26 and 27 April 1950. 

2. Set ante, p. 51. 
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no alternative to it except something which led to catastrophe 
and disaster. 


6 I paid a very brief visit to Karachi on the 26th and 27th 
\pnl I discussed with the Prime Minister of Pakistan many 
questions relating to this Agreement, as well as other matters of 
importance, which included Kashmir and the evacuee property 
question. Not much progress was made regarding Kashmir. 
But in regard to evacuee properties, I felt that we had 
succeeded in opening a door which has been shut for too long 
and that it would be possible to make some progress before 
long. It was not possible for me, in the short time at my disposal 
in Karachi, to discuss these matters in detail. The general 
principles were considered and I expressed the hope that we 
might, as far as possible, apply the rules that we had laid down 
for Bengal to West Pakistan and India.^ This is a difficult and 
intricate matter and all kinds of new and rather novel laws 
come into existence. I feel, however, that we shall be able to go 
ahead before long. We are considering this new approach to 
this problem now and probably there will be a special 
conference between the two countries to consider the evacuee 
properties. 


7. I might mention that the International Red Cross of 
Geneva are sending a number of doctors and medical stores 
worth nearly 20 lakhs of rupees for Bengal and Assam. They 
are making this generous gift to us, and separately to Pakistan, 
and all that we have to pay is the air passage money of the 
doctors. We have gladly agreed to this proposal. 


3. The Bengal Agreement liberalized conditions for removal of household 
effects including jewellery and cash, restored rights of ownership of 
immovable property and allowed the sale and exchange of such property. 
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8. The ice has also been broken between India and Pakistan 
in regard to trade. The trade agreement^ is useful and helpful 
to both us and Pakistan. It does not go very far, but it does 
make a big difference and I hope that another step in advance 
will be taken soon. 

9. The Education Ministry have suggested that the 
Inspectorates of Education in the States should be utilized to 
promote communal understanding in educational institutions. 
I think this ^.s an excellent suggestion. I think also that our 
senior students, during their holidays, might well devote 
themselves to this highly important task. Whatever our views 
may be about political or economic problems, any man or 
woman with any sense wall realize that no progress can be made 
unless we have this communal understanding. This is a 
challenge to us, and if we fail in this challenge we dub ourselves 
as backward and little-minded people lacking the culture that 
makes a nation grow and prosper. 

10. The challenge is there, not so much from Pakistan, but 
from those of our own people who can only think and act on the 
strictly communal plane. It is extraordinary how^ soon many of 
us have forgotten one of the basic principles and planks of the 
Congress -inter-communal unity — for which we laboured ever 
since Gandhiji came on the political scene more than thirty 
years ago. The issue is a clear one, though attempts are made to 
befog it. W^e have talked about a secular State. Often enough, 
those who talked most about it have understood it least and 
belied it by their own words and actions. W^e have to decide 
firmly and precisely what we stand for in this important matter. 
There can be no half-way house and no sitting on the fence. 


4. A short-term agreement for three months was signed in Karachi on 21 
April 1950 by which India agreed to supply certain essential commodities like 
cotton textiles, jute manufactures, mustard oil and steel in exchange for 
supply by Pakistan of 800,000 bales of raw jute. To avoid currency 
difficulties, both sides agreed that the transaction would be in rupees through 
a special account maintained in India. 
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Nor can we adopt a high philosophical attitude and allow 
matters to take their course. That is not the way of free men 
and women or of people who want to mould their destiny and 
not be mere playthings of forces they cannot control. 
Therefore, for all of us in India, and more especially 
Congressmen and Congresswomen, this issue of communal 
unity and a secular State must be made perfectly clear. We 
haye played about with this idea sufficiently long and have 
moved away from it far enough. We must go back and go back 
not secretly or apologetically, but openly and rather 
aggressively, though with all courtesy. The Working 
Committee of the Congress has, of course, supported the 
Agreement and reiterated its old policy. But something more is 
necessary and that is for all Congress Committees to take this up 
as a question having first priority and as something which has 
been the very basis and foundation of our struggle for freedom. 
There can be no compromise on this issue, for any compromise 
can only mean a surrender of our principles and a betrayal of 
the cause of India’s freedom. It must be remembered that once 
we surrender, even in part, on this issue, then disruptive forces 
come into play and carry this process further and further. Our 
society has for long ages past been very loosely knit with all 
kinds of inner divisions. Gandhiji and the great Congress 
movement broke down many of these inner walls and built up a 
widespread structure which symbolized the unity of India on 
every plane, though it had not interfered with the rich diversity 
of our country. 

11. In olden days our loose-knit society had both an element 
of weakness and an element of strength in it and because of this 
strength it survived. In conditions as they exist today, no such 
loose- knit society could survive for long. If, therefore, we let 
loose disruptive forces, they will be too powerful for us to 
control and they will go much further than anyone can possibly 
imagine now. Therefore, quite apart from principle and our 
well-established policy, even a small degree of wisdom and 
foresight should convince us that there is only one way for free 
India to take and that is the way of breaking down barriers 
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amongst ourselves, and more especially barriers put up in the 
name of religion or caste. All these barriers weaken the nation 
at a time when the utmost unity and strength are necessary% 
both from the domestic and the international points of view. 

12. Whatever the consequences of the Agreement of April 
8th, there can be no doubt that it has enhanced our prestige all 
over the world. It has also given us confidence in ourselves, 
because we solved the problem with our own unaided efforts 
and not relying upon a third party. It is very seldom that two 
countries, inflamed with passion, going to the brink of war, 
pull themselves up and deliberately walk in a different 
direction. The real thing that counts ultimately for a people is 
their inner strength. The processes that were going on before 
the Agreement were snapping that strength and making us, as 
they made Pakistan, full of fear and hatred. The mere stopping 
of those processes is gain enough and strengthens us for further 
advance in future. 

13. We have many problems to face, but for the present the 
most important and basic problem is the implementation of the 
Agreement in spirit and letter. In spirit, I would like to 
emphasize, because the letter by itself does not help much. The 
most pleasing feature of the past few^ weeks has been the 
psychological change and this is more important than even 
practical consequences. We have to take advantage of this new 
situation and not allow it to relapse. Governments and the 
machinery of the State can help very greatly in this. They will 
help only if all of them are imbued with a certain crusading zeal 
and a firm faith in the principles we stand for. 

14. Parliament passed the Representation of People Bill just 
before it adjourned.^ This was to facilitate arrangements being 
made for the general elections. I repeat what I have said before 
that these elections must be held in the early part of next year 
and before the monsoon. This is of the highest importance, and 


5. Se^ ante, p. 78. 
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I am sorry that some States do not quite appreciate this 
urgency. We have impressed this upon our Election 
Commissioner. Shri Sukumar Sen,. and I would like you to 
impress this upon your officers concerned with this business. 
Qjjj. Election Commissioner will be visiting a number of States 
to discuss these coming elections and the preparations that have 
to be made for them. I hope you will give every co-operation to 
him in this task. 

15 . Some little time ago our representatives went to South 
Africa to discuss the proposed round table conference. On the 
whole, that meeting was a successful one, though it did not 
produce any substantial result. It is most unfortunate that the 
South African Union Government should persist in passing 
legislation which is harmful to Indians and others there. It 
seems to me clear that if the South African Government insists 
on this, then the whole basis for a round table conference is 
knocked out. We are in communication with the South African 
Government.* 


6 - Seean^f,pp. 28 and 49 . 

7. The highly discriminatory legislative enactments of the South Africn 
Government between February and July 1950 were the Group Areas Act 
providing for the separation of different ethnic groups and races, the 
amended Asiatic 3 Land Tenure Act which introduced segregation for the 
purposes of trade and extended its application to areas other than Natal, and 
the Population Registration Act providing for compulsory registration and 
issue of identity cards to all citizens to emphasize racial differences. 

8 . The Indian Government in (htir aide memoire of 5 April 1950 had called 
bpon the South African Government not to proceed with the Group Areas. Bill 
and prosecution of Indians under the Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act 
pending the holding of the round table conference. In their note of 29 April, 
the Government of India, regretting the South African Government’s refusal 
to comply with their request, stated that action under these enactments was 
“bound to create an impression that segregation is the settled and irrevocable 
policy of the Union Government, and that the only purpose of the proposed 
round table conference can be to discuss compulsory repatriation of Indians 
from South Africa.” 
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16. I hope you saw or read the statement I made in regard to 
the Fair Wages Bill.^ We attach great importance to this, but 
unfortunately we could not pass it during the last session of 
Parliament. We hope to publish the Bill soon for public 
information and criticism. 

17. After considerable thought certain decisions have been 
taken in regard to cotton policy for the next year.^^ It has 
become essential for us to grow our own cotton. Otherwise, we 
are dependent upon foreign sources. We, therefore, wish to 
encourage cotton cultivation. Certain decisions have been 
taken by the Government of India in this respect and they have 
no doubt been communicated to you. Generally speaking, we 
are convinced that there should be no decontrol of cotton prices 
at present. We have suggested the remission of land revenue on 
additional land brought under cotton cultivation. 

18. I have practically decided to visit Indonesia early in June. 
Just about this time, our naval squadron consisting of a cruiser ^ 
and some destroyers, etc., had organized a cruise in South 
East Asia waters. At the request of the Navy, I have agreed to 
go to Indonesia in our cruiser. We shall sail probably from 
Cochin on the 2nd June. 1 shall spend about 8 days in Indonesia 
and return by air, stopping at Singapore and Rangoon on the 
way. 


9. On 18 April 1950. Nehru assured Parlianient of his Government’s 
commitment to proceed with the Fair Wages Bill as quickly as possible as the 
Government had been party to the tripartite agreement of 18 I>ecember 1947 
on this issue. 

10. On 2 May 1950, the Government announced remission of land revenue 
and provision of other incentives to cot ton -growers and asked the State 
Governments to remove all restrictions on cotton growing and provide 
irrigation facilities for it. 

11. LN.S. Delhi. 
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19 Parliament ended in the course of the last fortnight after 
passing a great deal of legislation. The next session is not likely 
to take place before late August or September. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14 


New Delhi 
17 May, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, a change has taken place in the 
Central Cabinet. In accordance with the new Constitution, a 
new Council of Ministers had to be formed. Normally this 
should have been done soon after the new Constitution came 
into effect. But we were then at the beginning of our budget 
session and it was not at all desirable to effect any change at 
that stage. Other disturbing events followed in East and West 
Bengal. At last, this long overdue change, was brought about 
early this month. 1 submitted my resignation as well as the 
Cabinet’s resignation to the President,^ and he was good 
enough to charge me with the duty of forming a new Cabinet. I 
accepted that charge and presented a list of names to him.^ 

This list, as you know, contained the names of many old 
colleagues. There were already two vacancies in the Cabinet at 
that time due to the resignation of Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
and Shri K.C. Ncogy. 

2. At the time of presenting this list, it was stated that Dr. 

John Matthai had expressed his desire to resign from his office 
of Minister, but had agreed to stay on till the end of the month. 

Shri Mohanlal Saksena* had actually sent in his resignation to 

1. A new Council of Ministers with Nehru as Prime Minister was sworn in 
on 6 May 1950. 

2. On 5 May 1950. 

3. The list included the names of Hare Krushna Mahtab, K.M. Munshi 
and C.C. Biswas. C. Rajagopalachari was also invited to join the Cabinet. 

4. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 150. 

t 
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me sometime earlier.^ At my request, he also agreed to stay on 
till the end of the month. A third Minister who will go out of 
the Cabinet at the end of the month is Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram.® He is going to undertake the very difficult charge 
of the Governorship of Assam. The new Ministers are: Shri C. 
Rajagopaiachari ’ and Shri Sri Prakasa,® both of whom will 
come about the end of the month, and Shri Hare Krushna 
Mahtab,® till recently Chief Minister of Orissa, and Shri K.M. 
Munshi.^® 

3. The Government that resigned early this month had been 
in existence since the 15th August, 1947, the day of the coming 
of our independence. As a matter of fact, many of them had 
been in office since September 1946, when for the first time we 
came into Government.'^ Ever since August 1947, this Cabinet 
had continued, with minor changes and additions. This was a 
fairly long period for a Cabinet to continue more or less 
unchanged. During this period the Cabinet had to face v^ry 
severe crises and shouldered heavy responsibilities. It will be for 
the historian to judge subsequently how we discharged our task. 
No doubt we committed mistakes, but I think that it can be 
said with truth that we worked to the utmost of our capacity 
and ability and with the desire to serve India during this very 


5. On 30 April 1950. 


6. For b. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 84. 

7. Forb.fn. see Vol. 1, p.l41. 

8. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 278. 

9. (b.l899). Congressman from Orissa; Chief Minister of Orissa, 1946-50 
and 1957-60; Union Minister of Industries and Commerce, 1950-52; Governor 
of Bombay, 1955-56; member, LokSabha, 1962-67. 

10. (i891-197I). Home Minister in Bombay, 1937-39; Union Minister of 
Food and Agriculture. 1950-52; Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 1952-57; later 


joined the Swatantra Party; author of several books in Gujarati and English 
and founder of Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, 1938. 


IL These included Vailabhbhai Patel, Baldev Singh. John Matthai and 
Jagjivan Ram. Maulana Azad had joined the Ministry in December 1946. 

12. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and N.V. Gadgil had 
joined on 14 August 1947, Gopalaswami Ayyangar in September 1947 and 
Jairamdas Doulatram in December 1947. 
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difficult period of our history. I am sorry that one of the most 
eminent members of our Cabinet, Dr. John Matthai, is leaving 
us. His high reputation for ability and integrity was a great 
asset to our Government and he has been throughout these 
years one of the strongest pillars of our Government. 

4. I am sorry also that Shri Mohanlal Saksena is leaving us. 
His Ministry of Rehabilitation has often been severely criticized 
and its faults and errors of commission have been pointed out. 
Perhaps no Ministr}^ had to deal with such difficult human 
problems as the Ministiy^ of Rehabilitation. In criticizing this 
Ministry, we are apt to forget the great achievements to its 
credit and only think of what has not been done. The problem 
of dealing with millions of displaced human beings, many of 
them in a state of great physical and mental distress, involved a 
continuous and tremendous strain on those responsible for its 
solution. Our first Minister of Rehabilitation was Shri K.C. 
Neogy, who worked hard and conscientiously and achieved 
good results. But after a period the strain was too great on him 
and we decided to change his portfolio. This burden was 
subsequently shouldered by Shri Mohanlal Saksena and his 
advisers and colleagues. The problem of rehabilitating large 
numbers of people still remains, but it is worth while to find out 
what has already been done in this line, for the achievements 
are remarkable, if we compare the conditions of today with the 
conditions that existed three and a half years ago. 

5. It must be remembered that we have had to face not only 
the immediate and colossal consequences of the partition, but 
also a continuous stream of refugees coming to India during 
these three years. In the last half of 1947, huge migrations took 
place between Western Pakistan and India. That was the basic 
problem and it was a problem of staggering dimensions. But 
this business did not stop there. Migrations continued, though 
on a lesser scale from Sind and from East Bengal throughout 
1948 and a large part of 1949. As a result, practically the entire 
Hindu and Sikh population of Sind, with the exception of 
about one hundred fifty thousand Hindus, including about one 
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hundred thousand people of the scheduled classes, left Sind for 
India. Also over a million and a half Hindus left East Bengal for 
India. Thus, the burden on the Ministry of Rehabilitation was 
a continuing and an ever-growing one. During the last few 
months, we have seen another upheaval in East and West 
Bengal and Assam and huge migrations again in those areas, as 
well as from Uttar Pradesh. 

6. Thus, the problem of rehabilitation is very far from solved, 
though a great deal has been done. We have gained experience 
and we can deal with the problem now in a more methodical 
way.' 

7. The new Ministers who have joined the Government or 
who are going to join it soon are all able and experienced men, 
well-known to the public life of India. They are leading 
Congressmen and some of them have held high posts in the 
administration of the country. I welcome specially Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari who has consented, not without reluctance, to 
come out of his retirement to serve the country. I felt that I was 
justified in requesting him to do so because of his ripe wisdom 
and the need for that wisdom in the affairs of the country 
today. I am grateful to him for his agreeing to join us at great 
personal inconvenience. 

8. The new Cabinet is facing our problems with good heart 
and the new Ministers who have already joined have brought 
energy and vitality to their task. I am sure that all of us will pull 
together as a team and face our problems and difficulties with 
courage and confidence. 

9. The two dominating issues at present are Indo- Pakistan 
relations with all their ramifications, and the economic policy 
to be pursued in this country. The Agreement of April 8th, 
1950 brought about a radical change in our approach to the 
former problem. The Agreement itself, though important and 
with far-reaching results, was really only a part of the big 
psychological change that came into evidence immediately 
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afterwards. No one can presume to say that we have gone far in 
solving the various problems between India and Pakistan. They 
are difficult and intricate and the legacy of the past pursues us. 
There is Kashmir about which the two viewpoints differ 
radically and no obvious solution is in prospect. So far as we are 
concerned, our position is clear and we have already shown our 
spirit of accommodation to the utmost limit. There is little 
room for us to say anything more. Sir Owen Dixon, the U.N. 
mediator, is due here sometime this month.^^ 

10. The other issues between us and Pakistan are being 
tackled now in a different spirit. No great progress has been 
made thus far, but this new approach promises substantial 
results, in regard to both the evacuee property problem and 
canal waters. 

11. The Agreement of April .8 related chiefly to East and 
West Bengal and Assam, and the major test of the 
implementation of that Agreement was its effect on migrations 
of people from one country to another. There has undoubtedly 
been an improvement in this matter, but I am afr^iid the 
improvement has not been quite so marked as we had hoped. 
One of the reasons for this, of course, is that facilities for 
travelling and carrying moveable property and jewellery have 
encouraged people to cross the border. A significant feature of 
this traffic of people between East and West Bengal is the 
growing number of persons who are going back to their old 
province or homes. This is undoubtedly a healthy sign. To give 
you an instance: from the 11th to the 12 th May, 10,534 Hindus 
came to West Bengal from East Bengal. On the same day, 
6,041 Hindus went to East Pakistan by railway from West 
Bengal. Of these 6,041 Hindus, a little over 2,000 were women 
and children. It is probable that many people are going back in 
order to get their properties or bring some of their belongings, 
but it is highly unlikely that such large numbers of women and 


13- He arrived in New Delhi on 27 May 1950. 
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children would go back unless they intended remaining in East 
Bengal. Thus, it may be said that quite a substantial number of 
Hindus are returning to East Bengal. 

12. During the same period, i.e., from 11th to 12th May, 
4,664 Muslims left West Bengal for East Pakistan. At the same 
time, 2,509 Muslims came back to West Bengal from East 
Pakistan. Thus, both in the case of Hindus and Muslims, there 
is a marked flow back of population. We get many reports still 
of petty incidents occurring in East Bengal, and sometimes in 
West Bengal, which harass the minorities. But generally 
speaking, conditions may be said to have improved. 

13. The latest figures received of the exodus on either side 
confirm this improvement as also the growing tendency of 
migrants to return to their homes. On the 15th/ 16th May, 
7,843 Hindus came to West Bengal from East Bengal, while 
4,821 Hindus left by train for East Pakistan from West Bengal. 
In this figure of 4,821, there were 1,500 women and children. 
On the same day, 3,446 Muslims left West Bengal for East 
Pakistan and 2,054 Muslims arrived in West Bengal from East 
Pakistan. Of the latter figure, over 900 were women and 
children. 

14. One unhealthy feature of the situation has been the 
continuation of the exodus of Muslims from the U.P. and 
surrounding areas to Western Pakistan. This averaged four 
thousand a day, then it went down to two thousand, and then it 
rose again to five thousand and over. There has not been any 
incident in the U.P. for over two and a half months and yet this 
exodus has continued. Partly this was due to a mistaken belief 
that there was plenty of work at high wages in West Pakistan. 
But undoubtedly it is partly due to the atmosphere of fear 
which has affected minorities in various parts of Pakistan and 
India. The U.P. Government has tried its utmost to check this 
exodus and Congress workers have also helped in this process. 
We have also announced that all the Muslims who have gone 


14. On 13 May 1950. 
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from India to West Pakistan since the beginning of March can 
come back and be reinstated in their old properties.^^ This is an 
application of the principle we have accepted for the two 
Bengals. The Pakistan Government has recently announced 
that it will prevent any further ingress into West Pakistan of 
people from India.^^ We have pointed out to them that this 
may well have a contrary effect. In fact, the moment there was 
a rumour of this, the exodus increased because people felt they 
would not have a chance of going later. 

15. Early this month, a rather remarkable gathering took 
place ill Delhi. This was a joint meeting of the newspaper 
editors conferences of India and Pakistan.^^ A large number of 
Pakistan editors came and fraternized with the Indian editors. 
The whole proceedings were remarkable for their friendliness 
and desire to co-operate in bringing about normal relations 
betw^een India and Pakistan. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the press of India and Pakistan has behaved well and 
helped in implementing the Agreement of April 8th. 
Unfortunately, there are a few exceptions still. 

16. It is difficult to have exact figures of the migrations 
during the last three or four months. But such information as 
we possess indicates that uptil now about 17 lakhs of non- 
Muslims have crossed over from East Bengal to India, i.e., to 
West Bengal, Tripura and Assam. During the same period, 
about 7 lakhs of Muslims have crossed over from India (i.e.. 
West Bengal, Assam, Tripura, as well as U.P., Rajasthan, etc.) 
to East and West Pakistan. 

15. To facilitate the process of scrutiny and verification of the claims of 
Muslim migrants, India requested Pakistan to furnish a complete list of such 
persons before 31 December 1950. 

16. On 12 May. Pakistan decided to seal its border from 20 May 1950. 

17. On 13 May 1950. 

18. On 4 and 5 May 1950. 
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Bengals. The Pakistan Government has recently announced 
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editors conferences of India and Pakistan.^® A large number of 
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The whole proceedings were remarkable for their friendliness 
and desire to co-operate in bringing about normal relations 
between India and Pakistan. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the press of India and Pakistan has behaved well and 
helped in implementing the Agreement of April 8th. 
Unfortunately, there are a few exceptions still. 
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17. On 13 May 1950. 

18. On 4 and 5 May 1950. 
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17. Among the new Ministers appointed is Shri C.C. Biswas/® 
Central Minister in terms of the Indo- Pakistan Agreement. On 
behalf of Pakistan, Dr. Malik has been ap|)ointed. These two 
Central Ministers are meeting in Calcutta and drawing up 
their procedure and programme of work. They are both 
starting with the fixed intention of co-operating with each other 
in the solution of the problems they have to deal with. 

18'. There has been a resumption of goods traffic between 

India and Pakistan and the trade talks have also resulted in 

22 

some agreement. 

19. It may be said, therefore, that, on the whole, we are 
progressing in the right direction, though the pace is rather 
slow and many hurdles remain. Unfortunately, some of the 
speeches delivered by the Prime Minister of Pakistan in the 
United States have not always been happy in so far as Indo- 
Pakistan relations are concerned and there has been a good 
deal of criticism in the press of India in regard to them. 
Nevertheless, our main approach to this problem must remain 
the same. We have to choose between two basic approaches: 


19. (1888-1960). Lawyer from Calcutta; member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1930-37; judge, Calcutta High Court, 1937-48; Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1949-50; Union Minister of State for Minority Affairs, 
1950-52; Union Minister for Law, 1952-57. 

20. A.M. Malik (b. 1905). Physician and politician from East Bengal; 
Minister, East Bengal, 1947-48; Pakistan Minister for Minority Affairs, 
1950-52 and of Labour and Health, 1949-55; Ambassador to Switzerland, 
1955-58, to China. 1958-61, and to Philippines, 1961-65; High Commissioner 
to Australia, 1965-67; Minister of Health, Labour, Social Welfare and Family 
Planning, 1970-71; sentenced to life imprisonment by Bangladesh 
Government in December 1971, but released in December 1973. 

21. On 17 May 1950. 

22. See ante, p. 83. 

23. Liaquat Ali Khan visited the United States from 3 to 26 May 1950. On 5 
May 1950, he said in Washington that Pakistan would welcome a LKS. 
guarantee of its territorial integrity.’* Two days later, at a press conference, 
he again stated that Pakistan needed the guarantee because of “possible 
aggression from India.” 
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one may be called the general Congress approach representing 
the Congress viewpoint in regard to communal matters during 
the last thirty years or more, and the other is the communal 
approach which is ideologically represented by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and like organizations. There are variations and 
gradations in between the two. But the choice is ultimately 
between these two. Because of the fact that Pakistan, from its 
very inception, has functioned in a communal way, we have 
naturally been affected by it and I regiet to say that large 
numbers of our people, including Congressmen, have become 
rather communal-minded. That reaction is understandable, 
but it is not a right reaction if we judge it from the Congre.ss 
point of view. To function along the old Congress lines does not 
mean weakness or appeasement: the old Congress was neither 
weak nor compromising where fundamental issues were 
concerned. But it did approach its problems, whether they were 
communal or Indo-British, in a particular way which Gandhiji 
had taught us. That way was not only ideologically correct, 
but, as events have shown, practically good and yielded re.sults. 

20. During the last two and a half years or more we have 
gradually drifted, because of the pressure of circumstances, 
towards a communal reaction to the communal problem. That 
way lay no solution, but only a continuous and mutual 
deterioration. We have pulled ourselves up and we have seen 
how popular sentiment, both in India and Pakistan, has 
reacted favourably to this change. This shows the way people’s 
minds work and how they welcome any opportunity for co- 
operation and peace. Where principles are concerned, we have 
to be firm and unyielding, but in so far as the approach is 
concerned, if we have to follow what Gandhiji told us and what 
the Congress attempted to practise, we have to be friendly, co- 
operative, and even generous. Friendliness and generosity do 
not mean giving up anything which is vital, but represent a 
state of the mind which inevitably produces like results. 

21. There is no doubt that the Indo-Pakistan Agreement and 
its immediate consequences produced marked results all over 
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the world and increased our stature as it increased also the 
stature of Pakistan. The contrary approach, which may be said 
to be represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and like 
organizations, is not only completely negative but is essentially 
based on vague ideas of violence, hatred and conflict, in the 
hope that out of all this something good might possibly come. 
That is neither sensible nor logical nor good morals nor good 
policy. It is an adolescent way of thinking and action, giving 
way to an urge of the moment without thinking where it might 
lead to. 

22. The second major problem, to which I have referred, is 
that of economic policy. That is undoubtedly the basic problem 
of the country. I am glad that in dealing with it we have the 
advantage of the advice of the Planning Commission. This 
Planning Commission, consisting of eminent and earnest men 
devoted to their work, is likely to be of the greatest help to 
Government in arriving at conclusions and in drawing up policy 
for the future. The Planning Commission has the advantage of 
viewing the entire picture as a whole and not losing itself in 
small parts of it. I drew your attention, in my last letter, to the 
planning conference that had taken place in Delhi. This 
planning conference passed a number of resolutions^’ and also 
adopted generally a long memorandum which was placed 
before it by the Congress Planning Committee. You must have 
received both these resolutions and the memorandum. I shall 


24. In fact, no such reference was made in the letter of 2 May 1950. 

25. The resolutions passed on 25 and 26 April suggested measures such as 
lifting of unnecessary controls, intensification of the land reclamation 
programme, encouragement of cultivation of cotton and jute and of increase 
in the yield of agricultural produce, restriction on import of consumer goods, 
promotion of exports, welfare of labour and encouragement of cotton and 
village industries for the planned development of the country. 

26. The memorandum envisaged an integrated development of the rural 
and the industrial sectors within the broad framework of a decentralized co- 
operative economy. It was adopted by the planning conference on 25 April 
1950 as part of a “Objectives” resolution. 

27. Not printed. 
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send them to you again, because I should like you and your 
Government and officers to consider them with care. While the 
Planning Commission is not committed to this memorandum, 
it views it with a large measure of agreement. This conference 
laid stress on various activities on behalf of Government and the 
public. In particular, it pointed out that it was essential to 
activise the public if any great results were to be obtained. The 
Commission will probably address you on this subject separately 
and make some suggestions for your consideration and 
comment. One of the important subjects for us to consider is 
that of integration of rural and industrial economy. 

23. Government is often criticized and a healthy criticism is to 
be welcomed. But there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of industry and business to criticize Government in 
unrestrained terms. Recently, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association did so and made certain proposals which were 
certainly to the advantage of the millowners, whatever other 
results may have flowed from them.^^ But what struck me as 
unfortunate was the possible consequence of this criticism in 
creating alarm in the minds of the farmers. Whoever else may 
be liable to criticism, I do not think the millowners can possibly 
consider themselves blameless. I think that our friends in 
business and industry have shown a lack of restraint in their 
utterances and in their criticisms which is unfortunate because 
it creates those very conditions which they deplore. 

24. There has recently been held a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in London which has attracted a good deal of 


28. On 7 May 1950, the Bombay Millowners’ Association criticized the 
Government’s policy on cotton as offering no inducement to the farmers to 
shift to the cultivation of cotton. It asked the Government to lift the control 
on the price of cloth and yam to stop the closure of mills and consequent 
unemployment. 
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attention.^® This meeting dealt with the problems of Europe 
and also probably of South East Asia. It is rather odd, in the 
context of today, for a number of Western powers to discuss 
and try to decide policies in regard to Asia, without consulting 
Asian countries.^® It has not apparently been fully realized yet 
by them that no policy affecting Asia can be successful without 
the full co-operation of Asian countries. So far as we are 
concerned, we want to be friendly with every country, but we 
do not propose to be bound down by any decisions to which we 
are not consenting parties. 

25. .A.t the present moment, a Commonwealth Conference is 
being held at Sydney to consider the economic development of 
South East Asia.^' We are represented there by Shri 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar “ and an adviser. It is not clear yet 
whether this conference will yield any substantial results. 


29- The Foreign Ministers of the United States, Britain and France, in a 
communique issued on 13 May after meeting for three days, expressed a keen 
desire to see the return of the Germans to “the community of free peoples” of 
Europe, but regretted that the Soviet refusal to permit the people of its 
occupied zone to rejoin their fellow countrymen gave little hope of a peace 
treaty with Germany which could pave the way for emergence of a democratic 
and united Germany. 

30. The communique of 13 May 1950 also stated that the three signatories 
would support the new Governments in South East Asia to check the growing 
menace of “Communist imperialism.” They called upon all the Governments 
in the region to co-operate in raising the standard of living of their peoples 
and expose the claims of Communists that they were encouraging nationalist 
movements when in fact they were seeking to control and exploit them in 
furtherance of their “expansionist policies.” 

31. The Commonwealth Consultative Committee on Economic 
Development of South East Asia met from 15 to 19 May 1950. 

32. (1887-1976). Member for Commerce, 1939-42, and for Supply, 1943-46 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council; Dewan of Mysore, 1946-49; member, 
RajyaSabha, 1952-62; Vice-Chancellor, Kerala University, 1953-57. 

33. A plan for three years, proposed by Australia, which later came to be 
known as the Colombo Plan provided for technical assistance to the countries 
of South and South East Asia. £8 million earmarked for this purpose was to be 
administered by a bureau set up at Colombo. 
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26. The treaties of friendship and trade and commerce with 
Nepal have been finalized?'^ but internal conditions in Nepal 
are by no means satisfactory and there appears to be a growing 
opposition to the present regime there. 

27. Chandernagore was taken over from the French on the 
2nd May. The problem of the other French possessions still 
remains unsolved. 

28. As I have already informed you, I intend going to 
Indonesia. I shall sail from Cochin in our cruiser LN.S. Delhi, 
on June 2nd. I reach Djakarta on June 7th and spend ten days 
there. I come back by air, spending two days in Singapore and 
three days in Rangoon. This means that I shall be away from 
India for about three weeks. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. See pp. 47-48. 
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New Delhi 
26 May, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

! am writing to you about the application of the permit system 
and the evacuee property laws. Both of these have been forced 
upon us by strange circumstances and because of the example 
of Pakistan. I suppose it was unavoidable that we should have 
something of this kind. And yet it must always be remembered 
that both these systems are exceedingly unusual and distasteful, 
and almost unknown to domestic or international law. 

Whatever the laws or rules may be in regard to these, what is 
much more important is the manner of their application. Many 
cases have come to me, which have surprised me greatly, for 
they seem to me a very unusual and unjustifiable extension of 
the law as it is. It is clear that many of our lower officers have 
no clear notion of how to apply these laws and much is left to 
their discretion. That is unfortunate, for these are not merely 
individual cases, but something which has far-reaching 
repercussions. 

Since the recent Agreement with Pakistan, there has been 
some talk of doing away with the permit system and of strictly 
limiting the evacuee property laws to those who have been 
affected by them in the past. That is, for the future, they will 
not affect any new person. I do not know what the result of 
these talks will be, but it is very likely that some modification 
will be made both in regard to the permit system and the 
evacuee property laws. 

* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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At the present moment, we are facing a heavy exodus of 
Muslims chiefly from the U.P. and partly from Rajasthan and 
Delhi. We are trying to stop this to the best of our ability, but 
we have not achieved much success thus far. It is rather odd 
that while we are trying to stop this exodus, which brings 
considerable discredit upon us, we should at the same time try 
to put out a few odd Muslims who may be considered 
undesirable. Apart from the justice or otherwise of these cases, 
this action of ours has a certain effect on the overall situation 
and tends to encourage the exodus by producing a certain 
feeling of insecurity. 

The permit system w^as introduced originally to stop large 
numbers of Muslims coming from Pakistan to India. You will 
remember that neither the permit system nor the evacuee 
property laws were ever applied to Eastern Pakistan or West 
Bengal. A subsequent development of the permit system was to 
prevent undesirable persons from coming to India. That was 
justifiable. A later development has been to push out people we 
do not like from India, if we get a chance to do so. 

Thus we have sometimes used the permit, system for a 
purpose for which it was not and could not be intended. I get 
reports from some States sometimes to the effect that a certain 
person is undesirable and therefore the issue or otherwise of a 
permit to him or an extension of a permit should be governed 
by this fact. This is a mixture of issues, which is always bad in 
such cases. If a person is undesirable, we can proceed against 
him for that. But we cannot take advantage of the permit 
system to deal with him, except to keep out altogether 
undesirables who wish to come to India. 

In regard to evacuee property also, the application has 
sometimes been most unfortunate. Of course, the whole 
conception of an ‘intending evacuee’ is extraordinary. The kind 
of cases that come up before me sometimes amaze me, for they 
cannot be justified by any normal law or procedure. Such cases 
have a far-reaching effect, as they tend to frighten large 
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numbers of people and make them feel insecure. Our action 
thus results in certain consequences which we are seeking to 
avoid in another sphere of activity. That is not very logical or 
wise. 

Some of our more enthusiastic junior custodians seem to 
imagine that they have been appmnted to function as some 
kind of inquisitors. The fact of the matter is that there is a 
certain vagueness and our instructions are not clear enough. 

How^ever that may be, I wish to draw your earnest attention 
to these matters. We must remember that the permit system is 
not a device for us to push out people whom we do not like 
either on moral or political grounds. 

Secondly, we must remember that people who went away 
from India for a while before the permit system was introduced 
cannot be punished by some subsequent enactment. 

Thirdly, in view of the Agreement with Pakistan as well as 
the exodus of Muslims to West Pakistan from the U. P. , etc. , we 
have to tone down our activities in regard to these matters and 
not do anything which adds to the prevailing fear and 
discontent. 


Fourthly, we have to make it clear to our custodians and 
assistant custodians that their functions are not policy 
functions but semi-judicial ones and they must not harass any 
people in carrying out those functions. They have to remexnber 
that they must function in a way so as to cause the least 
disturbance or disquiet. If they cannot follow this policy 
clearly, then they must make room for others, who understand 
Government policy and are prepared to follow it. 


We cannot allow the larger interests of the nations, as well as 
the credit and self-respect of the country, to suffer because of 
the over-enthusiasm of some of our people . 
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The general principle of law that we follow is that a person 
has to be proved guilty before he is punished. But often enough 
this principle is not followed in regard to evacuee property and 
the burden of proof is cast on the unhappy person against 
whom steps are taken. This is patently wrong. 

I am writing to you rather briefly on this subject, just to 
indicate how my mind is working. Big issues are involved and 
we cannot act in a petty way. I hope, therefore, that your 
Government will consider these matters and that you will issue 
clear and explicit instructions to your officers as to how to deal 
with them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
29 May, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

The Indo- Pakistan Agreement of 8th April 1950 expressed the 
hope that migrants would return to their original homes. 
Certain provisions were agreed to about the return of the lands 
and properties if they went back by the end of this year! At the 
same time travel to and fro between East and West Bengal and 
Assam was made easier. As a result of this, a certain number, 
which is progressively increasing, of migrants from East Bengal, 
are returning. At the same time the exodus from East Bengal is 
also continuing. We hope that gradually the latter will lessen 
and the return of migrants will increase. This will of course 
depend on many factors. 

In any event, it is quite certain that all those people who have 
come away from East Bengal, or even a majority of them, are 
hardly likely to go back. What then are we to do about them? 
Are we to wait till the end of December to find out who is going 
back and who is not and meanwhile, support these people by 
some kind of relief or work and make no attempt to rehabilitate 
them? That seems to me to be a wrong policy from every point 
of view. Because this would result in large numbers of people, 
rnany of whom will inevitably stay in India, being kept in a state 
o uncertainty. Also it will result in heavy expenditure without 
any permanent result or rehabilitation and we shall have to 
spend more money on rehabilitation later on. 


•A special letter addressed to Chief Ministers of Bihar, Assam, Orissa, West 

Bengal and Madras only. 
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It is true that if we start rehabilitating migrants, the chances 
of their return grow less. There is undoubtedly this difficulty. 
In the balance I think that it would be very unwise to leave 
them in a state of suspense for many months and spend a lot of 
money on them without adequate results. Thus we should try to 
rehabilitate people as well and as fast as we can. With the best 
will in the world we can only rehabilitate a relatively small 
number of those who have come. So that ultimately it will not 
probably come in the way of the return of many of the 
migrants. Therefore it is desirable to proceed with our schemes 
of rehabilitation and to settle as many people as possible. This 
applies to West Bengal and Assam primarily. It applies also to 
the States of Bihar and Orissa as well as Madras, which have 
generously offered their co-operation in receiving these 
migrants and thus relieving somewhat the burden on the more 
affected States. 

I trust that your Government will view this problem in this 
way and encourage and facilitate the rehabilitation of these 
people, not waiting till the end of December 1950. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
30 May, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am sending you my fortnightly letter rather earlier than usual, 
because early tomorrow morning I start on the journey which 
will ultimately land me at Djakarta in Indonesia. This visit has 
long been in my mind and I have looked forward to it and, if I 
may say so, our friends in Indonesia have also looked forward to 
it. Few countries can have such friendly relations with one 
another as India and Indonesia have today. We have no 
alliance or pact and no special trade or commercial contacts 
have developed. Yet we have been drawn to each other not so 
much because of political or economic advantage, but because 
of other and more unsubstantial reasons. In the distant past of 
India, there were innumerable contacts with the people of 
South East Asia, and among them probably the closest to us 
were the peoples of Indonesia. Even today there are numerous 
survivals of those old contacts. Indeed, if we have to see and 
admire some of the finest examples of Indian architecture, we 
have to go to Java. 

2. Those old contacts between the two countries ceased 
several hundred years ago and both fell under foreign 
domination. Most of us even forgot, or never knew, that old 
history of intimate relationship with the people of Indonesia. 
Gradually it came back to us by the labour of scholars and a 
new vista opened out for us. 

3. It was really, however, after the end of the Second World 
War, less than five years ago, that a new chapter in our 
relationship began. It is difficult to say who started it, because 
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on both sides there was this desire to meet. Almost it might be 
said that there was some destiny about it which brought us 
together and turned our minds and hearts to each other, even 
though there was no obvious reason for it. And so today we look 
at each other with a degree of affection and comradeship which 
seldom goes from one country to another. 

4. I am very happy to go to this very friendly country’, whose 
President came to us at the time of the inauguration of our 
Republic and I feel that there is a significance in this visit of 
mine just as there was a significance in President Soekamo 
coming to Delhi. ^ Old memories revive and new hopes fill our 
minds. In the context of world affairs, there can be little doubt 
that South East Asia is becoming a hub and a storm-centre. 
This is particularly so in Indo-China. Mighty changes have 
taken place in South East Asia during the last three or four 
years. Our own country, after much travail, has gained her 
independence, but the travail and sorrow did not end and we 
have pursued since then difficult and sometimes a heart- 
breaking task. Yet some inner faith in the destiny of our 
country and our people has kept us going and I have little 
doubt that that inner faith is justified. 

5. That great neighbour of ours, China, has emerged for the 
first time in history^ as a strong centralized State. That in itself is 
an event of world-shaking importance. Some are afraid of it, 
some welcome it, but whether we like it or not, it is an event of 
the highest importance in the present and in the future. In the 
southern mainland of Asia, there has been trouble and conflict 
in Burma and Indo-China, and Malaya has had continuing 
disorder for these three years. Now Indonesia emerges as an 
independent State and that event also changes the face of 
South East Asia and is of particular interest to us. 

6. So in this present age of ours we see this changing, dynamic 
mass of humanity that lives in South East Asia and round 
about, gradually becoming the focus of the worlds attention, 


1 . St'c (itite, p. !f) 
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on both sides there was this desire to meet. Almost it might be 
said that there was some destiny about it which brought us 
together and turned our minds and hearts to each other, even 
though there was no obvious reason for it. And so today we look 
at each other with a degree of affection and comradeship which 
seldom goes from one country to another. 

4. I am very happy to go to this veiy^ friendly country, whose 
President came to us at the time of the inauguration of our 
Republic and I feel that there is a significance in this visit of 
mine just as there was a significance in President Soekamo 
coming to Delhi. ^ Old memories revive and new hopes fill our 
minds. In the context of world affairs, there can be little doubt 
that South East Asia is becoming a hub and a storm-centre. 
This is particularly so in Indo-China. Mighty changes have 
taken place in South East Asia during the last three or four 
years. Our own country, after much travail, has gained her 
independence, but the travail and sorrow did not end and we 
have pursued since then difficult and sometimes a heart- 
breaking task. Yet some inner faith in the destiny of our 
country and our people has kept us going and I have little 
doubt that that inner faith is justified. 

5. That great neighbour of ours, China, has emerged for the 
first time in history^ as a strong centralized State. That in itself is 
an event of world-shaking importance. Some are afraid of it, 
some welcome it, but whether we like it or not, it is an event of 
the highest importance in the present and in the future. In the 
southern mainland of Asia, there has been trouble and conflict 
in Burma and Indo-China, and Malaya has had continuing 
disorder for these three years. Now Indonesia emerges as an 
independent State and that event also changes the face of 
South East Asia and is of particular interest to us. 

6. So in this present age of ours we see this changing, dynamic 
mass of humanity that lives in South East Asia and round 
about, gradually becoming the focus of the world’s attention, 

1 . St*t* fj. H). 
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for in it lie seeds both of discord and possible peace of the 
world. None can answer that question yet, but all of us who live 
in this part of the world have a great responsibility in shaping 
that answer and determining it to the extent that we can. India 
cannot disclaim that responsibility, for the whole course of 
history and her geography have led her to it. We want no 
entanglements, for our troubles are many and it is our first duty 
to look after our own problems before we think of others. But 
the choice is not ours. As an independent nation of great 
potential power, we cannot disclaim the responsibilities that 
come with independence. 

7. I shall go to Indonesia and spend ten days there; far too 
short a time for that country and yet too long for me to be 
away. On my return journey, I shall visit Singapore and 
Burma, where I hope to meet the leader of the Burmese people 
and their Prime Minister, Thakin Nu. 

8. On the eve of my departure, we have completed our 
reconstructed Cabinet, with one exception. Today some of the 
new Ministers^ attended the swearing- in- ceremony before the 
President. One new Minister was unfortunately not present 
owing to ill health. We hope, however, that Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari will soon be with us here to help us and guide 
us in many ways. 

9. I wrote to you previously that the two major problems 
before us related to our economic policy and our relations with 
Pakistan, So far as the economic policy is concerned, we have 
now the great advantage of a Planning Commission composed 
of eminent and earnest men who believe in planning. The 
members of the Planning Commission are drawn from entirely 
different sectors of national life and have different experiences 
behind them. And yet I have noticed with great satisfaction 
that these members have been working like a happy team with 
complete understanding of each other. I expect substantia.1 
results from the labours of this Commission. Some people ha^'e 

2, Sri Prakasa, C.D. Deshmukh and Ajit Prasad Jain. 
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criticized it and said that it has not done anything wonderful 
yet. That is strange criticism. It has been in existence just two 
months and even during this early and brief period it has done 
good work. Planning at any time, and more so for a vast 
country like ours, is a big and complex affair. I appealed to you 
sometime ago for the co-operation of your Government with 
our planning authority ^ and I am grateful to many States for 
their ready response to this proposal. 

10. You will have noticed that a Member of the Planning 
Commission, Shri Chintaman Deshmukh,^ is now our Finance 
Minister. I hesitated at first to invite him to undertake this most 
important office. I hesitated because I did not wish him to leave 
the Planning Commission, to which both he. and I attached 
great importance. But on fuller consideration of this matter, I 
came to what might be called the inevitable conclusion of 
asking him to take charge of the Finance portfolio. His 
appointment has been almost universally acclaimed. He 
continues to be a member of the Planning Commission. This 
combination may well help us in bringing about the closest co- 
operation between the Government and the Planning 
Commission. 

11. Our new Ministers, Shri Hare Krushna Mahtab, and Shri 
K.M. Munshi, have already somewhat shaken up their 
Ministries with their energy and driving power.^ Shri Sri 
Prakasa begins his ministerial career today. I doubt if any other 
Governor has left a province surrounded by such universal 
affection, esteem and regret as Sri Prakasaji earned for himself 
in Assam. He has come to another, and perhaps even more 
important, sphere of activity and 1 have no doubt that the 
Ministry of Commerce will improve and prosper under his care. 


3. pp. 46 54-55. 

4. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 484. 

5. Mahtab had taken charge of the Ministry of Industry' and Supply and 
Munshi was entrusted with the portfolio of Food and Agriculture. 
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12. The new Cabinet, I venture to say, is stronger and more 
homogeneous than its predecessor. The problems before us are 
colossal, but we shall face them with good heart and with 
confidence in ourselves. 

13. Among these problems is that of the refugees or displaced 
persons. There has often been criticism in the past of what we 
have done or not done. We have made many mistakes, but I am 
sure that our record of achievement in regard to rehabilitation 
is very noteworthy. But while we were attempting to solve the 
main refugee problem in northern and north-western India, an 
equally big problem arose in Bengal. This problem was 
somewhat different from that of the refugees from West 
Pakistan. While the old problem was gradually being solved, 
and townships and work centres and shops and houses were 
growing up there, we had to tackle the Bengal problem from 
the very beginning. Naturally we profited from our previous 
experience and did not make so many mistakes. It requires, 
however, careful and to some extent, separate handling. I am 
requesting Shri Mohanlal Saksena to spend some weeks in 
Bengal and Assam to examine this problem in all its aspects 
and to report to me. After that, I hope that we shall devise 
some effective method of dealing with it. Meanwhile, our 
officers there and the West Bengal and Assam Governments are 
helping in every way. 

14. The implementation of the Indo- Pakistan Agreement 
has, to a considerable extent, continued. Although the exodus 
has continued on both sides, there are indications of a 
substantial movement in the reverse direction. The exodus of 
the Muslims from the U.P. and Rajasthan actually increased 
and the Pakistan Government announced that they would close 
their Sind border. But there has been a marked lessening now 


6. On 21 May, the Pakistan Government decided to withdraw, from 27 
May, special transport facilities across the Sind-Jodhpur border, thereby 
virtually sealing its border with India. 
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in this exodus. In Assam, there is no marked exodus now in 
either direction. In Vv^est Bengal, however, about 8,000 Hindus 
still come from East Bengal and about 5,000 Hindus go back 
daily to East Bengal. 

15. What is disturbing is not so much this exodus, which I 
think will gradually stabilize itself, but rather a number of 
incidents of dacoity and abduction that are reported from East 
Bengal. Partly this may be due to a general breakdown of the 
social and administrative machine. Nevertheless, it is 
disquieting. On the other side in Calcutta, the tone of the press 
has been far from satisfactory and this produces bad results. 
This problem of dealing with the press has become a very 
difficult and urgent one. Recently, the Supreme Court put 
aside some orders that had been issued in regard to a very 
virulent communalist organ in Delhi and a Communist paper in 
Bombay.^ The influence of the press is considerable and if that 
influence is exercised in a wrong direction, it does great harm. 
In Calcutta, it is exceedingly unfortunate that old, established 
and respected newspapers should lose all sense of responsibility. 

16. As I wrote to you in a previous letter, the issue before us is 
a very clear one. It is not primarily whether the Indo- Pakistan 
Agreement is fully implemented or not, or whether it succeeds 
fully or not, although we want that to happen. The issue is 
whether we as a country, as a Government, and as a Party, are 
going to adhere to old Congress principles in regard to 
communalism or whether we are going to drift away from 
them. It seems that some Congressmen and some newspapers 
wTich are normally considered Congress newspapers, have 
drifted far in the other direction. They have forgotten 
everything that we have st'ood for and have reacted to what has 
happened in Pakistan by behaving in the same manner. That 
way lies danger for India and we must resist it with all our 

7. On 26 May, the Supreme Court quashed the precensorsliip order on 
Organiser, an English weekly published from New Delhi, and declared illegal 
the ban imposed by the Madras Government on entry into Madras of the 
Bombay weekly, Cro,y5/?oad5. 
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strength. I am convinced of this more than of anything else that 
if we are to prosper and progress in India, we must adhere to 
the old Congress policy and prevent the spread of the 
communal spirit in India. 

17. Generally speaking, it may be accepted that the majority 
communities in India or Pakistan are ultimately responsible. It 
is no good blaming the Hindu in Pakistan or the Muslim in 
India for being communal. He reacts to the living conditions he 
finds and if those conditions become top hard and unbearable, 
he migrates. That very migration means that the majority 
community and the Government of that country have failed to 
that extent. 

18. I do not understand the mentality of those who are 
continually talking in a defeatist strain and prophesying failure 
of the Indo-Pak Agreement.^ Indeed, they seem to look forward 
to this and work for it. What result they aim at I cannot 
imagine, because any result will then be bad for us and bad for 
others. It is time that all of us pulled ourselves together and 
thought a little clearly of the present and of the future. It is 
time we stood up four-square against every attempt to promote 
the spread of the poison of communalism in this country. There 
can be no half-way house in the choice of these policies and our 
attitude must be clear and definite. 

19. You will have heard that the Kashmir question has 
advanced a stage further by the arrival of Sir Owen Dixon, the 
U.N. mediator, in India. He is an eminent Australian judge 
and there can be little doubt about his open-minded approach 
to this problem. But nevertheless, the problem is not an easy 
one to solve and so far as we are concerned, we have stated our 
position quite clearly and there is not much room for changing 


8. For example, on 27 May, Syama Prasad Mookerjec contended that the 
Nehru- Liaquat Pact had done the greatest harm to the people of Bengal and 
asserted that ‘not a single refugee was willing to go back to East Bengal as the 
Delhi Agreement had not at all succeeded in restoring confidence." 
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it. It must always be remembered that the Kashmir issue is 
affected by events in India. If communalism and the 
communal spirit increase in India, an -adverse effect is 
produced in Kashmir. Ultimately, it is clear that the future of 
Kashmir depends upon the people of Kashmir. 

20. In regard to our other major disputes with Pakistan, we 
are proceeding rather slowly. These are the canal waters 
dispute and the evacuee property laws and the permit system. 
Some of these have got entangled with the question of the 
exchange ratio between Indian and Pakistan rupee. 

21. The Prime Minister of Pakistan has finished his tour of 
America. I am sorry to say that his activities there and his 
speeches have not been in keeping with a friendly attitude to 
India. He has often spoken in disparaging terms of India and 
has asked for more and more arms and ammunition, 
presumably to be used against India, if need arises. I'he recent 
big explosion in the U.S. of arms being conveyed to Pakistan 
was a significant pointer.^ ^ 

22. As you know, there has been a long-standing and bitter 
dispute between Pakistan and Afghanistan.^^ Our relations 
with Afghanistan have been very good and there is no reason 
w^hy we should fall out. An attempt has been made by various 
countries, including some Great Powers, to bring pressure on 
Afghanistan to surrender their claims and to fall in line with 


9. The discussions between the two Governments at Delhi from 29 to 31 
May on the canal waters ended inconclusively. 

10. On 19 May 1950, Liaquat Ali Khan said at Los Angeles that for two 
years India had stalled holding a plebiscite in Kashmir because it was a 
foregone conclusion that if a fair vote was taken the overwhelming inajoriiy 
would vote for joining Pakistan. On 22 May, at Houston, he reiterated that 
there could be no friendship with India unless the Kashmir problem was 
solved. 

11. On 19 May 1950. munitions bound for Pakistan exploded in South 
Amboy (New Jersey) killing 30 persons. 

12. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1, pp. 316. 327-328. 
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Pakistan. Without going into the merits of this question, we felt 
that it was unfair for these countries to bring this pressure on 
Afghanistan and we have net associated ourselves with it. We 
have kept aloof and not identified ourselves with any policy in 
regard to this dispute. 

23. In China, our Ambassador has presented his credentials 
to the President of the Republic and mutual complimentary 
speeches were made. Apart from these speeches, many private 
interviews took place and, our Ambassador reports, that the 
general feeling in China is one of great friendship with India 
and a desire to develop closer relations. We have welcomed 
this, as friendly relations between India and China can go a 
long way towards the maintenance of peace in Asia. 

24. On the international stage the old questions continue to 
give trouble and no solution is found for them. There does not 
appear to be any danger of war, but the situation deteriorates 
and passions arise. Our policy, as you know, is to keep cool even 
though others get excited and not to align ourselves with any 
bloc. We shall continue that policy. 

25. Recently our representatives attended the Sydney 
conference^'’ and a conference in the Philippines.^*' Both were 
supposed to consider economic and like matters relating to 
South East Asia with a view to the development of this region. 
Both conferences dealt, rather vaguely, with these subjects and 
no immediate picture of co-ordinated help has appeared. We 


13. On 20 May 1950. 

14. Mao Zedong (Tse-tung) (1893-1976). President, first Chinese Peasants 
Lnion, 1927; led the ‘Long March’, 1934-36; Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1935-76; proclaimed the People’s Republic of China on 1 
October 1949; Chairman of the People’s Republic of China. 1949-59. 

15. Seea?2/e, p. 100. 

16. The conference from 26 to 30 May 1950, attended by the 
representatives of Australia, India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Indonesia and 
Thailand, was convened by President Quirino of the Philippines to discuss 
cuiiural. economic and political matters. 
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attended both these conferences, but we made it clear that we 
were not joining any group hostile to another group.*' 

26. In South Africa, while we w’^ere waiting for a round table 
conference, the Union Government has been proceeding with 
further anti-Indian legislation.^**^ We pointed out to the South 
.African Government that this w^as not in keeping with the 
round table approach and we suggested that the legislation 
should be postponed at least and further that no action should 
be taken to penalize Indians there meanwhile. Their answer has 
been disappointing and they continue to expedite the passage 
of this legislation. It is clear that we cannot participate in any 
round table conference, if the South African Union 
Government enacts these new* law^s in the near future. We are 
watching developments. 

27. I have written to you separately about the working of the 
evacuee property ordinance and the permit system as between 
India and Western Pakistan.^^ I would like to draw- your special 
attention to this matter. I have requested the new Minister of 
Rehabilitation to examine this carefully. I have myself seen 
many cases where injustice has been done and widespread 
alarm created by the actions of Custodians and others. I think 
we shall have to revise our procedure and even our personnel, 
wTere this is not satisfactory. At present, the whole approach 
seems to me to be misconceived. 

28. The possibility of promoting trade between India and 
Turkey has been examined by our Commerce IVIinistry and the 
Turkish Embassy in New Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

17. This was clarified by the Indian delegate following the declaration of 
President Quirino that one of the objectives of the conference was to 
formulate ways and means to avert the tide of “totalitarian subversion” in 
Asia. 

18. Seea7itc, p. 86. 

19. See ante, item, 154 
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New Delhi 
2 July, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you after more than a month’s interval. Owing 
to my absence from India, there was no letter to you in the 
middle of June. I have much to tell you about my travels in 
Indonesia, Malaya and Burma, but 1 must begin with the grave 
international crisis that has arisen in Korea 

2. You know that we have decided to accept the resolution of 
the U.N. Security Council calling upon its members to help 
South Korea. ^ This decision was by no means a simple one and 
we had to give a great deal of thought to it. Our natural 
inclination, because of our foreign policy which we have 
reiterated so often, was to keep out of these troubles and 
certainly not to undertake any kind of responsibility. This 
general inclination was supported by some other facts. While 
North Korea has been a full-fledged Communist State, ^ South 


1. On 25 June 1950, the forces of North and South Korea clashed all along 
the 38th parallel. 

2. The resolution of 25 June called for immediate cessation of hostilities 
and withdrawal of North Korean forces to the 38th parallel, and urged the 
member states to render every assistance to the U.N. in the execution of the 
resolution and refrain from assisting the North Koreans. The resolution of 27 
June called upon the U.N, member states to furnish assistance to South 
Korea to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security. ’’ 

3. The Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea was proclaimed on 12 
September 1948 with Kim 11-Sung as its Premier. 
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Korea has been far from a modern or democratic State."^ We 
had recognized neither of these two Governments, although 
indirectly we were connected much more with South Korea. 
For some time past an Indian representative ^ has been on the 
U.N. Korea Commission,® which functioned entirely in South 
Korea, because the North would have nothing to do with it. 
Indeed, the first Korea Commission had an Indian for its 
Chairman.^ Nevertheless, it has been our desire to keep out of 
the Korean conflict and we did not approve of much that was 
done in both North and South Korea.® 

3. Another complication and difficulty that arose was the 
mixing up by President Truman^ of Formosa, Indo-China and 


4. The Republic of Korea was proclaimed in South Korea on 15 August 1948 
with Syngman Rhee as its President. In 1949, the Government debarred a 
number of members of the National Assembly, and fearing Communist 
subversion, arrested many in the army, civil serv'ices, educational institutions 
and the judiciary under the National Democratic Law' promulgated on 1 
December 1948. 

5. Anup Singh (1903-1969). Secretary, National Committee for India’s 
Freedom, U.S.A., 1943-46; India’s chief delegate to U.N. Commission on 
Korea, 1949-50; Member, RajyaSabha, 1952-60 and 1962-69. 

6. The United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea (UNTCOK) was 
set up on 14 November 1947 to organize elections to the Korean National 
Assembly leading to the formation of the National Government. The elections 
were, however, held only in South Korea as the North Korean Government 
refused to co-operate with the U.N. Commission. 

7. K.P.S. Menon (1898-1982). Joined Indian Civil Service, 1921; later 
seconded to Indian Political Service; Agent-General to China, 1943-47; 
Ambassador to China, 1947; Chairman, United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea, 1948; Foreign Secretary, 1948-52; Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, 1952-61. 

8. The Indian representative on the U.N. Commission protested against 
South Korea’s refusal to seek the co-operation of North Korea which could 
have paved the way towards the unification of Korea through a process of 
conciliation. India refused to recognize the South Korean Government as 
a duly elected National Government as envisaged under the U.N. resolution 
of 14 November 1947. The North Korean refusal to co-operate with the U.N. 
Commission was also criticized. 

9. For b.fn. see Vol. 1. p. ill. 
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4. The Republic of Korea was proclaimed in South Korea on 15 August 1948 
with Syngman Rhee as its President. In 1949, the Government debarred a 
number of members of the National Assembly, and fearing Communist 
subversion, arrested many in the army, civil serv'ices, educational institutions 
and the judiciary under the National Democratic Law promulgated on 1 
December 1948. 

5. Anup Singh (1903-1969). Secretary, National Committee for India’s 
Freedom, U.S.A., 1943-46; India’s chief delegate to U.N. Commission on 
Korea, 1949-50: Member, RajyaSabha, 1952-60 and 1962-69. 

6. The United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea (UNTCOK) was 
set up on 14 November 1947 to organize elections to the Korean National 
Assembly leading to the formation of the National Government. The elections 
were, however, held only in South Korea as the North Korean Government 
refused to co-operate with the U.N. Commission. 

7. K.P.S. Menon (1898-1982). Joined Indian Civil Service, 1921; later 
seconded to Indian Political Service; Agent-General to China, 1943-47; 
Ambassador to China, 1947; Chairman, United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea, 1948; Foreign Secretary, 1948-52; Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. 1952-61. 

8. The Indian representative on the U.N. Commission protested against 
South Korea’s refusal to seek the co-operation of North Korea which could 
have paved the way towards the unification of Korea through a process of 
conciliation. India refused to recognize the South Korean Government as 
a duly elected National Government as envisaged under the U.N. resolution 
of 14 November 1947. The North Korean refusal to co-operate with the U.N. 
Commission was also criticized. 

9. For b.fn, see Vol. 1, p. 111. 
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the Philippines with the Korean issue We have nothing. to do 
with the Philippines, but our policy in regard to China and 
Indo-China has been a clear and definite one and it has not 
been in line with the U.S.A. policy. Hence the mixing up of 
these issues with that of Korea was embarrassing in the 
extreme. We have no desire whatever to side with either group 
in Indo-China. With the People’s Government in China, we are 
beginning to develop some kind of friendly relations and we 
want this process to continue. .We do not want to behave as if 
we were the enemies of this new China. 

4, All these were reasons for us to keep aloof from the Korean 
struggle. On the other hand, as members of the Security 
Council, we could not remain silent and we had to come to 
some decision and declare it. It seemed to us that there could 
be no doubt that the North Korean Government had 
committed aggression on a large scale on South Korea. We do 
not know what had happened previous to this. There had been 
many border clashes and it is quite possible that South Korea’s 
record was not too good. But there can be little comparison 
between those border affrays and this major, well-planned 
invasion of South Korea. Thus aggression had taken place and 
to surrender to it was wrong and would have meant the collapse 
of the United Nations structure as well as led to other 
dangerous consequences. The first resolution of the Security 
Council declared that there had been this aggression. Our 
representative ^ voted for it. To some extent it followed 
logically that something in the nature of the second resolution 
should be passed later. Normally, therefore, there would have 

10. Announcing American air and naval support to the South Korean troops 
on 27 June. Truman ordered strengthening of the U.S. forces in Philippines, 
increased military assistance to the French forces and the associated states in 
indo-China and directed the U.S. Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 
Taiwan. 

11. On 25 June 1950. 

12. Sir B.N. Rau (1887-1953). Joined Indian Civil Service, 1910; adviser to 
the Constituent Assembly, 1947-49; India’s permanent representative at the 
United Nations, 1949-52; judge of the International Court of Justice, 1952-53. 
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been no particular difficulty, in theory at least, in our giving 
immediate support to the second resolution. But, in practice, 
there were obvious dangers and difficulties and there were 
certain complications also to which I have referred above. The 
matter was too serious to be decided on the spot at Lake Success 
by our representative and we instructed him, therefore, not to 
take any further step without special reference to us. This was 
before the second resolution had been proposed. This second 
resolution was brought forward in a hurry and little time was 
given for consultation with Governments. So when it came up 
before the Security Council, our representative could only say 
that he was waiting for instructions from his Government and 
could not participate in the voting till such instructions came. 
An attempt was made to telephone to me, but it failed. Even if 
it had succeeded, the only answer I could have given was that 
we would consider the matter carefully. In spite of the urgency 
of the matter, it was essential that we should give it the most 
careful consideration and we could not allows ourselves to be 
hustled into a decision, 

5. Our Cabinet gave it careful consideration and, as you 
know, came to the decision to accept the second resolution. I 
think that logically or practically, there was no other course 
open to us. In our resolution of acceptance, however, we tried 
to make it perfectly clear that this did not involve any departure 
from our foreign policy of keeping aloof from rival and hostile 
groups of nations. It is true that it is not an easy ‘matter to 
follow that policy when, to some extent, we do line up with a 
certain group. Nevertheless, there is a difference and we have 
tried to emphasize that. We have accepted a certain position 
which the U.N. took up, because we thought that there had 
been aggression and this aggression should be met. More than 
that, we were not prepared to do. We intend to maintain this 

13. Rau stated on 29 June 1950 that India’s acceptance of the Security 
Council resolution calling for assistance to South Korea did not involve any 
modification of her foreign policy and the Government of India hoped that 
even at this stage it might be possible to put an end to the fighting and to 
settle the dispute by mediation. 
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distinction throughout. We do not wish to get entangled in the 
Formosa affair or in Indo-China. 

6. As a consequence of our decision, the Secretary-General^"^ 
of the United Nations has asked us, as well as other countries, 
what active help we can give. In our reply, we have pointed out 
that we are not in a position to give any active military, naval or 
air help. Our defence apparatus is meant for home defence 
only and is not built up for activities in distant theatres of war. 
We do not keep expeditionary forces, nor do we have aircraft or 
naval vessels to spare for this purpose. Financially we are in a 
hard position and cannot afford distant adventures. 

7. There is another reason which I should like to mention to 
you. If we supplied any active help of the kind demanded, in 
existing circumstances, it might have got us involved in the 
other activities which the U.S.A. have undertaken on 
themselves, that is, Formosa, etc. We were not prepared for 
this. Thus we have pointed out to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations that we cannot supply this type of help. What 
we might have given at the most would have been some token 
help of little real and practical consequences, but, nevertheless, 
meaning a heavy burden on us and involving us in many 
complications. 

8. That is our present position and we hope to adhere to it. 
Lest it be thought that we have given an empty promise by our 
accepting the U.N. resolution and doing nothing else, I should 
like to say that our acceptance of that resolution itself is of great 
help to the United Nations. Perhaps there is hardly any other 
country, barring one or two, whose moral help is, in these 
circumstances, of the value and significance of India’s. I think 
the world recognizes this. 

9. The situation is a difficult and dangerous one and is 
changing from day to day. Some people think that this is the 


14. Trygve Lie. Forb.fn. see Vol. 1. p. ISO. 
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beginning of the much dreaded World. War III. Others hope 
that war-like operations may be limited to the Korean region. I 
do not know what is going to happen. But there is undoubtedly 
a danger of the gravest kind. The least we can do is to try to 
avoid the type of hysteria which often prevails in countries 
when war comes or is threatened. We must keep cool and judge 
each issue as it arises, as dispassionately as possible, keeping in 
view our basic policy and our ideals. This is going to be a testing 
time for all nations and peoples, and it is likely to affect, 
directly or indirectly, most of our other activities. It may be 
that we are on the verge of a crisis that may change the future 
of the world, and such a crisis tests the inner strength of the 
people. Our normal politics and conflicts become unimportant 
when these great issues come up before us. We must, therefore, 
develop the right perspective, clarity of mind and the 
equilibrium of the spirit, in order to deal adequately with the 
problems that will encompass us in the days to come. 

10. India has special and rather intimate connections with 
Burma and Indonesia, and my recent tour has underlined 
these relationships. In coming to our decision about Korea, we 
had to keep these relationships in mind. Our responsibility, 
therefore, was even greater than it might appear. Burma and 
Indonesia, not being in the United Nations Security Council, 
were not immediately called upon to make a particular 
decision. Indonesia has now declared that it will keep away 
from the Korean conflict. (Indonesia is not yet a member of 
the United Nations). Burma has a frontier with China and is 
trying to develop more intimate relations with that country. 
Both these countries have special difficulties and one can 
understand their desire to avoid getting entangled in fresh 
conflicts. 

15. See ante, p. 101 . 

16. The Indonesian Government declared on 27 June 1950 that “it would 
be premature and useless” for them to give an opinion on the Korean question 
and take up a position. Their most urgent task was to cope with domestic 
problems. 
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11. What chances there are of preventing the spread of this 
Korean war, it is difficult to gauge. There are not many. But 
undoubtedly there are some such chances, and thus far, the 
U.S.S.R. has not said or done anything which might worsen the 
crisis. China has naturally expressed her resentment over the 
American declaration in regard to Formosa. 

12. If there is a possibility of resolving this conflict, it can only 
be done, we feel, by bringing in the People’s Republic of China 
into the United Nations. We have been trying to do so for some 
time and have pressed our viewpoint on other countries with 
some success. We propose to continue our efforts to this end. If 
the new China comes into the United Nations and the Security 
Council, then the U.S.S.R. will come back to them also and the 
internal disruption of the United Nations will be prevented. If 
the United Nations goes, then there is no other way left for 
maintaining world peace. The United Nations have been much 
criticized, and often justly criticized, but nevertheless they have 
performed an essential function in the maintenance of peace. 
Their continuance therefore seems essential. This was one of 
the reasons which induced us to support the United Nations 
decision to try to halt the aggression of North Korea. 

13. My recent travels in South East Asia, just on the eve of 
these grave developments in Korea, have enabled me to 
understand the problems of the countries I visited a little better 
than I did previously. They have brought about greater mutual 
understanding, and I hope, respect. It is fortunate that I was 
able to pay these visits before all of us got entangled in other 


17. On 28 June, Mao Zedong declared that “the U.S. aggression in Asia will 
arouse the extensive and resolute resistance of the Asian people.” He accused 
Truman of “tearing to shreds all international agreements regarding non- 
intervention by the U.S.A. in China’s internal affairs.” On the same day, 
Zhou En-lai also asserted that “No matter what obstructive action the 
American imperialists may take, Formosa is part of China and will remain so 
for ever... the people of our country will fight for the liberation of Formosa 
from the grasp of the American aggressors.” 
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major developments. For me, this recent tour has brought 
many unforgettable impressions. I was received in Indonesia 
with a friendliness which made me feel completely at home 
there. I was not a stranger but a companion and a comrade in 
common tasks and undertakings. Indonesia has to face very 
difficult problems. But I found a spirit of vitality there, which 
promised success in overcoming any difficulties that might 
arise. The counti 7 is beautiful in a peculiarly attractive way 
and the people there are extraordinarily likable. The island of 
Bali is famous for many things and it lived up to its reputation. 
There is an enchantment about it which affected me all the 
more because of its living culture, derived so much from India 
in the distant past. I have never come across a more artistic 
people than the people of Bali. Artistry' was at the tips of their 
fingers and in the toes of their feet. Every^ man and woman and 
child seemed to be born with this sense of beauty and grace. 
They danced and sang and painted and carv'ed on a mass scale. 
All these were folk arts and not the privilege of a few. Most of 
their dancing and their folk plays w^ere derived from the stories 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata . There was harmony 
between these people and the nature that surrounded them, 
which is so lacking in other countries. Some kind of harmony is 
also found among primitive people, but the Balinese as well as 
other Indonesians were very far from being primitive. They had 
a background of ancient and highly developed civilizations, 
intimately connected with India. So I came back from 
Indonesia pow'erfully impressed with what I saw and 
emotionally moved, and I have a certain nostalgic feeling when 
I think again of these places. We live in a world not only of 
hatred and violence, but also of vulgarity and lack of many of 
the qualities that have made life worth living. Grace and charm 
and culture and the restraints of civilization fade away, even 
though we shout so much about culture and the progress that 
civilization has made. So I felt as if I was in a haven of refuge 
from this ever-growhng vulgarity, when I was in the island of 
Bali. A fear seizes me : will Bali retain this grace and charm 
and inner culture in spite of the advent of the tourists who whll 
bring so-called modern civilization in their train? 
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14. In Burma I found that the situation had greatly improved 
during the past six months. It was still difficult, but it might be 
said that the Government was in definite control and the law 
and order situation was largely in hand. The Prime Minister, 
Thakin Nu, continues to be the dominating personality by 
sheer force of character. He is a man of the highest integrity 
and it is the good fortune of Burma to have him at the head of 
her affairs. Certain difficulties have arisen on the Burma-China 
border, because some Kuomintang forces, pushed out from 
China, entered Burma. Normally such forces should have been 
disarmed and interned. But they have been troublesome and 
have not at all behaved well towards the Burmese Government. 


15. In Malaya, the situation is a very peculiar one, because 
nearly half the population is Chinese. There is not much 
friendly feeling or confidence between the Malayans and the 
Chinese. The Indians there, who form the third largest group 
(13% of the population) are on the whole on friendly terms 
with the other people there. It is not an easy matter to evolve a 
united nation out of these differing elements. Meanwhile, 
certain terrorist groups, who are often styled Communists, 
though they include many others who are just anti-social, have 
been carrying on an incessant warfare. There has been a great 
deal of cruelty in this warfare and senseless acts of terrorism. 
The Colonial Government has proclaimed a state of emergency 
which greatly limits the freedom of the people.^® I do not myself 
see how that Government or any other Government can avoid 
the challenge of the terrorist groups. They have to meet it, as 
any Government would. But I did feel that any real solution of 
the problem must be based on political and economic 
^PP^^^^hes, An attempt is being made in Malaya to develop a 
common nationality for the Malayans, Chinese and Indians. If 
this attempt succeeds, it will go some way to bring about that 
sense of unity in a nation which is so essential for freedom. 


18. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. I. pp. 143 and 180. 
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16. On my return from my tour in South East Asia, I came to 
Calcutta and spent two days there Immediately I was 
wrapped up in the problem of East and West Bengal. I found 
some things to my liking and some things which I disliked 
greatly. The question was often asked as to whether the Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement of April 8th had succeeded or failed. That 
question seemed to me largely irrelevant. That Agreement was 
not a final solution of Indo- Pakistan problems, nor was it 
indeed a solution of the Bengal problem. It was a big step first 
in averting catastrophe and, secondly, in producing a 
favourable atmosphere for the solution of other problems. In 
both these respects that Agreement succeeded in a large 
measure . There is no doubt that it did avert catastrophe and 
there is also no doubt that it created a far better atmosphere 
than we had had for a long time. It gave immediate relief to 
millions of members of minority communities in both countries; 
it gave an opportunity to large numbers to migrate in safety 
and with their movable property. In Western Pakistan and in 
large parts of India, it brought about a very great easing of 
tension and the common people on both sides felt happier, as 
when a great burden is removed. The vast refugee populations 
in India and Pakistan (for the moment leaving out the Bengals 
and Assam) also felt relieved and could hope for an adequate 
settlement of their problems. 

17. These were no small gains. And yet it is true that in East 
Bengal members of the minority community are still full of 
apprehension and there is little sense of security. No major 
incidents occur, as they did previously, that is, there is no mass 
trouble. But individual instances occur fairly frequently. 
Dacoity is rampant. This may, of course, be due partly to 
economic causes. But then this dacoity usually takes place in 
Hindu houses and even in the houses of poor Hindus. Also, it is 
accompanied sometimes by molestation of women and 
abduction. Clearly this is something much more than the usual 
dacoity. Such instances produce a feeling of fear and insecurity 
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incidents occur, as they did previously, that is, there is no mass 
trouble. But individual instances occur fairly frequently. 
Dacoity is rampant. This may, of course, be due partly to 
economic causes. But then this dacoity usually takes place in 
Hindu houses and even in the houses of poor Hindus. Also, it is 
accompanied sometimes by molestation of women and 
abduction. Clearly this is something much more than the usual 
dacoity. Such instances produce a feeling of fear and insecurity 


19. On 24 and 25June 1950. 
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14. In Burma I found that the situation had greatly improved 
during the past six months. It was still difficult, but it might be 
said that the Government was in definite control and the law 
and order situation was largely in hand. The Prime Minister, 
Thakin Nu, continues to be the dominating personality by 
sheer force of character. He is a man of the highest integrity 
and it is the good fortune of Burma to have him at the head of 
her affairs. Certain difficulties have arisen on the Burma-China 
border, because some Kuomintang forces, pushed out from 
China, entered Burma. Normally such forces should have been 
disarmed and interned. But they have been troublesome and 
have not at all behaved well towards the Burmese Government. 

15. In Malaya, the situation is a very peculiar one, because 
nearly half the population is Chinese. There is not much 
friendly feeling or confidence between the Malayans and the 
Chinese. The Indians there, who form the third largest group 
(13% of the population) are on the whole on friendly terms 
with the other people there. It is not an easy matter to evolve a 
united nation out of these differing elements. Meanwhile, 
certain terrorist groups, who are often styled Communists, 
though they include many others who are just anti-social, have 
been carrying on an incessant warfare. There has been a great 
deal of cruelty in this warfare and senseless acts of terrorism. 
The Colonial Government has proclaimed a state of emergency 
which greatly limits the freedom of the people I do not myself 
see how that Government or any other Government can avoid 
the challenge of the terrorist groups. They have to meet it, as 
any Government would. But I did feel that any real solution of 
the problem must be based on political and economic 
approaches. An attempt is being made in Malaya to develop a 
common nationality for the Malayans, Chinese and Indians. If 
this attempt succeeds, it will go some way to bring about that 
sense of unity in a nation which is so essential for freedom. 


18. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. I. pp. 143 and 180. 
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16. On my return from my tour in South East Asia, 1 came to 
Calcutta and spent two days there.^^ Immediately I was 
wrapped up in the problem of East and West Bengal. I found 
some things to my liking and some things which I disliked 
greatly. The question was often asked as to whether the Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement of April 8th had succeeded or failed. That 
question seemed to me largely irrelevant. That Agreement was 
not a final solution of Indo-Pakistan problems, nor was it 
indeed a solution of the Bengal problem. It was a big step first 
in averting catastrophe and, secondly, in producing a 
favourable atmosphere for the solution of other problems. In 
both these respects that Agreement succeeded in a large 
measure . There is no doubt that it did avert catastrophe and 
there is also no doubt that it created a far better atmosphere 
than we had had for a long time. It gave immediate relief to 
millions of members of minority communities in both countries; 
it gave an opportunity to large numbers to migrate in safety 
and with their movable property. In Western Pakistan and in 
large parts of India, it brought about a very great easing of 
tension and the common people on both sides felt happier, as 
when a great burden is removed. The vast refugee populations 
in India and Pakistan (for the moment leaving out the Bengals 
and Assam) also felt relieved and could hope for an adequate 
settlement of their problems. 

17. These were no small gains. And yet it is true that in East 
Bengal members of the minority community are still full of 
apprehension and there is little sense of security. No major 
incidents occur, as they did previously, that is, there is no mass 
trouble. But individual instances occur fairly frequently. 
Dacoity is rampant. This may, of course, be due partly to 
economic causes. But then this dacoity usually takes place in 
Hindu houses and even in the houses of poor Hindus. Also, it is 
accompanied sometimes by molestation of women and 
abduction. Clearly this is something much more than the usual 
dacoity. Such instances produce a feeling of fear and insecurity 
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in the minds of the minority. Probably things are improving 
even in regard to such matters, but the process is slow. In West 
Bengal, such incidents do not normally occur now and, on the 
whole, the minority is slightly better off. But it would be an 
exaggeration to say that the Muslim minority in West Bengal 
has a full sense of security and has no grievances. In the U.P., 
the Muslim migration has stopped completely and many 
Muslims are coming back from Pakistan. Conditions may be 
said to be more or less normal in the U.P. and adjoining areas. 

18. The figures of migrations in the two Bengals and in 
Assam are still formidable. Everyday brings its large quota of 
migrants. On the other hand, a fairly considerable number of 
old migrants go back daily. Roughly speaking, 2,000 to 2,500 
Hindus come out from East Pakistan daily in excess of those 
who go back. Many of the Hindus who go back to East Bengal 
return with such movable property as they can bring with 
them. 

19. The two Central Ministers for Bengal and Assam, Shri 
C.C. Biswas and Dr. Malik, have carried out extensive tours 
especially in East Bengal, and their visits have done good. I am 
happy that these two Ministers are working together with 
considerable success. Generally speaking, Governments have 
earnestly tried to fulfil the terms of the Indo- Pakistan 
Agreement, that is, both the Central Governments and the 
Provincial Governments in India and Pakistan. The lower 
officials in East Bengal, however, have not always done what 
they should; some of the lower officials in West Bengal also 
have not come up to the mark. The press of Pakistan has shown 
considerable discipline and sobriety ever since the Agreement, 
Many of the newspapers in West Bengal, however, have 
consistently attacked the Agreement and have continued to 
give stories of refugees which excite the public. I have been 
troubled both by the attitude of the Calcutta press and by the 
activities of some communal leaders in West Bengal. I am 
happy to say, however, that quite recently, the press in 
Calcutta has accepted certain rules or code of conduct which 




With the President and members of the Union Cabinet, 
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have been agreed upon previously by the newspaper 
organizations of both sides. This is a happy augury and I am 
sure it will produce good results. 

20 There have been a number of visits of goodwill missions 
between India and Pakistan. They have generally met with a 
cordial welcome on the other side. One of such missions was led 
by Shri Bhimsen Sachar^" to West Pakistan.^* This travelled 
about all over West Punjab and Sind and met with an 
extraordinarily friendly reception everywhere. This showed 
that, given the chance, the people want to show their 
friendliness. They are tired of the conflict and the preaching of 
bitterness and hatred. 

21. There have recently been talks in Delhi on the subject of 
evacuee property.^^ They have resulted in some success and a 
full Agreement has been arrived at in regard to movable 
property. Regarding immovable property, no decision has been 
reached, but I think it is right to say that considerable progress 
has been made. 

22. One matter to which I attach great importance is the 
evacuation of mosques, temples and gurdwaras by refugees and 
others, who may have taken possession of them either in India 
or in Pakistan , and the handing over of these buildings to people 
of that religion who can look after them properly. A good deal 
was done in Delhi in regard to mosques here, but I believe 


20. (1893-1978). Congressman from Punjab; Finance Minister m the 
Coalition Government in undivided Punjab, 1946-47; Chief Minister, Pcinjab, 
1949 and 1952-56; Governor of Orissa. 1956-57 and Andhra Pradesh. 

1959 - 62 ; High Commissioner in Sri Lanka, 1964-66. 

21, The goodwill mission from 4 June 1950 for two weeks was sponsored by 
the central phir basar (rehabilitation) committee. 

22. 27 and 28 June 1950. . . , 

23. I'he Agreement of 28 June 1950 laid down the general principles of 
removal, sale or disposal of movable property by displaced persons without 
formal permission from the custodian. Facilities were also to be extended for 

the transfer of bank deposits, shares and insurance policies. 
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many iriosqucs stiii remain in the possession of Hindus or Sikhs 
in the Punjab or elsewhere. So also many temples and 
gurdwams remain in the possession of Muslims in Pakistan, 
West and East. I think we should concentrate on all these 
religious edifices and free them from this kind of forcible 
occupauon.Hliis has both a practical importance and a great 
sentimental significance. 

23. The problem of minorities in Pakistan or in India has 
many aspects. But the most important one is the psychological 
aspect. In each country, conditions have to be created to 
produce a sense of absolute security in the minds of the 
minority. Government can do much.- Officials can do a great 
deal and the public at large, of course, can make or mar any 
programme. But above everything, we must try to increase the 
morale of the minorities. Unless they have that morale, even 
external protection will do little good. In East Bengal, for some 
time past and today, the most unfortunate feature is the utter 
demoralization of the Hindus. It should be our first task 
therefore to attack this sense of helplessness and fear and try to 
make the minorities everywhere more self- r<*li ant. The press 
can do a great deal in this respect. Reciting long tales of woe, 
even though they are true, and always pointing out the 
helplessness of the people concerned, has the effect of 
demoralizing still further. A different psychological approach is 
necessary, it is no good at all for the Muslims in Pakistan to 
preach homilies to the Hindus; it is equally no good for the 
Hindus in India to preach homilies to the Muslims. It is by the 
behaviour of the majority community and not by its sermons 
that it will be judged, and ultimately, the test is the reaction to 
that behaviour in the minority community. The whole future of 
our country as of Pakistan depends upon this growth of morale. 
Masses of frightened and demoralized refugees can do little 
good to themselves or to the country they go . 

24. In my previous letter, I have drawn your attention to the 
desirability of relaxing and liberalizing the working of the 
permit system between India and West Pakistan. Also to a very 
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liberal interpretation of the evacuee property laws. Instances 
continue to come before me of harsh and unfair treatment of 
individuals. I hope that it may be possible to do away with this 
abnormal legislation regarding evacuee properties. Meanwhile, 
we should tone it down and liberalize it in working. 

25. I have referred above to the new regime in China. It may 
interest you to read some secret telegrams that we have received 
from our Ambassador in Peking. In these telegrams he has 
given some information about the various policies that the 
Chinese Government is following now. I am, therefore, 
enclosing copies of these telegrams, which should be treated as 
secret.’^ You will notice that the Government of China is 
gradually changing its policy somewhat away from many things 
that can be called the socialist economy. It is interesting, for 
instance, to note what the President of China, Mao Tse-tung, 
who is also the leading Communist there, says : “The idea of 
some people who think it possible to bring about an early 
elimination of capitalism and introduce socialism is wrong and 
unsuitable to the conditions of our country. 

26. As you know, I travelled from Cochin to Djakarta on 
board our cruiser, I.N.S. Delhi, This gave me an opportunity 
of meeting many hundreds of our naval boys and I was very 
happy to come into more intimate contact with them. They 
were a fine lot of young men, drawn from all parts of the 
country, efficient, co-operative and cheerful. Mixing with them 
for a few days gave me a new confidence in the youth of my 
country. 


24. K.M. Panikkar thought that China was engrossed with her internal 
problems and had no desire to follow an aggressive policy beyond her own 
frontiers. He also believed that the Chinese leadership stood for friendship 
with India, and would respect the autonomy of Tibet. As for the economic 
programme, he thought the new Government, contrary to Mao’s earlier 
declaration , did not intend to confiscate large estates. 

25. Mao’s written report to the Third Plenary Session of the Seventh 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 6 June 1950. 
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27. While I was on board I.N.S. Delhi, on my way to 
Djakarta, I received a wireless message containing the long 
statement that Dr. Matthai had issued in regard to his 
resignation.^^ This was done in answer to some remarks I ha,d 
made in a speech at Trivandrum.^’ I must confess that I read 
the statement with great distress. Apart from the personal 
element*^ and apart from the fact that there were incorrect 
statements in it, it seemed to me an act of grave impropriety for 
an ex-Minister to speak in this way. We are trying to build up 
conventions of public behaviour. We are still new to them- and 
it takes time to build any such convention. For a man who had 
occupied so respected a position as Dr. John Matthai, to issue a 
statement of this kind, was to do grave injury to those 
conventions and give a chance to others to behave in this 
manner. 

28. Dr. Matthai dealt with some vital national problems and I 
felt that it was necessary, in the public interest, that I should 
reply to him publicly. I decided, however, to wait till I returned 
from my tour. Meanwhile, Maulana Azad had said something 


26. On 2 June 1950, Matthai in his second statement, expressed his ’grave 
misgivings” about the Indo- Pakistan Agreement. He criticized the setting up 
of the Planning Commission which might become a “parallel cabinet" and 
complained that as Finance Minister he had to work under serious constraints 
in his exercise of control of expenditure. 

27. Nehru had said on 1 June 1950 that he and Matthai differed mainly in 
their approach to the question of planned development. While Matthai 
favoured mobilization of the resources before setting up of the Planning 
Commission, he was convinced that initiation of the process of planning 
within an institutional framework could not wait. 

28. Matthai had alleged on 2 June, that Nehru himself supported the cause 
of many ministers indulging in unnecessary expenditure wliich according to 
him had a demoralizing effect all round and naade the position of the Finance 
Minister “unnecessarily difficult.” 
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in reply and had corrected some statements that Dr. Matthai 
had made. On my return here, I gave fuller consideration to 
this matter and consulted some of my colleagues. On their 
advice, I gave up the idea of carrying on this controversy in 
public. If Parliament or our Party in Parliament desires me to 
make a statement to them, I shall then do so. Meanwhile, I 
have decided not to issue any public statement. I might add, 
however, that I have corresponded with Dr. Matthai on this 
subject. 

29. Dr. Matthai s statement is said to have been provoked by ' 

what I said at Trivandrum. I made a few remarks there because 

many questions were put to me regarding Dr. Matthai’s first 
statement, in which he had said that there were vital 
differences of policy between him and me. People naturally 
asked w^hat these differences were and sometimes they made 
wild guesses. A rumour spread that we had differed on the 
question of the exchange value of the rupee. This was 
completely untrue. I felt that these rumours and speculations 
would do harm and something should be said. So I referred to 
Dr. Matthai’s first statement and, in an exceedingly friendly 
language, said that he had differed from me and from others in 
the Cabinet in regard to the Planning Commission. I added 
that there was much in what Dr. Matthai said, but, 
nevertheless, we thought it essential, even in existing ♦ 

circumstances, to have the Planning Commission. 1 do not 
think I used a single word that was wrong or unfriendly. 

30. Dr. Matthai’s second statement was a bitter personal 
attack on me and referred to three matters specially. There was 

29 On 3 June 1950, Maulana Azad repudiated Matthai’s charge that he 
was checked in his efforts to effect economy in government expenditure for 
want of adequate support from the Prime Minister and his other colleagues in 
the Cabinet. Azad was also surprised at Matthai’s criticism of the Agreement 
with Pakistan as at every discussion Matthai had expressed full support for a 
policy of agreement and conciliation with Pakistan. As for the setting up of 
the Planning Commission. Azad did not think the country could afford “to 
wait for better times.” 

30. On 31 May 1950. 
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this Planning Commission, which he criticized very strongly 
and in regard to which he made certain statements about their 
status, etc., which were not correct. There is no question of the 
Planning Commission being a rival to the Cabinet. It is a purely 
advisory body of experts. It is a great advantage to me, as Prime 
Minister, and to the Cabinet, to have these experts to consult, 
whenever necessity arises. Indeed, most Governments have 
Planning Commissions of some kind or other. It was unfortunate 
that Dr. Matthai did not like the idea of a Planning 
Commission, but that was the firm policy not only of the 
Congress but of our Government, repeatedly declared in the 
Legislature. Personally I w^as entirely committed to it and 
believe in it and I could not possibly give it up. After much 
consideration the Cabinet accepted it, and in fact it was Dr. 
Matthai who made the announcement in his budget speech. 

31. The second point which Dr. Matthai raised was his 
disagreement wnth the indo- Pakistan Pact. He did this in 
language which surprised me greatly. I need not discuss this 
matter here, because that has been one of the corner-stones of 
our recent policy. 

32. Thirdly, he referred to the extravagance of some 
Ministries under me. This again surprised me, because I had 
done my utmost to encourage economy. I have gone into this 
matter since my return and I find that the charge Dr. Matthai 
made had little substance. 

33. I have thought it fit to mention this rhatter briefly in this 
letter, because I am not issuing any kind of public statement at 
present at least. The whole episode has been unsavoury and 
totally unbecoming to our public life. 

34. You will be glad to know that the latest reports we have 
received on the food situation are definitely good, that is to say 
that the Grow- More- Food Campaign of last year has shown 
definite results. This was largely due to the co-operation of the 


31. See p. 45. 
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State Governments with this Campaign. The following figures 
will give you some idea of the progress made during the past 


three years : 



Years 

Target Achievement 

Percentage 


(Lakh tons) 


1947-48 

9,096.86 

75 

1948-49 

8,867.71 

87 

1949-50 

9,859.35 

95 


Thus the achievement for the year is 95 per cent of the target 
laid down. It is indeed hoped that it will go up to 98 per cent. 

This progress has been specially in regard to the irrigation I 

schemes. Progress has also been maintained in regard to wells. 

minor irrigation, tanks, land reclamation, and the use of 

manure and fertilizers. Thus the result of the first year’s 

working of the Emergency Branch of the Food Ministry may be 

said to be definitely satisfactory, and it is reasonable to expect 

that this progress will be maintained and indeed that it will 

gather momentum. We may, therefore, look forward with some 

confidence to the achievement of the goal of self-sufficiency 

within two years. 

35. There is one snag however. The reports of production 
received by us are not always accurate and are based on figures 
supplied by unintelligent patwaris and the like.^ We are 

checking this now and we hope to have more accurate figures | 

later. I need hardly add that there is absolutely no room for any 
complacency and we have to work hard to fulfil our objective. j 

B^t we can work now with a certain confidence that we shall I 

make good. ] 

36. There has been an improvement in the petrol supply j 

position and Government are making a cautious approach \ 

towards the decontrol of petrol by lifting rationing in the port ] 

cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin and in the States 

of Assam and Manipur from 1st July 1950. Paper has be^n 
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decontrolled?^ In regard to sugar, it has been decided to 
import 1,00,000 tons in the course of the next year. This import 
of sugar will be timed so as to prevent an accumulation or 
scarcity. The question of removal of control on the price and 
distribution of sugar will be considered in September 1950. 

37. When 1 was away in Indonesia, Government made a slight 
variation in regard to their cotton policy. They have decided 
that for the 1950-51 crop the basic ceiling price will be raised by 
Rs. 150 per candy and an effective machinery working in close 
liaison with Government will be devised for collective purchase 
of cotton and for the maintenance of prices at reasonable levels 
subject to the ceiling. It is hoped indeed that the price will be 
kept low. In any event the new cotton crop will not come into 
the market before next year and there will, therefore, be 
no change in the prices of cloth during the next six months. The 
prices of cloth manufactured from the new cotton crop will 
be fixed, as usual, in accordance with the ruling prices of 
cotton. Our Minister of Industry and Supply hopes that there 
will be no rise in the price of cloth. 

38. On the initiative of our Minister for Agriculture, the 
Vana Mahotsava, a national tree-planting week, is being 
celebrated and the Minister has put all his energy and 
enthusiasm into this work.^^ It has caught the imagination of 
the country and I am sure it will produce substantial results. 

39. As the Government of the Union of South Africa have 
insisted on proceeding with and passing the Group Areas Bill in 
Parliament, the Government of India have informed the Union 
Government ^ that no useful purpose will be served now by 
holding the round table conference.®^ The conference was 
meant to consider existing disabilities from which South 
African nationals of Indian and Pakistani origin suffered. 

32. This was announced on 23 June 1950. 

33. Launched by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 1 July 1950. 

34. On! July 1950. 

35. Sqc Letters to Chief Ministers, Voi. 1, pp. 346-347. 
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While we were hoping that existing conditions would be 
improved, the South African Government have actually added 
to the burdens and disabilities of the people of Indian origin in 
South Africa. This clearly indicated that the Union 
Government had no intention of reversing the process of 
discrimination which they had started some time ago and 
because of which we had appealed to the United Nations. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
15 July, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 


The international situation dominates the scene and we live 
from day to day on the verge of some fresh tragic development. 
Anyt fling that may be written today may be somewhat out of 
date when this letter reaches you. Our Foreign Office has 
naturally to bear the chief burden of this situation, but the 
main lines of policy must necessarily be determined by the 
Cabinet and, finally, by Parliament. It is for this reason that we 
have thought it fit to summon Parliament for a special session 
to consider more particularly this international situation. It will 
meet on Monday, July 31st, and it is expected to sit for about 
two weeks. We shall take up such other urgent matters also as 
may be ready for consideration. 

2. There have been many critics of the particular line we have 
taken up in regard to the Korean situation.^ But I think it is 
true to say that there has been, by and large, general approval 
of that line in the country. In moments of crisis, when passions 
are roused, it is no easy matter to make decisions from day to 
day. It is not difficult to line up with one particular group or 
w^ay of thinking and thus to leave major decisions to them. But 


L 1 he United Socialist Organization on 30 June and the Socialist Party on 
9 July 1950 regretted the Government’s failure to adopt an attitude of 
neutrality or a positive policy in the Korean development,” as India’s support 
of the resolution iii the United Nations without the Soviet presence had 
reduced the resolution “to a farce” and turned the Assembly into a handmaid 
of the Anglo- American bloc. 
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if we have to make our own decisions, we have to rely on our 
own judgement and analysis of the situation, and to keep in 
view our basic objectives and the foreign policy we have been 

pursuing thus far. 

3. Some words are used loosely, and among these, is 
“neutrality. Neutrality in peace-time has no particular 
meaning, it is only in war that a country can be neutral. But 
even in so-called peace-time, ever since the last World War 
ended, we have lived in an atmosphere of war and expectation 
of war, and hence people talk of this or that country being 
neutral in the cold war. In reality, all that this means is that we 
have not given up the right to decide for ourselves as to what we 
should do and what we should not do in any particular set of 
circumstances. I'o give up that right to decide means to give up 
both our independence of judgement and independence of 
action. In other words, it means to give up our basic 
independence and become a satellite of some other country tied 
down to a policy which we may or may not like. 

4. India has, within the inevitable limitations imposed by 
events, tried to follow her own independent policy in foreign, as in 
other affairs. No country can be hundred per cent independent 
in such matters because every act or policy flows from other acts 
done before and other things happening in the world. But 
within those limitations, one can be more or less independent. 
We have preferred to be more independent, lliat was not only 
an idealistic approach but, 1 think, an eminently practical way 
of dealing with current problems. Also it flowed naturally from 
our past. Any other policy would have come in the way of our 
natural development and stunted us, apart from creating a 
great deal of internal friction. 


2. For example, the Bazar Patrika carried an article on 6 July, stating 

that the "Democracies will be greatly heartened to know that Pandit Nehm’s 
India who had declared her policy of strict neutrality has decided to accept the 
Security Council’s resolution calling for assistance to South Korea.” 
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5. Foreign policy may and should depend upon certain ideals 
and objectives of a country. Inevitably, it is governed by the 
interests of that country. Enlightened self-interest may take a 
short view or a long view, and in foreign policy, more than 
anything else, the short view is dangerous. The speed of events 
today rather telescopes the shorthand the long views and 
therefore the long view becomes even more important. We have 
tried in India to avoid entanglement in foreign affairs because 
we are busy with our own problems. But it was a consequence 
of independence and of India’s position in the world that we 
could not keep away from other problems. More especially, we 
are bound up by what happens in Asia. For sometime past 
whether in America or Europe or South East Asia, 1 have been 
venturing to point out the importance of Asia in the world 
situation today That did not mean that any country of Asia 
had developed material or other kinds of power to inBuence 
world events. It meant that the change that had come over 
Asia by the progressive elimination of colonial control, and the 
nature of the problems that Asia had to face were of such vital 
importance, both in peace and war. as to affect the future of 
the world. I he challenge and the conflict have come now in 
Korea^ Korea may be relatively unimportant. It was called, in 
the old days, the Hermit Kingdom and then it became just a 
part of the Japanese Empire, struggling for freedom. But what 
IS happening ni Korea, it is apparent, affects the world. It may 
rnean world war or it may mean our being for a long time on 

he verge of world war with all the tension and horror that this 

involves. 


^ he critics of our policy have been of two kinds. Many of 

CoZeivT^ objected to our approving the U.N. Security 
Councils resolutions on Korea because that meant, according 


Nehnf the Indonesian Parliament on 7 June 1950 

■gnore Asia as the outer fringe of the IZui rl tendency m the past to 
people do not realiaethat, the^il, reah^ hln X" ^ '' 
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to them, an inevitable lining up with a certain group of Powers, 
notably the U.S.A. 'Fhe other critics, on the other hand, have 
said that we have not fully supported the U.N. or the U.S.A. 
action in the Far East, that we have limited our support and 
conditioned it and have not jumped into the fray with our 
defence forces, etc. Thus we have failed to take advantage of 
any clear-cut policy and are likely to suffer disadvantages from 
either side. 

7. It seems to me that both these criticisms are misconceived 
and do not take all the relevant facts into consideration. We 
have been following a certain policy in foreign affairs and that 
policy has undoubtedly brought credit to India and made us in 
a small way an influence for peace. If we and some other 
countries did not do so, undoubtedly v/ar would have been 
much nearer, apart from the internal difficulties that we might 
have had to face. We have, in any event, to carry our people 
with us, and no policy, that has not got large-scale public 
approval, can be carried on for long, lb have changed our old 
policy at the first touch of harsh fact may have brought 
approval from some quarters, but it would have been to the 

great discredit of India and she would have counted for little in , 

the great drama that is taking place. So we tried to adhere to 
that basic policy, though there was a variation of it under stress 
of circumstances. 

8. We face today a vast and powerful Soviet group of nations, i 

which tends to become a monolithic bloc, not only pursuing a j 

similar internal economic policy but a common foreign policy. 

rhat policy is an expansionist one and thus there is a tendency 

for it to come into conflict with others, it is expansionist not 

only in the normal political sense but also in encouraging « 

internal trouble in other countries. That internal trouble would 

not go far, if economic conditions were more or less satisfactory, | 

We do not like this expansionist policy, external or internal- At j 

the same time, we realize that there are certain factors which I 

help it and unless those internal factors are changed, we cannot \ 

effectively meet that challenge. On the other hand, the j 
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approach of the rival group, though democratic in theory, 
tends more and more to encourage reactionary and military 
elements in various countries, especially of Asia. By the logic of 
events, it supports the relics of colonial rule. In the broad sweep 
of history, therefore, it becomes, whether it wants to or not, a 
defender of political and social systems which are out of date. 


9. We w^ant in India, and in other countries, democratic 
freedom for the nation and the individual and, at the same 
time, economic advance and social justice. Roughly speaking, 
the two governing ideas in the world today lay stress on one or 
the other of these. Ultimately, of course, there cannot be 
democratic freedom without social justice and there can be no 
social justice without democratic freedom. Is it possible for us 
in India to have both or try to have them? It is an ideal worth 
striving for and I am sure it is in line with the future 
development of the world, unless some great catastrophe 
overu^helms us all. Thus we have to follow a line which may not 
completely fit in with the two prevailing tendencies of the age, 
or rather which tries to harmonize between them. 


10. In South Korea, we see that, in spite of a great deal of 
help given by the U.S.A., the political and social structure was 
excessively weak and it has cracked up. Indeed, from all 
accounts that we have had, South Korea was governed by as 
authoritarian a regime as North Korea, though both were 
entirely different. Numerous impartial observers have given us 
accounts of the bad state of affairs in South Korea during the 
past few months. So, it is difficult to be enthusiastic about 
South Korea. In Indo-China, we have kept apart from the two 
contending parties. One of these is supported by the French, 
and now^ the U.S.A. have promised military support to the 
French. Formosa, by a decision taken during the later stages of 


A.Setante, p. 120. 
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the War, was part of China.^ But now obstructions have been 
placed in the way of Formosa going to China.^ 

11. All this indicates how a certain policy leads inevitably to 
the support of weak and reactionary elements in Asia. In the 
long run that policy cannot succeed because Asia, however 
weak, is wide awake and in a rebellious mood. It is, therefore, 
not a wise policy and in effect encourages those very elements to 
which it is opposed. 

12. Europe and America are far too much used to thinking in 
terms of military or economic power. There is no doubt that we 
cannot ignore the force of arms or of money. But it has been 
repeatedly seen in parts of Asia that there are strict limitations 
to what arms and money , can do, if they go against the 
prevailing mood of millions of people. India is in a position to 
understand these Asian problems much better, not only from 
the political but also from the psychological point of view, and 
India is also respected by these countries of Asia because we 
have no particular axe to grind. Therefore, a heavy 
responsibility rests upon us to, adopt a policy which we consider 
not only expedient but wise and in keeping with the temper of 
Asia. To fall blindly in line with others, whoever they may be, is 
to fall into a trap and to miss the historic destiny of India. What 
the future holds, nobody can say. But we can at least try to do 
our best. 

13. I have tried to explain in press conferences and elsewhere 
our present policy in regard to the conflict in the Far East.^ We 

5. By ihe Cairo declaration of 1943, it was agreed that all territories 
occupied by Japan since 1894 should be given up. I'his was formalized by the 
Potsdam agreement in 1945 by which Taiwan was to be returned to the 
Republic of China. After the Japanese surrender, the island was returned to 
the Nationalist Government to be administered by a provincial governor. 

6. On 27 June 1950, I'ruman had declared that the determination of the 
legal status of 1 aiwan must await a peace treaty with Japan. 

7. On 7 July 1950, Nehru clarified that India had supported the Security 
Council resolution because that was a logical step in the context of events, and 
bexause it seemed the only course open to avoid an extension ot conflict and 
large-scale warfare. India's primary concern was to serve the cause of peace. 
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have given our moral support to the United Nations there and 
that is a great deal, as the world knows. It would have made a 
tremendous difference if we had withheld that support. But we- 
have not sent any armed forces there and we do not intend to 
send them, so far as I can see. Of course, we are not in a 
position to send anything that might be called effective. But 
apart from that, we do not wish to get entangled in the larger 
conflicts which might arise there and which are threatened. 
Also we do not wish to lose our position of some vantage which 
might to utilized in the cause of peace. I realize that, in the 
circumstances prevailing today, India’s capacity to influence 
them is strictly limited. Nevertheless, there is a possibility of 
making a difference and that difference may be between war 
and peace. Whether people like a particular policy we adopt or 
not, there is a growing respect for India and we force people and 
countries to think a little more clearly than they might 
otherwise do. 

14. So far as Formosa is concerned, we cannot possibly join in 
any action against the People’s Republic of China with whom 
w^e have friendly relations. So far as Indo-China is concerned, 
we cannot become the supporters of French colonial policy. We 
are still facing that policy in what is called French India. It is 
astonishing how short-sighted that is and what a lot of trouble it 
is giving us. 

15. W'e have been in intimate touch with other Foreign 
Offices and I am glad to say that .there has been much in 
common between our way of thinking and the U.K.’s approach 
to this Far Eastern problem, though they do not express 
themselves quite so clearly because of some of their 

commitments.^ The vague talk about mediation has had no 

- 

8. Krishna Menon informed Delhi on 3 July that Attlee had said that “with 
him it was only a question of timing and that he had hoped that it would be 
possible to take the first step about China, but it now appeared a bad 
moment.” Attlee agreed with Nehru that China and Russia should take their 
seats in the Security Council but blamed the Russians for the current 
stalemate. 
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substance.^ But we have ventured to appeal to the Great 
Powers in the cause of peace.^^ We have felt that the oiiiy 
effective way out of the present deadlock is for the People’s 
Republic of China to enter the Security Council of the United 
Nations, it has a right to do so, and to keep it out is completely 
illogical. If China comes in, then the U.S.S.R. also returns to 
the Security Council and in some ways the deadlock that has 
exisied for some time past ends. We are sioi so foolish as to 
imagine that the problem is solved by dial, and there may be a 
great deal of trouble in the Security Council. Bui it will be a 
different kind of trouble and should not lead to war. Of course, 
if some of tlie big Powers are bent on war, then they will have 
it. But the way we suggest does offer a method of resolving the 
deadlock without unnecessary loss of prestige of any party 
concerned. So we have pressed for the inclusion of China in the 
Security Council on the Powers cQncerned. Inhere has been 
some little response but I am afraid it has not thus far been 
adequate. 

16. Whatever the merits or demerits of our policy may be, it is 
certainly a clear one. And yet it is surprising how some people 
in foreign countries misunderstand it. A recent article^” in the 

9. Reynold News (London) and Daily Compass (New York) on 2 July 1950 
called upon Nehru lo play the role of a mediator. On 7 July 1950, Nehru, at a 
press conference, denied that India had initiated any move to offer mediation 
but added “Jawaharlal Nehru would go to the ends of the earth in search of 
peace but the invitation should be from the parties.” 

10. In his messages to Marshal Stalin and Dean Acheson on 13 July, Nehru 
stressed the need to admit the People’s Republic of China to the L nited Nations 
and bring back the Soviet Union to the Security Council to facilitate the 
ending of the conOict as a step towards finding ‘‘a final solution to the Korean 
problem.” Nehru also appealed to Attlee on 24 July to exert pressure on the 
United States to agree to the admission of the People’s Republic of China to the 
United Nations. ■ 

11. Welcoming Nehru’s peace initiative, Stalin wrote to him on 15 July that 
“for a speedy settlement of the Korean question it would be expedient to hear 
in the Security Council the representatives of the Korean people.” 

12. “An example of diplomacy at its best” by Arthur Krock printed on 4 July 
1950. 
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New York Times stated that the U.S. Ambassador in Delhi 
influenced us in adopting the line we did in approving of the 
U.N. resolution on Korea, and further that the American 
declaration in regard to Formosa, Indo-China and the 
Philippines helped us in doing so. As a matter of fact, our 
decision had nothing to do with the U.S. Ambassador’s visit 
and had been previously taken. The U.S. declaration about 
Formosa, etc.^'' actually came in our way and we thought it was 
most unfortunate, as I pointed out to the Ambassador. Any 
person, with some knowledge of the working of our minds or of 
the mental climate of Asia, would have realized this. 

17. There is no need for us to become excited or hysterical 
because of the turn events have taken in the Far East. Indeed, 
this is just the time when we should be calm and collected and 
be prepared for every contingency. This means that we should 
try to lessen, as far as possible, our reliance on foreign exports, 
because we may have to do without them sometime in the 
future. In this hard world we have to learn the virtues of 
austerity and do without anything that is not essential. We may 
have to produce some substitutes for the things we import. To a 
large extent, this can be done, if necessity arises. 

18. I wrote to you in my last letter that the food situation had 
shown definite signs of improvement. I based that on the report 
of our Food Ministry. That was an overall view for all -India. As 
a matter of fact, in Bengal and Madras, the food situation is far 
from good, partly because of lack of rains and partly because of 
the huge influx of refugees in West Bengal. That means that 
we have to work hard for food production. I have previously 
drawn your attention to the necessity for pushing subsidiary 
foods.^^ That necessity may be all the greater in future. Certain 

13. Loy Henderson (1892-1986). U.S. diplomat; Ambassador to India, 
1948-51; member, United States delegation to London Conference on Suez, 

1956. 

14. Henderson met Nehru at Delhi on 29 June 1950. 

15. See ante, p. 120. 

16. See Letters to Chief Ministers, VoL 1, p. 453. 
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recent experiments in our Food Research Institute tend to show 
that some of these substitutes can be used with profit by 
themselves or mixed with other grains. This at least gives us an 
assurance that in a time of crisis we can depend on ourselves 
alone, even though we may not get exactly the food we like. It is 
desirable, therefore, to some extent for people to be educated 
to vary their food habits a little. Much need not be attempted 
at this stage. 

19. In this developing drama of Asia, it is clear that China 
must play a great part. It is, therefore, important that we 
should understand China and know what is happening there. 
Opinions vary about the general trend of China’s policy. Some 
think that China will function more or less as a satellite of the 
U.S.S.R., both in foreign and domestic policy. Others think 
that this will not be so and China wall develop on her own lines, 
though aiming generally at the Communist objective. We have 
had many reports from our Ambassador in Peking and I should 
like to share some of them with you, I am enclosing these with 
this letter.^^ You will find that China is proceeding with 
considerable caution but at the same time wdth tremendous 
vitality. The leaders of this China are evidently realists and do 
not propose to follow an adventurist policy. We have just 
received the members of the Chinese diplomatic mission in New 
Delhi.'® 

20. The situation in East and West Bengal and in Assam 
continues to be more or less the same. That is to say it is 
generally unsatisfactory, though it has considerably toned down 
and is at a low level. I am glad to say that the Calcutta press has 
improved greatly and both the Pakistan and the Bengal press 
have accepted a code of behaviour which was placed before 
them by the newspaper editors of both sides. Migration 


17. Not printed. 

18. Chen Chien, Charge d’Affaires of the Chinese Embassy, called on 
officials in the Ministry of External Affairs on 14 July 1950. 
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continues at a high rate in both directions and at the same time 
many of the previous migrants return. For some days the rate of 
Hindus coming over to West Bengal became rather high. Now 
it has gone down somewhat. This increase in the volume of the 
exodus was partly due to the monsoon and the rise of the river 
levels, which provided better facilities for travelling by river 
boars. But it is dear that internal conditions in East Bengal do 
not yet oroduce any feeling of security in the minds of the 
minority and daily incidents occur and pin-pricks, which tend 
to frighten the minorities. Barisal continues to be bad. 
.\leaiiwhi!e, the problem of rehabilitation grows bigger and 
bigger. It is obvious that we cannot tackle it adequately without 
the full co-operation of all the other States. That co-operation 
has not been lacking and I am grateful for that. Nevertheless, it 
has to be on a much bigger scale if we are to solve this problem 
and I would like to draw your earnest attention to this. 

21, Indo- Pakistan relations generally continue to be uneasy. 
There is no marked improvement in them, in so far as any 
solution of the problem is concerned. Some progress has been 
made regarding evacuee property, but it is not much yet. In 
any event, attempts at solution continue. Meanwhile, goodwii! 
missions go backwards and forwards between India and 
Pakistan and receive big welcomes on the other side. That is a 
very healthy sign and shows that the people generally want 
peace and co-operation. 

22. One of the major difficulties in the way of our settling 
manyofour differences with Pakistan has, as you know, been 
the exchange rate. Pakistan has now definitely joined the 
International Monetary Fund.^^ As a consequence of this, some 
final decision about the exchange rate should be made within 
ihe next two or three months, unless Pakistan adopts delaying 
tactics. That decision and solution should go a long way to 
bring about some normality. 


19. On MJuly 195,0. 
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23 . Ever since Sir Owen Dixon came as U.N. mediator 
Kashmir, he has spent most of his time in Jammu and Kashmir 
State. He has visited almost every part of it and no doiib> 
formed some opinion. What this is, I do not know. I saw 
two days, ago on his return from Kashmir. He suggested ^ 
meeting with the Prime Minister of Pakistan in Delhi. We to^ 
hiin that we were ahways prepared to meet Mr. Liaquat Alj 
Khan but it was not clear to us how we would consider 
question. \¥e had met previously on several occasions an^ 
discussed the Kashmir issue without coming to a settlement. 
would be unfortunate if that was repeated. Sir Owen Dixo^ 
said tkzt all he could do was to bring us together. The probiex^ 
shouid be discussed at the topmost level. It was no goo^ 
corresponding and exchanging notes as in the past. If he 
any suggestions to make, they would be naturally in terms 
the U.N. resolution. If nothing came out of that, it would 
open to the parties concerned to explore other avenues. Thet^ 
the matter rests. It is not very satisfactory. However, at 
Owen s suggestion, I have invited the Prime Minister 
Pakistan to come to Delhi on the 20th of this month. ^ 

24. A leading figure among the Sikhs in the Punjab, w}^ 
ought to know better, has again started an agitation for what 
calls a separate homeland for the SMisP He has not hesitat^^ 
even to throw out feelers to Pakistan and to hint vaguely at ^ 
independent Sikh State.^^ The astonishing futility of 
demand and this approach does not prevent him frow 
continuing this agitation, which is not only unpatriotic, but 


20. In a press interview on 11 July 1950. Master Tara Singh demande^ 

separate Sikh state to ‘‘protect the Sikhs from the coinmunalism of u ^ 
majority. He also asserted that they were “consolidating Sikh opinion 
when it is fully done, no power will be able to resist our demand.*’ ^ 

21. In an interview to Daum (Karachi) on 12 July, Master Tara Singh S|w 
of the “inevitability” of war between Pakistan and India, and added “this^ 
be an opportunity for Khalsa to re-establish Sikh rule in the land.” He 

that the proposed Punjabi-speaking province should include the area 
Nankana Sahib in Sheikhpura district in West Punjab and in its place 
Jammu and Kashmir state be ceded to Pakistan. 
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only lead to grave injury to the Sikhs. The Sikhs have suffered 
greatly in the past from bad leadership and, to some extent, 
this misfortune continues. Most of them realize that these 
adventurist tactics can lead to no good and indeed they attach 
so little importance to them that they do not care even to reply. 
I think It is unwise to allow these wrong tendencies to grow and 
they should always be nipped in the bud by adequate 
propaganda by the people concerned. The one lesson we have 
learnt through blood and tears is that the unity and integration 
of India is essential to maintain our freedom and to make 
progress with some rapidity. In the present confused and 
dangerous state of the world, only a person devoid of all vision 
and sense of perspective can preach any doctrine which must 
disrupt India. It is necessary, therefore, for every such move 
to be countered by adequate propaganda and by clear 
enunciation of our policies. We should not leave any doubt in 
people s minds as to where we stand. 

25. This applies to other reactionary and disruptive 
tendencies also such as communal tendencies in any other 
group in India. So far as the minorities are concerned, 
communalism naturally injures them. But it is the 
responsibility of the majority to free itself from this communal 
approach to any problem. Unfortunately, owing to past events 
many among even Congressmen speak a language today which 
would have been surprising a few years ago. I think that it is of 
the utmost importance that on this communal question we 
sliould repeat our policy of non- communalism freely and 
frankly and not allow these wrong, reactionary, disruptive and 
narrow-minded movements to gather weight. 

26. The next Congress session has been fixed for September 
12th at Nasik.^^ That session will meet at a critical moment in 
our history and may well lay down basic policies for the future. 
We should be clear about these policies and not allow any 
vagueness or drift to continue. 


22. It was postponed to 20-21 September 1950. 
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27. The Fiscal Commission’s report has just come out and I 
commend it to your attention. We have to view these problems 
not in the narrow way of the old fiscal commissions and tariff 
boards, but with the broad approach of this new Fiscal 
Commission. You will notice the importance they attach to 
planning. There is indeed no satisfactory method for solving 
our problems, except the planned approach. The Planning 
Commission here is applying itself to its tasks in all earnestness 
and I hope that in the course of a month or two they will 
produce something for your consideration. 

28. Shri Rajagopalachari has arrived in Delhi. Unfortunately, 
ill health prevented him from coming here earlier. His presence 
in the Cabinet is going to be of the greatest help to us in facing 
the difficult problems and situations that confront us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. The report, released on 13 July 1950. advocated decentralization of big 
industries, total protection to defence and strategic industries and protection 
to basic and key industries as per the tariff authority’s recommendations. The 
report also stressed that protection should not result in unequal distribution of 
wealth or uncoordinated growth of industries. 


New Delhi 
22 July, 1950 

The Health Minister ‘ has drawn my attention to statements 
made both by Ministers of the Central Government and 
sometimes by Ministers of State Governments in regard to the 
public use of what are called the indigenous systems of 
medicine. The use of the word, ‘indigenous’ is not entirely 
correct m this connection. Normally this refers to the Ayurvedic^ 
and Lnani systems. Sometimes reference is also made to the 
homoeopathic and similar systems of medicine also. 

Quite apart from the merits of any of these systems, it is 

should generally support that policy. Sometimes it so happens 
a have a case of a State Minister in mind) when what is Sled 
modem medicine was condemned and the older systems were 

Sored interferes with the growth of any uniform 

procedure and methods. 

It. “T^* T "■“d' >I»u< a year ago and Cabinet laid 
n, as far as I remember, some general rules. A committee 

* A note sent to all the Chief Ministers. 

1. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. For b.fn.see Vol. 1. p. 564 . 

2 . Ancient system of Indian medicine. 

India in 
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was appointed to go into this matter and this committee 
submitted its report.^ I do not know what has been done since. 

It is obviously desirable for us not only to retain whatever 
there is of good in the older systems of medicine, but also to 
improve them by all means at our disposal. The question really 
is whether we should proceed in a haphazard, unscientific way 
of adhering to some tradition, or to have some scientific basis 
for our work. What is called modem medicine is really a growth 
out of the older systems and it has profited considerably by 
those systems. What has happened is that a new approach, 
which might be called a scientific approach, has been applied 
to problems of medicine, public health, etc. The question 
before us is whether the scientific approach should be 
considered desirable or even essential or not. I think there can 
be only one answer to this question and that is that we must 
proceed on strictly scientific lines and apply this to every system 
of medicine, whether it is Ayurvedic, Unani or any other. Thus 
the science of medicine would not be divided up into 
compartments but would be built up on solid foundations of 
past and present experience tested by modern scientific 
methods. 

There is no doubt that there are very effective remedies in 
Ayurvedic and the Unani systems and, scientifically utilized, 
they can be of the greatest use. But it is important that the 
method of science be applied to them. In surgery, which is so 
important, there is no alternative to modern methods. Even in 


4, The committee recommended in 1948 the establishment of special 
research institutions “to clear these systems of medicine of accretions of 
centuries of doubtful value and to give scientific meaning and significance to 
the fundamentals of these systems so that they may be accepted by science.” 
The committee stressed the need for adoption of modem scientific methods in 
the development of the indigenous systems of medicine. So another committee 
under Dr. C.G. Pandit’s chairmanship prepared a detailed scheme to develop 
a research centre at Jamnagar and to institute chairs in history of medicine in 
the universities. 
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medicine proper, the approach should be the same, that is a 
scientific one of experiment. 

Homoeopathy is also occasionally mentioned in this 
connection . Again I would say that the approach to it should be 
scientific. So far as I know, homoeopathy is practised in India 
mostly by people who have had no real training of any kind and 
have just read a few books on the subject. 

The State should not encourage any person to practise 
medicine without proper qualifications. There must be a basic 
qualification for everyone who intends practising medicine, 
whether he adopts the Ayurvedic or the Unani or the 
homoeopathic or the biochemist or naturopathic or any other 
method. That is to say the training must be scientific and 
normally the training that is given in our medical colleges. 

It is often said that some systems of medicine arepheaper and 
therefore more suitable. That is hardly an argument. We 
should make prevention and treatment of disease cheap. But 
we cannot do so regardless of its efficacy or utility. 

The proper approach, therefore, should be that any system 
of medicine to be followed or encouraged must be modern and 
up-to-date and should take advantage of all the accumulated 
knowledge we possess. That system can be called by any name. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

I am a little late in writing to you this fortnightly letter. The last 
few days have had a rush of activities ending up with the 
opening of a Parliamentary session.^ I have had the misfortune, 
just at this moment, to develop an irritating cold, which has 
rather come in the way of my normal work. 

2. Even today I do not propose to write to you at any 
considerable length. In regard to some of the major questions 
before us, you will no doubt keep in touch with the 
proceedings in Parliament. This session has been convened 
especially because of the Korean situation. This changes from 
day to day and does not change for the better. You will have 
read of my personal appeal^ to Marshal Stalin^ and Mr. Dean 
Acheson.^ That ended in failure.^ But I do not regret having 
made that appeal. At any rate, it made many people think that 
something possibly could be done to stop this onward rush to 
world catastrophe. The most terrible thing that happens during 
these crises is a feeling of fatality that nothing more is possible 
except to jump into the abyss. Every country or its government is 
afraid of the other gaining a more advantageous position and 

1. On 31 July 1950. 

2. Seeonie, p. 145, 

3. Forb.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 164. 

4. (1893-1971). American lawyer and politician; U.S. Secretary of State, 
1949-53. 

5. Acheson rejected on 18 July India’s proposal that the U.S. should help 
facilitate the admission of People’s Republic of China into the Security 
Council in return for a ceasefire in Korea and for that purpose she should join 
effofts with the Soviet Union. 
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therefore is not prepared to talk or discuss or consider the 
problem dispassionately. So, every^ such effort, as I have 
ventured to make, is dubbed appeasement and therefore to be 
rejected. 


3. For many months past, our policy has aimed at getting the 
People's Government of China admitted into the United 
Nations. We felt that this was necessary to stop the progressive 
deterioration of the w-orld situation and the possible 
disintegration of the United Nations. The new Government in 
China was a fact, which nobody could deny or ignore. It was a 
stable and strong Government, likely to endure, and had 
controlled a vast territoly^ China’s not being admitted into the 
United Nations resulted in the U.S.S.R. also keeping out as well 
as some of the Soviet satellite countries. This meant that a very 
large part of the world was outside the United Nations. Thus 
the U.N. ceased to represent the nations of the world, it is 
immaterial whose fault this was. The fact remained that the 
United Nations ceased to be what it was meant to be, that is, a 
forum where ail countries could meet and discuss their 
problems, and quarrel, if necessary. It was fatal for the U.N. to 
function without a large group of nations, it was for this reason 
that the Secretary- General of the United Nations undertook a 
tour, some months ago, of some important capitals. 

4. It seemed to us that an essential preliminary to the solution 
of the problems before us was the inclusion of the People’s 
Government of China into the United Nations. Every other 
approach would have been held up because of this. It was in 
fact the realization of a patent fact. Unfortunately, our appeal 
was not heeded. The U.S.S.R., however, have returned to the 
Security Council® and it is just possible that one of the reasons 
for their going back there was our appeal to them and to the 

6. Jacob A. Malik, the Soviet representative, returned to the Security 
Council on i August 1950 after remaining absent since 13 January 1950 and, in 
accordance with the established practice of rotation, became President for the 
month of August. 


3 August, 1930 
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U.S.A. Again, in the Security Council, the question of China 
has been raised and has been defeated/ We have followed a 
consistent and logical policy and I cannot see how we, or any 
countiy^ that lias recognized the new China, could have acted 
otherwise. Yet the fact remains that the U.K. Government and 
Norway, although they have recognized the new China, had 
stood in the way of its admission to the U.N/ Al! kinds of 
procedural difficult ies have been raised, as if minor matters of 
procedure should be allowed to come in the way of the 
consideration of vital world problems. Meanwhile, the world 
goes forward to some inevitable climax. The odd thing is that 
many people take for granted that war will solve this or any 
other problem. They forget past experience. They do not 
realize that even victory in war does not yield the results aimed 
at. 


5. In a sense the return of the U.S.S.R. to the Security 
Council has eased the tension. That is to say, one does not sense 
world war in the near future. The Korean war will, however, go 
on and it is estimated that it should take at least six months or 
possibly more, that is, provided it does not spread meanwhile. 
There is always a danger of that. 

6. Our domestic problems are serious enough and of more 
intimate concern to us than what happens in Korea or 
elsewhere abroad. But from another point of view, Korea is 
more important because if this fighting spreads, it will 


7. The ruling of the President of the Security Council on 1 August that “the 
representative of the Kuomintanggroup could not participate in the Council’s 
meetings as the group did not represent China” was supported by the Soviet 
Union, India and Yugoslavia, but challenged . and rejected by the 
representatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Egypt, 
Norv^ay, Cuba and Ecuador who charged that the President had exceeded his 
authority. 

8. An official British spokesman said on 15 July that ceasefire and the 
Communist withdrawal from South Korea must take precedence over all other 
questions and the United Kingdom would t.ake “no initiative in any moves to 
admit the Chinese Communist Government into the United Nations.” 
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ineviiably affect a!! our domestic problems and put a heavy 
burden on our already strained economy. The food situation 
has suddenly grown worse. I gave you a fairly optimistic 
account of food production in my previous letters. That 
account holds good still. Nevertheless, in local areas, especially 
in Madras, Bihar and Bombay, there have been serious 
shortages due to various reasons. There has been a lack of rain 
in some places and floods in Bihar and Saurashtra. But the 
main difficulty has been a defective administrative machinery 
to deal with procurement and distribution. This has become a 
very urgent problem for us because it does not matter much 
what progress we make in production or otherwise, if the 
machinery in the States cannot take advantage of it. The 
situation in Bihar has more especially made us think hard. Our 
Food xMinister, Shri K.M. Munshi, is convinced that there is 
plenty of food round about in Bihar itself. But anti-social 
elements grab it and keep it underground while people starve. 
How are we to meet this situation? We cannot look on supinely 
at the activities of relatively small groups of people holding up 
the w^hole community to ransom. If the existing Jaw is not 
adequate to deal with this situation, something more has to be 
devised. Indeed, it may be necessary to declare a state of 
emergency in a particular region where the state machinery is 
not functioning properly and there is great scarcity and distress. 

7. The Food Minister spoke in Parliament yesterday. He is a 
newcomer to this business, but he has already devoted himself 
with great energ)^ to this difficult task and brought a fresh mind 
to bear upon it.^ He pointed out the difficulties of the Centre in 


9. Describing the food situation “as difficult but not desperate”, K.M. 
Munshi assured Parliament on 2 August that the Governnicni would be able 
to meet the situation through its eight-point programme which included 
pursuing a sound fiscal and monetar)’ policy to fight inflation; implementing 
programmes of Grow- More -Food Campaign to achieve self-sufficiency in 
food, cotton and jute; schemes for maximizing industrial production; 
programmes for .rural unemployed; preparing a balanced plan; and 
maintaining good relations with neighbouring countries. 


3 August, 1930 
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dealing with this problem The Centre, of course., gets all the 
blame and each State demands all kinds of help from, the 
Centre all the time. But the Centre is not an inexhaustible 
storehouse for everything needed. It is only a co-ordinating 
factor drawing sustenance from the States. If the States fail to 
„do their duty, the Centre cannot discharge its functions. There 
has been far too much slackness in some of the States, more 
especially those that are called surplus States. There has been 
hardly any real attempt in some States (not ail) to profit by the 
increased production and to procure it. Official machinery is 
weak and sometimes almost absent. Apparently there is a fear 
that if any effective action is taken, the political consequences 
in the shape of votes may be undesirable. The result is that the 
State takes little trouble itself and throws the blame upon the 
Centre. This is a very unsatisfactory^ state of affairs. 

8. It is not much good our blaming each other. The point is 
that we have got to grip this situation and forget elections and 
everything else for the time being. If we fail in doing so, then 
we automatically fail in everything else too later. It is a matter 
for very serious consideration for each State how best to put 
forward all its energy in creating proper machinery for 
procurement and distribution. All our Grow-More-Food 
schemes will founder, if that machinery is lacking. The Central 
Government is perfectly prepared to assume responsibility, 
wherever needed. At present, it is in the unenviable position of 
responsibility for everything without power to do much. 

9. You will forgive me for writing in this way and generalizing 
about the States. I am trying to avoid mentioning particular 
States which have not come up to the mark. Others, of course, 
have done well. I should like to mention especially the way in 
which the Saurashtra Government met a serious flood situation 
with efficiency. I feel strongly that our government machinery 

10. Munshi- attributed India’s lack of self-sufficiency in food to the absence 
of a uniform and efficient system of procurement and distribution. 
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generally is not functioning as it should and this is particulariy 
true of some of the States. If we do not pull up now, we shall 
have to suffer verv serious consequences. 

10. While human beings suffer because of scarcity of food in 
some areas, it is at least as unfortunate that horses and cattle 
have suddenly been caused a great deal of hardship by the 
disappearance of gram from the market. There has obviously 
been a breakdown in the arrangement for the distribution of 
gram. There is little doubt that the gram is there; but it is not 
easily available. Here again is a case of utter lack of co« 
ordination in our wwk. 

11. One of the factors which has led to the recent rise in prices 
and hoarding is the talk of war. This makes it ail the more 
necessary^ for us to take effective steps to prevent profiteers and 
the like from making hay at the expense of the people 
generaily, 1 should like you to consider this aspect of the matter 
and take full powers to deal with the situation. 1 have no doubt 
that strong measures will yield results. Somehow, we have got so 
tied up with the intricacies of the law that we cannot take any 
step without being entangled in it for months and years. 

12. As you know, w^e had a visit from the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan to discuss the Kashmir problem with the U.N. 
representative, Sir Owen Dixon.^* The discussions yielded little 
result, and yet there is some hope.^“ We are exploring various 
avenues and Sir Owen Dixon has now gone to Pakistan. 


1 1 . From 20 to 24 July 1 950. 

12. Sir Owen Dixon proposed: (1) withdrawal of forces by both Pakistan 
and India followed by the appointment of political agents by the United 
Nations to administer and guard through the local officers the northern 
approaches to the Valley, (2) replacement of the regular Government of 
Kashmir and that of ‘Azad Kashmir’ by an administrative body consisting of 
the officers of the United Nations; and (3) zonal plebiscites in place of an 
overall plebiscite. Though these proposals enabled Pakistan to retain some of 
the advantages of her aggression, India w'as willing to consider the suggestion; 
but Pakistan showed no willingness to think in terms of any settlement. 
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13. The Bengal situation will be discussed soon in 
Parliaments^ I enclose a note prepared for the occasion which 
will give you some figures These are interesting and give us a 
better idea of what is happening there in regard to migrations 
than all the vague statements that are made. The situation is 
far from satisfactory, but it is certainly not nearly as bad as is 
painted. Recently, a refugee conference was held in Delhi 
and I was amazed to read the speeches of some persons who 
ought to have spoken with a greater sense of responsibility.'*^ 
Many of the proposals made there are fantastic and have no 
relation to facts Whatever else they might lead to, they would 
not help the unfortunate minorities who are suffering. 

14. A trade delegation, headed by Shri P.A. Narielwala,'^ 
will be going soon to Indonesia for the purpose of exploring 
the possibility of expanding trade with that country. The 
delegation will also visit Malaya and Burma. 

15. It has been decided that with effect from the 15th 
x4ugust, 1950, Indian coastal trade will be reserved for Indian 
shipping companies. The final elimination of foreign 
companies plying on the coast will take some months, possibly a 
year. 

13. From 7 to 9 August 1950. 

14. Not printed. 

15. It was held on 29 and 30 July under the presidentship of Purushottam* 
Das Tandon. 

16. Purshottam Das Tanddh had suggested that a capital levy be imposed 
on private property throughout the country and a certain proportion of such 
property acquired compulsorily to provide adequate compensation to the 
refugees. S.P. Mookerjee argued that “if Pakistan continues to remain an 
Islamic state then those who demanded its formation but are still in India 
have to go there.*’ 

17. The conference resolved that the Bengal problem could be solved either 
by unification of Bengal or by planned exchanges of population, lands and 
assets, or, by Pakistan yielding enough land as would help to settle those who 
had been displaced. The conference placed before the Government fifteen 
demands of the refugees and urged it to fulfil them within “four months.” 

18. (b. 1900). For many years in the service of Tatas; a friend of the Nehru 
family; Secretary, Jawaharial Nehru Memorial Fund, 1980-85. 

19. The delegation reached Indonesia on 7 September 1950. 
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16. Most of the States have been struggling with the problem 
of abolition oi jagirdaris emd zamindaris. These are, of course, 
essential parts of Congress policy and programme and there has 
been already great delay in giving effect to our promises. We 
have been held up by the extraordinar}^ intricacy of the 
problem, more especially in regard to compensation. Various 
States have proceeded on their own lines. Some have got 
completely held up. It is obvious that such a problem must be 
viewed as a "whole and only then can effective steps be taken. 
What sometimes happens is that a first step is thought of and 
the rest is left for future consideration. High Courts sometimes 
intervene and declare State laws as ultra vires. It is clear that we 
have got to go through this programme of abolition of 
zamindaris and to avoid all delay, for delay is dangerous. 
Unfortunately, the law and the Constitution sometimes come in 
the w^ay. I think we could devise methods which are in 
conformity whth the Constitution. It is certain that if the law 
comes in the way,. ultimately the law will have to be changed, 
because it is of the utmost importance that this agrarian reform 
should be put through. 

recent air disaster near Pathankot was a warning to 
us. There is going to be a full enquiry into it. We cannot 
afford to take the slightest risk in air travel. We have expanded 
our air services rapidly and with remarkable success. Indeed, 
we have done rather well and accidents have been few. But that 
does not mean that we should grow complacent. The growth of 
air services can only be based on a sure foundation of security. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


on 


20. On 17 July, a Dakota aircraft of the Indian National Airways crashed 
its flight from Delhi to Srinagar killing all the passengers and crew. 
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New Delhi 
18 August, 1950 


M'y dear Chief Minister, 

Three days ago, I stood on the ramparts of the Red Fort of 
Old Delhi and a vast multitude was assembled in front of me. 
We were celebrating the third anniversary of independence. I 
spoke to them about various matters ‘ and more particularly, 
about the food situation.^ But even as I spoke, the picture of 
this world of ours, so full of conflict and trouble and 
contradictions, came up before me and then, the picture of my 
own countiy^ with all the multiplicity of her problems. How to 
deal with these problems, how to surmount our difficulties, 
how' to attain our objectives? And what were, after all, these 
objectives? Were we clear about them, or were we just groping 
about in the dark between two w^orlds, one dead and the other 
yet to be born? Many of us worked hard enough and exhausted 
ourselves in this endeavour. Were we working aright, and was 
our w^ork bearing fruit as it should? We put on a brave face to 
give confidence to ourselves and others, but sometimes doubts 
creep into our minds. 

2. Three years is not a long time. It is a very brief period in a 
nation’s histor)\ And yet sometimes a nation may cover almost 


1. Addressing the nation on the Independence Dav.^ Nfhn'd reterred to 

events in Bengal and the created by food shortages, hoarding, 

prcfiteeniig and the activities of anti-social elements which threatened the 
peace and unity of the country. He also expressed his concern over the rapidly 
deteriorating situation in East Asia. 

2. Nehru attributed the continuing food scarcity to the conditions created 
by the War, the partition of the country and the growing population. He 


reiterated his Government’s commitment to make the country self-i 
food pr^d nrnVn ff n d 
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My dear Chief Minister, 
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an age in the course of a brief period. We measure time by the 
clock and the sun, but the real measurement lies in our own 
sensations and experiences, and during these brief three years, 
we have had experience and sensation enough, often of a 
painful character. Our achievements have been many and only 
the perverse will deny them. And yet, the fact remains that, in 
spite of much in the way of achievement and work done, there 
is a malaise and a sense of frustration among our people. The 
days of flaming enthusiasm for a cause are long passed. Even a 
moderate faith in the present and in the future is often lacking. 
And so, the problem before us becomes essentially a 
psychological one, of how to capture the minds and hearts of our 
people, including ourselves, and yoke them to constructive and 
satisfying effort at building up the nation. It is foolish to grow 
pessimistic and not to appreciate fully the country’s 
achievements. It is equally foolish to be smug and complacent, 
when obviously things are not as they should be. The malady is 
not of our country only but of the world; perhaps we are a little 
less affected by it than some other parts of the world. 

3. These thoughts came to me in the Red Fort of Old Delhi, 
which itself was the embodiment of a bright period of India’s 
past. I spoke to the people and tried to convey to them, the faith 
that was in me. But I could not get away from the other side of 
the picture. I spoke a little of the world situation, of the tragic 
happenings in Bengal and of other matters. I spoke more 
especially about the food situation and rising prices and the 
greed of people who wish to profit even at the cost of the 
nation. 1 asked for support and co-operation in fighting these 
anti-social elements, who do not hesitate to injure the nation, 
provided only they get some individual or group profit out of it. 

4. We have to progress in many directions, for we are 
backward and have to make up rapidly for lost time and lost 
opportunity. We discuss agricultural improvement, industrial 
progress, housing, health, education and the problem of 
refugees. All this is necessary and has to be done. But behind it 


i 5' A ugusi, 1 950 1 §5 

goes wrong, then all else is of iittle worth. I have sensed a 
process of deterioration and disintegration and faction and 
littie-mindedness asserting itself from day to day and affecting 
all our national activities. The major problem for us, therefore, 
today is how to deal with this deadening process, how to check 
it and put an end to it. If we are not big enough to do so, then 
others will have to make the attempt. As Prime Minister, I feel 
a special responsibility arid the burden grows heavier from day 
to day. 

5. Nature has been unkind to us. Just when we were 
expressing satisfaction at the progress made on the food front 
and the fine harvests, there came flood and havoc, or lack of 
rain or excess of it, and cyclone, and now, a great earthquake 
in Assam There has also been another very serious railway 
disaster near Banaras.'^ And yet, I do not mind much the 
vagaries of nature. We can fight them and overcome them, if 
W'e do not go contrary to the laws of nature. It is the human 
factor that counts most. 

6. We have just had an emergency session of Parliament.^ Its 
main purpose w^as to consider the international situation, and 
more especially, the recent happenings in Korea, where war is 
being waged. There w^as a full debate on the Korean situation 
and, in spite of many criticisms from various points of view%® 
there was a general acceptance of Government’s policy. There 
was also a full debate ^ on the Bengal situation and the Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement of April 8th. A third, and very important 
matter, which came up before Parliament was the necessity of 
emergency legislation empowering Government to take 


3. The earthquake on 15 August caused heavy loss of life and widespread 
damage, specially in Upper Assam. 

4. In a collision between a passenger train and a goods train on 13 August 
near Moghalsarai, 23 persons were killed and 200 injured. 

5. From 31 July to 14 August 1950. 

6. In the debate, some members criticized the Government for the policy of 
“neutrality” and others for their policy of “appeaisement.” 

7. From 7 to 9 August 1950, 
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deterrent steps against hoarding foodgrains, rise in price, etc.® 
There was almost unanimous support of this in Parliament. 
When I referred to this matter in my speech from the Red Fort, 
there was an immediate response from the people. It is clear 
that the people expect Government to take strong action, and if 
we fail, the responsibility must be ours. 

7. India has taken no special step during the last fortnight in 
regard to the Korean affair. ’We have tried to adhere to our 
policy of supporting the U.N. resolution on Korea and, at the 
same time, not committing ourselves to any extension of it in 
any way. There are frequent references in the press of India 
initiating some other step.^ Most of these are wrong. We are 
naturally anxious and eager to help in the maintenance of 
peace and in preventing the Korean war from developing into a 
world war. But we have felt that the time is not ripe for any 
positive step to that end. I believe that India’s attitude, though 
it has not brought forth any obvious fruit, has undoubtedly 
been a great factor in preventing further deterioration of a bad 
situation. Almost everyone recognizes our integrity of purpose 
and our intense desire for peace, even though many may not 
agree with what we do. I think it would be perfectly true to say 
that India’s prestige stands high in the world today and vast 
numbers of people eveiywhere look to India to save the 
situation. Whether we can do so or not, I cannot say. But we 
shall endeavour to do our best. 

8. The war situation in South Korea is bad at present from 
the point of view of the United Nations. It will, no doubt, 
improve but that will take time. We have to consider, however, 
not only the war situation but possible developments in the 


8. Parliament passed on 14 August 1950 the Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Amendment Bill which provided for drastic punishment of hoarders 
of foodgrains, cotton textiles and other essential goods. 

9. For example, The Hindustan Times of 4 August reported that there was 
speculation in informed circles in London that India would propose at the 
United Nations, with Soviet and Chinese support, a mediation commission for 
reaching a settlement in Korea and Xaiwan. 
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future and what our objective should be in regard to Korea. 
Merely a negative attitude is not good enough, it is clear that 
the Korean problem will not be solved just by military 
measures. It is clear also that finally it will be for the people of 
Korea to decide upon their future. We have to take care in the 
present to avoid doing anything which might come in the wav 
of a future settlement. That is difficult when war breaks, out, 
because war produces its own logic and the consequences that 
flow from it come in the way of the objectives we had aimed at. 
New problems arise and violence and hatred blind peoples 
minds. 

9. There is some hope now that the Korean war wall not 
spread out in the near future. But the peril has not passed by 
any means and Formosa stands out as a danger point. The 
Chinese Government and people are bent on taking possession 
of Formosa and if they try to do so, there is bound to be conflict 
on a bigger scale. Tibet also is no longer secure and there are 
rumours of a Chinese invasion of it.^^ Whatever the rights and 
wrongs may be in regard to Tibet, we are convinced that its 
future should be settled by peaceful means and we have 
impressed our viewpoint upon the Chinese Government 

10. The debate on the Bengal situation led to many speeches, 
some of them often passionate in tone, expressing entirely 


10. On 1 Januar}^ 1950, it had been officially announced that the ‘liberation 
of Tibet’ was one of the ‘main tasks’ of the People’s Liberation Army. On 1 
August, Genera! Chu Teh said that the “war of liberation” was not yet over 
because “we still have to liberate Tibet and Formosa. ” On 5 August, General 
Liu Po Chin stated that China intended to march on Tibet at an early date. 

11. K.M. Panikkar met the Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister on 13 August 
1950 at Beijing and communicated the Indian viewpoint. 
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varying viewpoints. Parliament did not pass any positive 
resolution on the subject and it may be said that they agreed 
generally with the Government’s policy. Yet, there were many 
strong critics. There is no doubt that there is not only much 
dissatisfaction but a feeling of apprehension also in regard to 
Bengal. This has led some people to making proposals which 
seem to me completely impractical and objectionable. I dealt 
with this matter in my speech in the House These differences 
arise from the premises and objectives being different. It is, 
therefore, necessary for clarity of thought and definition of 
objective. We have repeatedly declared that we are opposed to 
communalism. And yet in our thinking and action we are often 
influenced by the communal outlook. That way danger lies. I 
have been more troubled by this than any other matter in 
India. We can meet and fight an external enemy. But what are 
we to do when the enemy is within ourselves and in our own 
minds and hearts? I think it has become essential for the 
Congress to lay down specifically and precisely what our 
approach is to this communal problem in ail its aspects. Are we 
to adhere to the old Congress policy or should we drift in the 
direction of communalism and revivalism? It is no good our 
trying to slur over this question or to bypass it because it is 

12. S.P. Mookerjee believed that exchange of population on communal lines 
or cession of territory by Pakistan was the solution to the problem being 
faced in Bengal. While Thakurdas Bhargava and H.V. Kamath supported 
Mookerjee, N. Gopaiaswami Ayyangar and Shankarrao Deo maintained that 
conditions in Bengal had improved following the Delhi Agreement. 
Shyamanandan Sahaya did not agree with Mookerjee’s suggestions but agreed 
with Sucheta Kripalani and Arun Chandra Guha that the Delhi Agreement had 
failed in its chief object of instilling confidence, among the minorities as 
Hindiis refused to return to East Bengal. Renuka Ray demanded more 
effective steps to rehabilitate refugees. K.T. Shah appealed to Government to 
ensure that minorities in Pakistan lived with honour and for that purpose they 
should appeal to the United Nations, resort to economic sanctions or even go to 
war. 

13. Nehru on 9 August described Mookerjee’s proposals to solve the problem - 
as “fantastic” and contrary to Congress ideals and principles. He said that his 
Government would fight to the utmost “whether in the council chamber or in 
the fields and market place”, the idea of cession of territory by Pakistan and 
exchange of population. 
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inconvenient. There niusi; be a clear decision either way and 
the Congress and the Government must follow that decision. 

11. I shall not write to you much about the Bengal situation, 
because you must have read a great deal of what was said in the 
House on this subject. The situation is undoubtedly grave. At 
the same time, there is a tendency to exaggerate it and make it 
appear worse than it is. I should like to share with you some new 
information that we hat-^e received about the migrations. We 
have daily over 7,000 Hindu migrants coming from East Bengal 
to West Bengal and also about 5,000 Hindu migrants returning 
from West Bengal to East Bengal- These figures are rather 
misleading because they apply to all kinds of travellers and not 
to migrants as such. On a careful check being made, we 
discovered that a large number of people going in either 
direction were not migrants at all. They were ordinary travellers 
between one country and the other. Then there were a 
considerable number of smugglers crossing the border 
frequently. Thirdly, many refugees themselves went backwards 
and forwards several times, some of them as many as eight 
times. All this helped to swell the number of those w'ho are 
migrating. We are having a further and more detailed check 
made. But even so, it is clear that the number of migrants in 
either direction was much less than we had imagined at first. It 
is big enough still, but the number at any rate now appears to 
be more amenable to control. 

12. But there is absolutely no room for complacency and the 
situation continues to be full of possible danger. A continuing 
influx for a considerable time itself creates difficult problems 
and explosive situations. Behind this lie passions and 
prejudices, fear and apprehension, and emotional reactions on 
both sides. We cannot directly control what happens in 
Pakistan. And much that happens there is not good. But we 
ought to be able to control what happens in India and thereby 
affect the situation in Pakistan. I am convinced that if we had 
the situation in hand completely on our side, we would develop 
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enough strength and authority to influence powerfully what 
happens on the other side. It is necessary that we should not 
wait passively on events but tiy^ to meet their challenge 
constructively and with faith. 

13. The two Central Ministers of India and Pakistan, 
appointed specially to help in the implementation of the 
Agreement of April 8th, 1950, Shri Biswas and Dr. Malik, came 
to Delhi early this month. With them came the Chairmen of 
the Minority Commissions of East Bengal^'' and West Bengal^® 
as w’ell as the two Chief Secretaries of the two provinces.^" We 
had full discussions in Delhi and then they all left for Karachi, 
where further discussions were held. As a result of all these 
discussions, a number of decisions were arrived at.^® These have 
just been published in the press.^^ They deal practically with 
many of the problems that trouble us from day to day in Bengal 
and they suggest ways of dealing with them. They are 
comprehensive and detailed and approach the problem from a 
practical point of view^ If these decisions are given effect to, as I 
hope they will be, they should go far towards improving the 
present situation. Among these, there is a suggestion that there 
should be continuous and sustained propaganda about the 
decisions arrived at in the Indo- Pakistan Agreement and 
subsequently. This is important so that people might know 
exactly what we have jointly decided. It is important also, from 
the psychological point of view, to make people feel that we are 
tackling, not without success, this difficult problem. In this 
work, Governments should of course take a full share, but it is 


14- Nehru met them on 5 and 12 August 1950. 

15. Toffazzai AH. 

16. K.P. Mukerjee 

17. Aziz Ahmed and S.N. Ray. 

18. At the conclusion of their talks on 10 August at Karachi, the two 
Ministers agreed to adopt measures to check communal violence, restore 
property to those who returned to their homes, tighten the procedure for 
recovery and restoration of abducted women and punish the offenders. 

19. On 16 August 1950. 
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not entirely governmental work. The press and other non- 
ofiiciais have at least an equally important part to play. There 
have been recently some goodwill missions going from India to 
Pakistan and ttce versa. These missions have done a great deal 
of good. I commend to your Government that they might 
initiate and encourage publicity and propaganda of this type. 

14. Among the recent decisions arrived at, there are those 
relating to urban and rural property and to the requisitioning 
and de- requisitioning of houses.® Importance has naturally- 
been attached to the recovery and restoration of abducted 
women. Fortunately this problem is of relatively small 
dimensions in Bengal. 

15. Parliament has recently passed the Displaced Persons 
(Claims) Act, 1950.‘‘ This was meant to invite and verify claims 
of displaced persons to urban immovable property left over in 
\%est Pakistan. It is necessary that such claims should be 
received and carefully checked before we can take any further 
steps in the matter. The evacuee property problem has been a 
ver\^ difficult one and has exercised the minds of a large number 
of people. No solution has yet been arrived at. But there is just 
a glimmer of hope now that some solution may be found. It 
must be remembered that, in law and in the6iy% all evacuee 
properties, whether in Western Pakistan or in East Punjab, 
Delhi and elsewhere, still belong to their original owmers, even 
though they are in the possession of a Custodian. We should 
like to settle them as soon as possible with refugees. Before that 
an agreement with Pakistan on this issue is necessary. Meanwhile 
it is important that we should be ready with our own data, and 
hence the necessity for receiving claims and verifying them, in 
so far as is possible. 


20. It was agreed that the Governments of East and West Bengal and 
Assam should immediately assume necessary powers to have urban and rural 
property restored to the original owners on their return. 

21. The Act passed on 18 May 1950 provided for the registration and 
verification of claims of displaced persons in respect of immovable property in 
Pakistan. 
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16 . Incio- Pakistan relations have got stuck up over many 
matters, apart from those referred to above. There is the 
question of canal waters and the exchange ratio, which affects 
ali our trade. This matter of the exchange may soon come up 
before the International Monetary Fund. If there is a 
satisfactory decision there, it will go some way towards 
improving the trade between India and Pakistan and relieving 
many other tensions, such as in railway traffic. 

17. Then there is the old question of Kashmir. We have had 
repeated talks with Sir Owen Dixon, the'U.N. representative, 
and he has then gone to Karachi. Thus far, I ‘regret to say, 
these talks have not yielded any substantial result. You will 
remember that we are all committed to the basic policy of the 
people of Kashmir deciding their own future. We have said 
that right from the beginning and we adhere to it. When the 
Security Council decided in favour of a plebiscite, we accepted 
this decision. Later conflict came in regard to certain 
preliminary conditions which have to be agreed to before a 
plebiscite could take place. We insisted that all Pakistan 
regular and irregular forces must be withdrawn from the whole 
of Jammu and Kashmir state and the so-called ‘Azad’ Forces 
should be disbanded and disarmed. We made certain other 
suggestions also and it was subject to all these suggestions that 
we accepted the Security Council’s resolution. This was made 
perfectly clear not only in our written communications, but also 
in the speech which Shri B.N. Rau delivered before the 
Security Council.^^ We went as far as we could, but we refused 
to permit Pakistan to profit by its aggression or to have 
anything to do with the plebiscite. That was a matter between 
us and the United Nations. 

18. There was no agreement on this issue and the matter went 
back to the Security Council. Thereupon, Sir Owen Dixon was 
sent as a kind of a mediator. He tried to bridge these 
differences in regard to an overall plebiscite for the whole state. 


22. On 13 February 1950. 
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He failed to do so. Then, in accordance with the Securitv 
Council resolution, he tried to explore other possibilities of 
solving the problem. In brief, these were a partial plebiscite 
and other arrangements by agreement in regard to the 
remaining areas. We were not enamoured of this approach, 
iievertheiess, we told Sir Owen Dixon that we were prepared to 
consider it, provided the other party, i.e., Pakistan, was also so 
prepared. We now understand that Pakistan has put forward 
certain conditions which are quite impossible for us to accept. 
So the deadlock continues and there appears to be little hope of 
removing it in the near future. 

19. Ail of you, or most of you, will be coming to Delhi soon to 
attend a conference on food and rise in prices.”^ This is a 
matter of the utmost moment as our whole economy and future 
depend upon it. There are two major aspects of this problem. 
One is the policy of controls and how to give effect to it, the 
other is how to deal with people who flout and break our laws 
and rules, who indulge in black-marketing and who 
deliberately raise prices whenever they have the chance to do 
so. As regards controls, it must be clearly understood that, in 
existing circumstances, the principal controls cannot possibly 
be removed. Some people vaguely imagine that many of our 
troubles are due to controls. It is true that controls bring a 
measure of corruption. But it is equally true that to remove 
controls would be to invite disaster. Therefore, there must be 
no doubt on this point. 

20. We live on the verge of a possible world w^ar. If, to the 
misfortune of humanity, this comes, then it would be 
exceedingly difficult for us to import any foodstuffs. We shall 
have to make the best of what we have got or what we can grow. 
This is patent enough, but it requires repetition. We have got 

23. Pakistan, besides seeking India’s prior acceptance of the proposals, also 
insisted that the U.N. forces entrusted with the holding of a plebiscite should be 
assisted by the Pakistani and Indian forces on the basis of equality. 

24. From 19 to 21 August 1950. 
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into the easy habit of getting food from abroad, even though 
that has cost us vast sums of money. When we cannot get it from 
abroad, what will we do? It is time that we considered this 
question from this point of view of a ivar emergency, and that 
all of us, whether we are producers or consumers, officials or 
non-officials, sellers or buyers, should become crisis-minded in 
this respect and deal with this situation in a spirit of urgency. 
The only possible way for us to pull through is to pool our 
resources and to apportion them justly. No State can function 
for itself and forget its neighbour. It is natural for each State to 
think of itself first. But if it does so to the injury of other States, 
then it is serving the cause of India badly. The surplus States 
must also tighten their belts like the others and give generously 
of their abundance to the other States. Effective procurement 
thus becomes essential. Some States have efficient systems of 
procurement, others have given little thought to this or, at any 
rate, have not produced results. That is not good enough. 
Indeed, even within a State we have seen scarcity while there is 
still food with people who hoard in the hope of profit. This kind 
of thing must be made impossible. You will no doubt discuss 
these matters at the conference in Delhi. I hope that that 
conference will not consist merely of lengthy speeches. but will 
show an earnest approach by men determined to face and 
overcome this crisis at whatever cost. Many people think in 
terms of the general elections to come next year. Perhaps that is 
difficult to avoid. But failure to meet a crisis with all its 
dreadful consequences will affect those elections far more than 
any system of procurement, how^ever hard- that may be. 

21. The other aspect of this problem relates not only to food 
but to other essential commodities and the rise in prices. Prices 
have recently risen chiefly because of rumours of war as also 
because of irresponsible statements made by some people. A 
Member of Parliament stated the other day that famine was 
coming to Bengal. That statement had no justification. But it 


25. Laxmi Kant Maitra, fearing repetition of 1943 famine conditions, wrote 
a number of articles in the Bengal press at this time. 
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produced its evil effect and immediately led to hoarding, 
thus bringing about a crisis. How are we to dea! with these 
hoarders and anti-social dealers? Recent legislation has given 
authority to Parliament to deal with this matter and has laid 
down heavy penalties for offenders. What is more necessary, 
however, is some speedy method of catching and punishing 
those who offend. I trust that these methods will soon be 
evolved in consultation with you and other Chief Ministers. 

22. The recent incidents in Gwalior, resulting in firing and 
the deaths of some students, naturally distressed many people. 
The demands of the students were trivial and there should have 
been no occasion for any conflict. But these demands were a 
mere excuse for trouble. This could be seen from the fact that a 
student demonstration developed later into communal attacks. 
We have thus to deal with situations w'hich are apparently 
innocuous but w^hich are pem^erted to wTong ends by mischievous 
people. Nevertheless, it is no credit to a government who have 
to resort to firing frequently. It shows a lack of awareness and 
inefficiency in dealing whth a growing situation. There is going 
to be a full enquiry in the Gwalior affair. 

23. The recent railw^ay accident near Moghaisarai has been a 
most painful and distressing affair. Sabotage is again feared 
though w^e do not yet know for certain. It is a terrible thing for 
any person to indulge in this kind of crime which means death 
and grievous injury to so many. 

24. You will have learnt that three more Deputy Ministers 
have been appointed at the Centre.*" It is possible that there 
might be some additions to them in the future. 

25. The Election Commissioner has sent me a long note about 
his work. He had pointed out that some of the States are 

26. See anie, p. 165. 

27. On 11 August 1950. D.P. Kamiarkar, Major-General Himacsinghji and 
S.N. Buragohain were appointed Deputy Ministers for Commerce, Defence, 
and W orks, Mmes and Power respectively. 
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into the easy habit of getting food from abroad, even though 
that has cost us vast sums of money. When we cannot get it from 
abroad, what will we do? It is time that we considered this 
question from this point of view of a war emergency, and that 
ail of us, whether we are producers or consumers, officials or 
non-officials, sellers or buyers, should become crisis-minded in 
this respect and deal with this situation in a spirit of urgency. 
The only possible way for us to pull through is to pool our 
resources and to apportion them justly. No State can function 
for itself and forget its neighbour. It is natural for each State to 
think of itself first. But if it does so to the injury of other States, 
then it is serving the cause of India badly. The surplus States 
must also tighten their belts like the others and give generously 
of their abundance to the other States. Effective procurement 
thus becomes essential. Some States have efficient systems of 
procurement, others have given little thought to this or, at any 
rate, have not produced results. That is not good enough. 
Indeed, even within a State we have seen scarcity while there is 
still food wnth people who hoard in the hope of profit. This kind 
of thing must be made impossible. You will no doubt discuss 
these matters at the conference in Delhi. I hope that that 
conference w4il not consist merely of lengthy speeches.but will 
show an earnest approach by men determined to face and 
overcome this crisis at whatever cost. Many people think in 
terms of the general elections to come next year. Perhaps that is 
difficult to avoid. But failure to meet a crisis with all its 
dreadful consequences will affect those elections far more than 
any system of procurement, however hard that may be. 

21. The other aspect of this problem relates not only to food 
but to other essential commodities and the rise in prices. Prices 
have recently risen chiefly because of rumours of war as also 
because of irresponsible statements made by some people. A 
Member of Parliament stated the other day that famine was 
coming to Bengal. That statement had no justification. But it 


25. Laxmi Kant Maitra, fearing repetition of 1943 famine conditions, wrote 
a number of articles in the Bengal press at this time. 
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produced its evil effect and immediately led to hoarding, 
thus bringing about a crisis. How are we to deal with these 
hoarders and anti-social dealers? Recent legislation has given 
authority to Parliament to deal with this matter and has laid 
down heavy penalties for offenders. What is more necessar\^ 
however, is some speedy method of catching and punishing 
those who offend. I trust that these methods will soon be 
evolved in consultation with you and other Chief Ministers. 

22. The recent incidents in Gwalior, resulting in firing and 
the deaths of some students, naturally distressed many people. 
The demands of the students w^ere trivial and there should have 
been no occasion for any conflict. But these demands were a 
mere excuse for trouble. This could be seen from the fact that a 
student demonstration developed later into communal attacks. 
We have thus to deal with situations w'hich are apparently 
innocuous but which are perverted to wrong ends by mischievous 
people. Nevertheless, it is no credit to a government who have 
to resort to firing frequently. It shows a lack of aw^areness and 
inefficiency in dealing with a growing situation. There is going 
to be a full enquiry in the Gwalior affair. 

23. The recent railway accident near Moghalsarai has been a 
most painful and distressing affair. Sabotage is again feared 
though we do not yet Itnow for certain. It is a terrible thing for 
any person to indulge in this kind of crime w^hich means death 
and grievous injurv' to so many. 

24. \ou will have learnt that three more Deputy Ministers 
have been appointed at the Centre."' It is possible that there 
might be some additions to them in the future. 

25. The Election Commissioner has sent me a long note about 
his work. He had pointed out that some of the States are 

26. See ante, p. 165. 

^ 27. On 11 August i950, D.P. Karmarkar, Major-General Himatsinghji and 
S.i\k Buragohain were appointed Depiny Ministers for Commerce, Defence, 
and W'orks, Mines and Power respectively. 
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moving very- slowly and have not even yet sent their tentative 
proposals for ciniding the State into units for constituencies, 
rhe Pariiamentan^ Advisory^ Committee for each State has also 
been very dilatory. This is most unfortunate and I would bee of 
you to e.xpedite the work of the Election Commission. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24 


New Delhi 
1 September, 1950 

.My dear Chief Minister, 

I, imagine that India has set up some kind of a new record, not a 
record to be proud of. It is a record of disaster and calamity, 
one following another in quick succession, bringing sorrow^ and 
misery to vast numbers of human beings. Lack of rain in South 
India and elsewhere spoiled our crops, and then came an 
abundance of it, so much that heavy floods descended over 
vast areas. I'his has happened in Orissa, in Bihar and in 
Uttar Pradesh and thousands of villages have been almost 
washed away. We do not e\’en yet know the full e.xtent of this 
disaster in which millions of people are involved. Over and 
above ail this, there was the great earthquake of Assam, ^ which 
experts tel! us, is an even bigger one than the Bihar earthquake 
of the thirties.^ This earthquake has not only shaken up the 
surface of the earth in Upper Assam, but has changed the 
physical features of that area. It is said that some hills have 
disappeared and rivers have changed their courses. People lie 
cut off and marooned and are difficult of access. We try to feed 
them by dropping food from the air. How far we succeed in 
reaching all of them, it is difficult to say. I am going to Assam 
in three days’ time ^ to see personally this new shape of that 
corner of our country and to confer wdth our colleagues there as 
to what should be done in the way of relief and rehabilitation. 

1. See 165. 

2. An earthquake of severe intensity on 15 January 1934 caused greater ioss 
of life and widespread damage to property in Bihar, 

3. From 5 to 8 September 1950. 
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moling \ery slowiy and have not even yet sent their tentative 
proposals for dividing the State into units for constituencies. 
The Parliamentary Advisory Committee for each State has also 
been very dilatory. This is most unfortunate and I would beg of 
you to expedite the work of the Election Commission. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
26 August, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, * 

You will remember that at the Chief Ministers’ Conference held 
in New Delhi recently,^ there was some discussion as to how we 
should deal with people who act in a manner prejudicial to the 
maintenance of supplies, that is those who hoard, raise prices or 
indulge in black-marketeering. Various penalties were suggest- 
ed. But special attention was drawn to the power to keep such 
persons in detention. The Preventive Detention Act 1950 (No. 
IV of 1950) w^as passed by Parliament in February last. This 
deals with preventive detention and, among other things, it 
specially mentions that the Central Government or the State 
Government may (a) if satisfied with respect to any person that 
with a view to preventing him from acting in any manner 
prejudicial to (i) the defence of India, the relations of India 
with foreign powers, or the security of India, or (ii) the security 
of the State or the maintenance of public order, or (iii) the 
maintenance of supplies and services essential to the 
community, or (b) if satisfied with respect to any person who is 
a foreigner within the meaning of the Foreigners Act, 1946 
(XXXI of 1946), that with a view to regulating his continued 
presence in India or with a view to making arrangements for his 
expulsion from India, it is necessary so to do, make an order 
directing that such person be detained. 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The conference to consider the food situation met under the 
chairmanship of Nehru from 19 to 21 August 1950. 
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It was the general opinion at the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
that this power of detention should be exercised in dealing whth 
people interfering with supplies, etc. I have little doubt that if 
we use this pow^er of detention in this way, it would act as a 
powerful deterrent. I am also sure that public opinion would 
approve of it. The Courts have looked whth some suspicion on 
detention orders and care should be taken that the necessities 
of the law are fulfilled. 1 feel that State Governments should 
consider this matter carefully and take steps under this Act 
wherever found necessary. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 September, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I imagine that India has set up some kind of a new record, not a 
record to be proud of. It is a record of disaster and calamity, 
one following another in quick succession, bringing sorrow and 
iiiisery to vast numbers of human beings. Lack of rain in South 
Iridia and elsewhere spoiled our crops, and then came an 
abundance of it, so much that heavy floods descended over 
vast areas. This has happened in Orissa, in Bihar and in 
Uttar Pradesh and thousands of villages have been almost 
washed away. We do not even yet know the full extent of this 
disaster in which millions of people are involved. Over and 
above ail this, there was the great earthquake of Assam which 
experts tell us, is an even bigger one than the Bihar earthquake 
of the thirties.^ This earthquake has not only shaken up the 
surface of the earth in Upper Assam, but has changed the 
physical features of that area. It is said that some hills have 
disappeared and rivers have changed their courses. People lie 
cut off and marooned and are difficult of access. We try to feed 
them by dropping food from the air. How far we succeed in 
reaching all of them, it is difficult to say. I am going to Assam 
ill three days’ time ^ to see personally this new shape of that 
corner of our country and to confer with our colleagues there as 
to what should be done in the w^ay of relief and rehabilitation. 

1 . See Grite,’p. 165. 

2. An eanhquake of severe intensity on 15 January 1934 caused greater loss 
of life and widespread damage to property in Bihar. 

3. From 5 to 8 September 1950, 
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2. Relief and rehabilitation. These words have become our 
daily and hourly companions during the last three years. We 
started a Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation nearly three 
years ago because of the vast number of refugees who came over 
to India. That stream of refugees has never w^holly ceased 
and, as you knowy there was another flood of them after 
February of this year in Bengal. That flood subsided later, but 
the stream continues. While we tackled with all our might, 
and, with only partial success, the great problem of the 
refugees from Western Pakistan, and thought that at last we 
were seeing some light, this fresh exodus has occurred in 
Bengal. And now, after we have battled whth man’s folly and 
fear and greed, we have to meet nature, red in tooth and claw. 
The prospect is overwhelming and yet it does no good to feel 
overwhelmed. And the only way to look upon it is to consider it 
a challenge to our manhood and our courage and capacity to 
work. xMany of you, to whom I address this letter, are dealing 
with these problems of scarcity and flood and earthquake, and 
your hands are overfull. I can only assure you that the Central 
Government will give you every assistance that it can in meeting 
this difficult situation. We are forced to think, more than ever, 
that our only safety and security lie in pulling together and in 
the fullest co-operation between all the States and the Centre. 

3. You came here some days ago for the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference to consider the food situation and the rise in 
prices.^ This conference, 1 felt, was different from the many 
conferences we have held previously. I here w^as a sense of 
urgency, oi crisis, of dangers ahead, which had to be met and 
met effectively, lest we perish, and, therefore, this conference 
was a business-like one and there was not much oratory, but 
quiet discussion and unanimous conclusions.'' We realized, 


•4. See , p. 173. 

5. I o (‘iisure self-sufficiency in food, the conference on 21 August called for 
increast'd food protiuction on a war footing and streamlining of the system of 
|>r(K ureiiient and distribution of foodgrains to check hoarding and black- 
Miarkeiing. 
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jjcsc evi; forces all over the world. So, aggression has to be met 
and we gav'e our support to this decision of the United Nations. 
But that was only part of the answer and the real question as to 
what sr.ouid be done and how, and what we shall aim at in 
Korea or beyond, remains yet unanswered. Our representative 
in the Security Council, Shri B-.N. Rau, has tried valiantly to 
find some way out of this tangle with little success,® except that 
even our critics realize that India stands for peace and will not 
allow herself to be swept away by the passions that consume so 
iiiaiiv other countries todav. 


7. Korea is important in itself, a country of thirty million 
people, recently freed and now in a kind of death agony. But 
the importance of this war is much more because it is intimately 
connected with the Great Power conflicts of the world. Hence 
the fear that it may spread and involve the whole world in a 
common ruin. Probably there is not any great chance of this 
war spreading in the near future. But that does not in any way 
lessen the gravity of the situation. 

8. Formosa has been very much in the picture lately.® We 
have felt all along, ever since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, that to associate Formosa in any way with this w^as 
wrong and dangerous. It was a challenge to the new China 
which, according to us and all those who have recognized this 


S. On 14 August 1950, Rau informaliy proposed that the Security Council 
appoint a committee of its non-permanent members to study" all peace 
proposals and resolutions and submit its recommendations by a specified 
date. The proposal was abandoned because of the lack of support from 
members in the Security Council though it received lukewarm support from 
France, Yugoslavia, and Egy'pt. The United States’ representative wanted the 
plan to be based on the resolution of 25 June which w’as not agreeable to Rau and 
the Soviet representative. 

9. On 24 August 1950, the People’s Republic of China informed tlie 
President of the Security Council that I'ruman’s statement of 27 June to 
prevent “liberation of Taiwan” constituted an armed aggression on the 
territory of China and violation of the U.N, Charier. On 29 August, the 
Security Council rejected the Soviet draft proposal inviting the People’s 
Republic of China to e.xpress its views on Taiwan. 
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new measures, for to show slackness in this grave matter is to 
exhibit our incompetence and our heedlessness to the public 
good. Many people think of the elections to come and are 
afraid of taking strong measures lest they become unpopular. 
But elections will be won or lost not because of any measures 
that we may take or not take, but because of the results 
achieved or not achieved. Every State, therefore, must gear 
itself up on a war basis to meet an emergency which is certainly 
not less than that of a war. it is a war that we fight for the good 
of our people against human indolence and greed. It is also a 
war against the disasters that nature has thrust upon us. It is 
with this sense of urgency and crisis and with an outlook of war 
in this respect that we must face these problems. I have little 
doubt that we can solve them if we bring the right spirit in our 
tasks. 

5. Unhappily, even in this grave crisis, domestic and 
international, many of our people still think of and waste their 
energy over factional struggles. That is a greater weakness than 
any that hostile nature or a foreign enemy can bring about. I 
am not referring here in detail to the various steps that we have 
taken or that we or you have declared that we shall take. You 
have been informed of these separately. What I wish to lay 
stress on is the development of that stern and unbending spirit 
which is a necessary prelude to any big and effective action, 
and also that spirit of mutual co-operation to fight a common 
peril. 

6. I have spoken about all our domestic perils and disasters. 
They are bad enough. But in addition to that we have to face 
grave international perils. The Korean war goes on. It is 
confined to a relatively small country, but already it has 
resulted in ail the horrors of war involving the butchery of vast 
numbers of human beings. Doctors fight for the patient, and 
meanwhile the patient dies. There was aggression in Korea and 
if we allow aggression to take place unchallenged, then we let 


7. See ante, item 23. 
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loose evil forces all over the world. So, aggression has to be met 
and we gave our support to this decision of the United Nations. 

But that was only part of the answer and the real question as to 
what should be done and how, and what we shall aim at in 
Korea or beyond, remains yet unanswered. Our representative 
in the Security Council, Shri B.N. Rau, has tried valiantly to 
find some way out of this tangle with little success,^ except that 
even our critics realize that India stands for peace and will not 
allow herself to be swept away by the passions that consume so 
many other countries today. 

7. Korea is important in itself, a country of thirty million 

people, recently freed and now in a kind of death agony. But * 

the importance of this war is much more because it is intimately 
connected with the Great Power conflicts of the world. Hence 
the fear that it may spread and involve the whole world in a 
common ruin. Probably there is not any great chance of this ^ 

war spreading in the near future. But that does not in any way 
lessen the gravity of the situation. 

8. Formosa has been very much in the picture lately.‘^ We 
have felt all along, ever since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, that to associate Formosa in any way with this was 
wrong and dangerous. It was a challenge to the new China 
which, according to us and all those who have recognized this 

8. On 14 August 1950, Rau informally proposed that the Security Council : 

appoint a committee of its non-permanent members to study all peace V 

proposals and resolutions and submit its recommendations by a specified 

date. The proposal was abandoned because of the lack of support from 

members in the Security Council though it received lukewarm support from i* 

France, Yugoslavia, and Egypt. The United States’ representative wanted the ^ 

plan to be based on the resolution of 25 June which was not agreeable to Rau and 

the Soviet representative. 

9. On 24 August 1950, the People’s Republic of China informed the 
President of the Security Council that I'ruman’s statement of 27 June to 
prevent “liberation of Taiwan’’ constituted an armed aggression on the 
territory of China and violation of the U.N. Charter. On 29 August, the 
Security Council rejected the Soviet draft proposal inviting the People’s 
Republic of China to express its views on T aiwan . 
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China, had a right to Formosa, if not immediately then in the 
near future. Recent developments, including a statement’^ by 
General MacArthur^^ and President Truman’s objection to it,^^ 
have indicated the two powerful tendencies in the U.S. There is 
the tendency of the militarists for war anyhow and anywhere. 
There is also the wiser tendency of the President and the State 
Department to check this madness. In China there is powerful 
reaction to all this and great popular excitement over Formosa. 
It is believed there that Formosa is just a base for the invasion of 
China and the fact that the remnants of the Kuomintang 
regime are still in Formosa and challenge China and are given 
protection, is a constant irritant to the Chinese Government 
and people. It is more than an irritant; it fills them with fear 
and when people are excited and afraid, anything may happen. 

9. We have endeavoured with all earnestness and with such 
strength as we possess to counsel moderation to all the parties 
concerned. We have suggested to the U.S. that a clear 
declaration about Formosa would ease the situation. We have 
suggested to the Chinese Government that any injudicious or 
provocative step would be dangerous and should therefore be 
avoided. Fortunately for us, our bonafides and integrity in this 
matter are, I believe, recognized by all parties. But our 
influence is limited and the part of the peacemaker is always 
difficult. 


10. General Mac Arthur in a statement on 27 August called for firm action by 
the United States against the attempts of People’s China to take over Taiwan 
on the plea that Taiwan was vital to the Western Pacific defence system of the 
United States and its loss to the Communists would make war inevitable. Its 
repudiation by President Truman on the same day led to the withdrawal of 
the statement. 

11. Douglas MacArthur (1880-1964). Commander-in-Chief of all American 
and Filipino forces in East Asia, 1941-51; after Japanese surrender in 1945 
became Allied Commander of Japan till 1951; Commander of the U.N. forces 
in Korea, June 1950- April 1951. 

12. Truman stated that his decision on June 27 to ask the United States Oeet 
to defend Taiwan was motivated by the sole desire of taking “an impartial 
neutralizing action” against both Chinese Communists and the Nationalist 
forces and not with a view to acquire a special position for the United States. 
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10. We are convinced now a.s w(‘ were belore dial n is ef 
importance that the Peoples' (iovernineiu ol Clnn.i sliouhi 
admitted to the United Nation.s. This demand has n<.( < ineo;* d 
from the Korean war nor is it in any sense a hat.nam h" 
something else. Nevertheless, it lias a poweriul elha i ,.u ui- 
Korean situation as it has on the international situation I ie 
Security Council has thus far refused to admit China, ''■'duo 
three weeks the General A.s.sembly of the Uniieil .Nations uiH 
begin its session at Lake Succc-ss.’'' A stiong delegation imtn 
China is on its way there and pro!)al)ly the most iniponetiit 
question before the Assembly will be that of ihv achmssmn itf 
China. If the Assembly also refust‘s to adntit Clume ilieii 
serious consequences for tlu‘ United Nations are iikelv to fidlrtu 
The United Nations may well e<‘as<‘ to lx- what it has -(j i.n 
been. We are facing therefore a veiy < a iti( ml .st\s.sion ol the I . N 

11. At this session there are oilier very impotiant mauein also 
which affect us intimately. Hiere will lie tfie S<att!i AliUtin 
Indian issue and the Security C'ouncil will [noltablv again 
consider Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon’s mission lias [.iilod. I 
explained at some lengtli at a pnsss (ordererua* as to uliai Sn 
Owen Dixon’s pro|)osals were and why we < ould not ^n trfa 
them.^'^ In brief, Sir Owen tried Ids best to bring aiiout an ovci 
all plebiscite in the wliole statin We all aei ejaed the piiiu ipk 
but we again got stuck on tlie condition.s wliii b vvcre to govern 
the plebiscite, 'rhis idea of ilie overall plelnsc in* was tlirntTm 
given up by Sir Owen Dixon and lie proiiosed a paotai 
plebiscite. I'his meant that certain arims of tlu^ .state* wbnr tin- 
people’s opinion was [xafectly dear and without doubt, might 
be allotted to India or Pakistan, as the case may be. In legatd 


13. From 19 September 1950. 

14. On 24 August 1950, Nehru said that he was prepared m have tfie 
question examined on merits from any point of view, ‘'practical, legiil and 
constitutional.” He dCsScribed Dixon’s proposal for replacement of Kaslnnii 
Government by an U.N. authority, pending the holdmg of a liniite<t 
plebiscite, as “extraordinarily illogicar’, “an Alice in Wonderland business”, 
and a proposal for “appeasement of the aggressor. ” 
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to other and doubtful areas, there should be a plebiscite. This 
meant in effect a partition of the state with a plebiscite in the 
Valley of Kashmir plus possibly some other minor areas. It was 
difficult for us to swallow this bitter pill because it meant 
accepting and acknowledging the success of aggression in some 
measure. Nevertheless, for the sake of peace we said that we 
would be prepared to consider this proposal. Pakistan would 
not even commit itself to that extent. Before we could discuss 
this proposal in any detail, we were informed that it was an 
essential prerequisite of the plebiscite in the Valley, that the 
present Government of Kashmir should be put out of 
commission and the Plebiscite Administrator or some other 
U.N. representative should have full administrative control 
over the Valley. This was to last about six months. This seemed 
to us an extraordinary condition. Not only was the aggressor 
given some areas of Kashmir state but in the Valley itself the 
existing Government was to be pushed out to please the 
aggressor and to give him greater chance of success in the 
proposed plebiscite. This was something to which we could 
never agree from any point of view. It would have been a gross 
betrayal of the Government and the people of Kashmir and a 
breach of the many pledges that we have given to them as well 
as to our people. It would have meant the final triumph of 
aggression. I expressed my great surprise to Sir Owen Dixon 
that such a proposal could possibly have been made. 

12. Kashmir will now go to the Security Council and there 
are indications that Pakistan is building up a big case about it 
as well as about other matters in dispute, such as canal waters. 

13. So far as the evacuee property question is concerned, my 
colleague, Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar, is making another 
attempt to get an early solution. There is some faint hope that 
we might succeed. If we do not, we have decided to ask for 
arbitration. I’his would mean that each party appoints an 
arbitrator and they should choose a third. 

15. The Security Council met on 26 September 1950 to consider Sir Owen 
Dixon’s report. 
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14. In Bengal the situation remains much the same, though 
perhaps it will not be incorrect to say that there is a slight 
improvement. There is an improvement in the number of 
people coming away from East Bengal. Gradually the gap 
between those who come away and those who go back is 
lessening. The average of the last two weeks has been a net 
exodus from East Bengal of about 600 daily, that is, after 
subtracting those who are going back to East Bengal. This 
refers to non-Muslims only. Within East Bengal, conditions are 
still very far from satisfactory and we continue to receive 
complaints of dacoities, molestation of women, etc. The chief 
trouble appears to be that the lower rungs of the administration 
there do not function properly, either because of lack of 
competence or lack of will. The two Central Ministers, Shri 
Biswas and Dr. Malik, are doing good work. You must have 
seen the new batch of agreements in regard to the Bengal 
situation which have been arrived at between India and 
Pakistan.^^ This is one further step in the right direction. 

15. The new Chinese Ambassador is coming to New Delhi 
soon. He is accompanied by a large retinue. It is evident that 
the new Government of China attaches considerable 
importance to their Embassy in New Delhi and to their 
relations with India. Soon after the Chinese Ambassador comes 
here he will meet representatives of the Tibet Government in 
New Delhi. India has been greatly interested in the future of 
Tibet. Our position has been that we recognize the suzerainty 
of China over Tibet, but at the same time we believe that Tibet 
should retain her full autonomy. Further that the special trade 
and other interests that India has in Tibet should continue. We 
have been trying for some months past to help a peaceful 

16. See ante, pp. 170-171. 

17. Yuan Chung- hsien (1906-1956). China’s Ambassador to India, 
1950-1956. 

18. A Tibetan mission of seven members led by Tsepan Shakabpa arrived in 
India in April 1950 to make preliminary contacts with the representatives of 
the new Chinese Government. 
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' lement between China and Tibet.** We may well 
fu« lii ^atulate ourselves that our efforts had met with some 
ggj least.*** But the situation is still a difficult one and we 
inm lit not imagine that the danger is over. 
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A trade delegation, headed by Shri P.A. Narielwala, is 
g to Indonesia to discuss trade between India and 
)nesia.^^ We are anxious to develop trade and other 
acts with Indonesia and in the international situation today 
e is a great deal in common between our approach and 
s. 

Our Election Commissioner, Shri Sukumar Sen, is 
rted to have stated recently that it might be difficult to 
elections before October 1951.^^ I do not knov/ if this 
rt is correct, but I was much surprised to read it. I have 
1 impressed upon you that it is of the highest importance 
the general elections must be held in the first half of next 
, at the latest by May 1951.^^ I see no reason why we should 
lo so if we so will. The real difficulties have come because 
? State Governments have not functioned with efficiency or 
1 in this matter. We should like you to appreciate that in 
elections are further postponed, we will be accused of 
g so deliberately and trying to avoid elections. Our 
ration and our pledge are both important and we must 
?fore make every conceivable effort to stick to them. I 
Id beg of you therefore to insist upon your Government 
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The Indian Ambassador to China suggested to the Chinese Vice- 
gn Minister on 13 August 1950 that a peaceful settlement be worked out 
?en China and Tibet. 

In his note of 21 August 1950, the Chinese Foreign Minister recognized 
I’s duty to utilize peaceful methods. 

See ante, p. 161. 

On 1 September 1950, Sen stated that if elections could not be held by 
h 1951, they would have to be postponed till the end of the monsoon 
n in October. 

, In fact they were held from October 1951 till April 1952. 
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doing everything to expedite the preparations for the general 
elections keeping in view all the time that these elections will be 
held about May 1951. 

18. Bombay has had a strike in. the textile mills for many 
days.^^ Yesterday, there was some kind of a general strike in 
sympathy with the textile workers.^^ Workers have a right to 
strike and they guard that right zealously. But a weapon can be 
used for good purpose or bad. Any strike today which interferes 
with vital production and which creates conflict and ill will is a 
very serious matter, and should only be indulged in if no other 
way is open to secure justice and the issues are very serious. I 
confess that 1 am not at all satisfied that there was adequate 
reason for this strike from any point of view. The matter in 
dispute is a bonus and industrial courts and tribunals are 
considering it in appeal. To make the workers and the country 
generally suffer for something that can at best be a matter of 
prestige seems to me an irresponsible approach to a serious 
question. Probably the reason behind this is more political than 
any other. In any event, the result has been not only great loss 
to the country and the workers, but further estrangement and 
ill will. If the community has to surrender to every such 
challenge, then there can be no peace in this country. So, with 
all my sympathy for the cause of workers, I have greatly 
regretted the step that many of them took in Bombay. At the 
same time, it is not enough for us to criticize or condemn 
others. Why is it that we cannot control a situation like this and 
have to resort to the coercive apparatus of the State? Our word 
and our advice should go much further than it does today in 
convincing the workers or others of what they should do or 
should not do. This again is significant evidence of the gulf 
that is growing up between the Government and certain 

24. The strike from 14 August 1950 was organized by ihe Socialist- 
controlled Mill Mazdoor Sabha to protest against the wage and bonus award 
announced by the Bombay Industrial Court on 8 July 1950. It lasted sixty 
three days and involved about 200,000 millhands out of the total work fence of 
225,000. 

25. The strike was organized by over fifty unions controlled by the Socialists 
and thirty two unions controlled by the Communists. 
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sections of the community. Normally, it would have been the 
function of the Congress to bridge this gulf. But the Congress is 
busy with its own internal troubles and elections,"^ and so the 
initiative passes to others. 

19. I have dealt with the food and connected situations in the 
early part of this letter. There is a great deal of distress in India. 
At the same time, 1 have no doubt at all that conditions in 
Burma or Indonesia are generally much worse than in India. 
Why is it that we do not hear so much shouting or complaint 
from those countries as we do in India? Have we become so soft 
that we cannot put up with hard conditions? If there is scarcity 
of sugar, there follows a tremendous uproar, and we are 
compelled to import large quantities of sugar at heavy cost from 
abroad. Yet, during wartime and after, most countries of 
Europe had very little sugar and this was strictly rationed. 
There was no shouting or complaint there. People accepted the 
hard facts of life at that time in a disciplined way. In India, the 
slightest mishap leads to an outcry and condemnation of 
Government. It is open to people to criticize or condemn 
Government, but they should always remember that any action 
of theirs should not be such as to run down the country or to 
make a bad situation worse. People talk of famine and 
starvation. There may be some slight truth here and there in 
these cries, but there is a great deal of exaggeration. What is 
worse, scare and panic are created which do great injury. Partly 
this is due to a desire on the part of certain groups and parties 
to make political capital against Government. Partly it seems to 
be due to some inner weakness, lack of discipline and lack of 
social sense. This is an important matter for us to consider 
because strength comes from inside us and is not external to us. 
If we lose that inner strength, then nobody can help us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

26. Factionalism and indiscipline were increasing in the Congress party and 
influenced the elections of the delegates to the annual session and of the 
President of the party. 
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My dear Chief Minister, * 

1 have already drawn your attention more than once to the 
necessity of swift and stern action against hoarders, black- 
marketeeriiig and the like. I have pointed out to you the 
provisions of the recent ordinance as well as of the Preventive 
Detention Act. This last Act clearly lays down that people can 
be kept in detention for interfering with essential supplies. 

2 . One Chief Minister informs me that in the view of his Law 
Department this is not legally possible. It is said that hoarding 
and black-marketeering is not interference with essential 
supplies. I confess I do not understand this argument and, 
indeed, consider it quite wrong. Even if there was something in 
that argument, it is for the courts to decide and not for us to 
admit our helplessness in such a vital matter. 

3. I cannot understand how it can possibly be said, either 
from the point of view of the law or of common sense, that 
hoarding and black-marketeering can neither of them be 
considered to be an interference with essential supplies. I should 
think it is the exact reverse of it, that they are obvious and 
patent interference of this kind. In any event, we have to 
decide whether we as a Government in the Centre and in the 
provinces can effectively deal with this situation or are 
completely helpless in the matter. A Government that confesses 
defeat against the evil-doer ceases to hav . any justification for 

*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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functioning. This is a serious matter and I would draw your 
particular attention to it. We must function swiftly and 
effectively and, if necessary, take risks in the matter so far as 
the law is concerned. The public should know that we are 
earnest and serious and are prepared to take action. If the law 
comes in the way, we must immediately set about changing the 
law, but I do not think the law comes in the way. It is clear 
enough. 

4. It is of the utmost importance that our ordinance should be 
followed by such or similar action. Also that if goods are frozen, 
they should not be kept frozen but distributed as soon as 
possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


t 



New Delhi 
14 September, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing this letter to you a day earlier than usual. This is so 
because I am going to Bombay on my way to Nasik. Probably 
you will be going to Nasik Congress ^ also and we shall meet 
there. Nevertheless, I feel I should send you my usual 
fortnightly letter. 

2. A few days ago I sent you a brief letter again drawing your 
attention to the Preventive Detention Law which I suggested 
might be used against hoarders, black-marketeers, etc., who 
interfered with the maintenance of supplies.^ I did so because 
one of the Chief Ministers informed me that in the opinion of 
his Law Department this law did not apply and nothing of this 
kind could be done unless there was special legislation. On the 
face of it, this seemed to me a wrong interpretation. However, I 
referred the matter to our Law Ministry and they have given me 
a clear opinion on this subject. According to this, there can be 
no doubt that this law does apply to such cases. The confusion 
has arisen because reference was made to something that 
happened before the 26th January 1950, when the law was 
different. There can be no doubt therefore that hoarding and 
black-marketing do interfere with the maintenance of supplies 

1. At its session from 20 to 21 September, the Nasik Congress passed 
resolutions on foreign policy, communalism and Indo- Pakistan relations, 
foreign possessions in India, displaced persons, the economic programme, 
khadi and village industries and the Congress Constitution. 

2. See item25. 
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and services essential to the community. And any person 
interfering with this maintenance of supplies, etc., can be 
proceeded against. I am laying particular stress on this matter 
because 1 feel that, with all the goodwill in the world, we have 
been slow in taking action in this matter. The law is there and 
no further legislation is necessary. If we fail, it is our failure, 
not the law’s. 

3. We have taken strong action frequently for the 
maintenance of public order. We have not hesitated to put 
people under detention or to proceed against them in law 
courts if they are offenders against public order. We have not 
shown the same earnestness in dealing with other anti-social 
activities, such as those indulged in by hoarders, black- 
marketeers and those who indulge in corrupt practices. There is 
a general opinion in the country that swift and stern action 
should be taken. Whenever any reference is made to such 
action, it meets immediately with an eager public response. 
Perhaps our whole social structure and legal system have not 
been fashioned to meet such emergencies. If so, we shall have 
to think seriously of changing that structure or machinery. 
Failure in controlling a situation in regard to rise in prices has 
disastrous results and in addition will bring discredit to 
Government. I would therefore draw your particular attention 
again to this matter. Above all, we must be very careful not to 
allow anything to happen which may be interpreted as a 
surrender to vested interests at the cost of the general 
community. 

4. The international situation continues to be very grave. It 
may be said, however, that the prospect of the spread of war 
beyond Korea has receded, but it must be remembered that 
any incident or new turn in international affairs might bring 
the danger much nearer. The United Nations General 
Assembly is meeting next week at Lake Success, and some of 
these vital matters — Korea. Formosa, China, etc. are bound to 
come up there in some form or other. Perhaps the most 
important question will be the admission of the People’s 
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Government of China to the U.N. The future of the U.N. 
depends, to a large extent, on the answer that will be given to 
this question. So far as we are concerned, we are convinced that 
the new China must be admitted to the U.N. and further that 
every delay in this deepens the crisis. I think that most countries 
realize this. The United Kingdom has come to this conclusion 
also, so far as we know.® But, opposition from the U.S.A. 
continues. 

5. Two incidents happened recently round about Korea. One 
was the alleged bombing of Manchurian territory by American 
aircraft.** The other was the shooting down of a Soviet military 
plane by American bombers.® Both these were very serious 
incidents. We do not know the exact facts and contradictory 
versions have been put forward. It was proposed in the U.N. 
Security Council that some kind of a Commission should go to 
Manchuria to investigate the charge.® India and Sweden were 
the two countries mentioned in this connection. We were 
agreeable to shoulder this responsibility together with Sweden. 


3. During the talks on 14 September between the representatives to the 
United Nations of the U.S.A. , Britain and France, the British representative 
explained that Britain would support China’s entry into the United Nations as 
otherwise China would be forced into joining the Soviet camp. The U.S. 
representative did not share Britain’s fears. 

4. The Chinese Foreign Minister charged the United States with bombing 
of Manchurian territory on 27 August and asked the United Nations to get 
the occupation of Korea by U.S. forces vacated and find a peaceful solution of 
the problem. Denying these charges on 29 August, the U.S. representative 
maintained that their action in Korea had the sanction of the United Nations 
and the question of bombing could be verified by a Commission appointed by 
the Security Council. 

5. The U.S. informed the U.N. Secretary- General on 5 September that the 
U.N. fighter patrol had shot down on the previous day a Soviet bomber 
aircraft when it was approaching and opening fire on a U.N. naval formation 
off the west coast of Korea. The Soviets denied this charge on the following 
day and alleged that it was an unarmed plane on a routine training flight 
which had been shot down. 

6. The United States moved a resolution on the subject in the Security 
Council on 7 September 1950. 
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The question then arose that the Chinese Government should 
be allowed to present its case before the Security Council. This 
seemed a perfectly legitimate demand, quite apart from 
China’s admission to the U.N. Here was a complaint being 
considered by the Security Council and it was proper that the 
complainant should attend. But we were greatly surprised that 
the resolution was not passed although a majority voted for it, 
this majority including India, U.K., France and Norway.’ The 
U.S.A. opposed it stoutly ® and just managed to prevent its 
passing, i confess that I do not tinderstand how from any 
viewpoint of law and commonsense, this opposition could be 
justified. It has created a bad impression among many people. 
The U.S. Government, in their intense dislike of the People’s 
Government of China, are often acting in a manner which 
cannot be justified. 

6, Since I wrote to you last, I have been to Assam and have 
visited some of the earthquake-affected areas. I have already 
made statements about this and I shall not repeat them here 
except to say that the need for relief is urgent.^ We do not yet 
know the full extent of the damage done because we have not 
reached the hill regions. Probably part of Tibet was badly 
affected also. But, beyond that we have no news^ A curious fact 
has been noticed. Many uprooted trees are being carried by the 
rivers in Assam. Some of these trees are not to be found 


7. The Soviet Union's resolution in the Security Council on 11 September 
failed to secure seven affirmative votes. 

8. The U.S. representative while conceding the right of any State to be 
heard by the Security Council, argued that this particular case had legalistic 
implications as it was not clear who represented China. He argued also that 
there was no dispute between parties as the United States had agreed to the 
appointment of a Commission for an on-the-spot investigation and to pay 
compensation if the allegations were proved. He suggested that the U.N. 
should try to ascertain facts rather than take notice of allegations and 
counter- allegations . 

9. In a broadcast to the nation on 9 September, Nehru made an appeal for 
generous public contributions to the Governor’s Relief Fund. He also warned 
profiteers against exploiting the situation which could be faced if the people 
tried to extend help to the sufferers and kept up their morale. 
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anywhere in Assam and it is concluded that they are coming 
down from Tibet. 

7. The Assam earthquake has been a very big and serious 
affair and it would. take a considerable time for us to repair the 
damage done. I have already told you of the floods in Bihar, 
U.P., and Orissa. You have to add Punjab to this list of flood- 
stricken provinces. 

8. This earthquake and floods have made a big difference to 
our food position because many storehouses full of grain have 
been swept away and cultivated areas have been washed out 
completely. We have therefore to be doubly careful about food. 
We have to avoid waste and we have to procure as much as we 
can get. We are trying to import some foodgrains also. 
Generally speaking, the food position is much easier in West 
Bengal, Bihar and Madras. 

9. During the last few weeks, a continuous and virulent 
propaganda has been carried on in Pakistan in regard to 
Kashmir. The press is full of it and leaders of Pakistan refer to 
this question almost daily Choudhri Zafrullah Khan has 
made many statements containing a tendentious account of 
what has happened.^^ It is evident that every attempt is being 
made by Pakistan to build up a case against India, not only in 
regard to Kashmir, but other matters also. Presumably, an 
attempt will be made to put this case in the Security Council in 
the near future. 

10. For example, Abdul Qayyum Khan had said on 1 September, “come 
what may, Pakistan will never allow India to deprive three million 
Mussalmans of Jammu and Kashmir state of their birthright of freedom either 
by force or by fraud.” He charged the Indian Government with going back 
on the promise of plebiscite. 

11. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 362. 

12. Zafrullah Khan accused India on 7 September 1950 of “rejecting every 
solution regarding Kashmir proposed by every impartial, independent and 
international opinion.” Rejection of Dixon’s proposals by Nehru “can only 
mean that either Pandit Nehru thinks everybody else is foolish or he himself 
is deluded.” On 11 September, he repeated the charge and blamed India for 
reported failure of Dixon’s mission. 
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10. It is often stated in Pakistan that we have gone back upon 
our promises in regard to Kashmir. This is completely untrue. 
We have not resiled from a single promise and we are prepared 
to proceed on the basis of all our admissions and promises. We 
are all agreed about a plebiscite. The real difference has arisen 
about conditions governing the plebiscite. In regard to this, we 
have, right from the beginning, made cleai what we considered 
the minimum conditions necessary. We adhere to that position 
now. The last breakdown was due to the fact that Pakistan was 
not agreeable to any partial plebiscite and we were not 
agreeable, on any account, to the removal of Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Government there. To agree to this would mean a great 
betrayal on our part and a breach of many promises made. It 
would have been a direct encouragement and reward to the 
aggressor. Instead of punishing the aggressor, we were asked to 
reward them immediately and to create conditions for a 
plebiscite which were manifestly unfair to us and in favour of 
Pakistan. We could never agree to the removal of the legally 
established Government in Kashmir, merely because Pakistan 
wants to push it out. 

11. I have referred above to the attempt being made by 
Pakistan to build up a case against us. In this connection they 
wrote to us about the canal waters dispute.^^ They wanted a 
reference to be made to the International Court at The Hague. 
We have never refused a reference to a tribunal. What we have 
said in the past has been that a technical survey of the whole 
Indus region was necessary before we could finally decide this 
question. Pakistan has not agreed to this. We have now in our 
reply again stressed this survey which, in any event, is 
essential.^'^ We have further suggested that we are perfectly 
prepared to have a tribunal to which this matter might be 
referred. We have not agreed to The Hague Court as this was 
manifestly most inconvenient as well as costly. It is difficult to 
imagine how The Hague Court can deal with such a matter 

13 . Li^iquat Ali Khan wrote to Nehru on 23 August 1 950 . 

14. Nehru’s letters to Liaquat Ali Khan on 12 and 15 September 1950. 
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adequately from a distance. They would have to send out their 
own commissions. Our suggestion is that a tribunal should be 
established consisting of two judges of the highest standing 
from India and two similar judges from Pakistan. 

12. We have further pointed out that the evacuee property 
problem is a far more urgent one and more full of dangerous 
possibilities than the canal waters dispute. We have suggested 
that this evacuee property problem should also be referred to 
the same tribunal. 

13. Another serious railway accident occurred near 
Gurdaspur recently in which the Kashmir Mail was involved 
The casualty toll was heavy. We are, all of us, greatly distressed 
by the many railway disasters that have taken place this year. It 
may be that they are due to sabotage, as is alleged, but we must 
find a remedy for this kind of thing. 

14. Master Tara Singh has been arrested and will be tried 
soon on account of some speeches that he has delivered. He has 
been acting with complete irresponsibility and saying the 
wildest things. We were reluctant to arrest him again, but he 
made that impossible. There has not been any marked reaction 
anywhere to his arrest. 

15. I have written to you frequently about the necessity of 
having our general elections at the latest by May next year. This 
was easily possible and yet is possible if we work hard. I am 
sorry to say, however, that some State Governments do not 
appear to appreciate this urgency and perhaps imagine that 
they can prolong the preliminaries for as long as they like. A 
few of them have even said that they cannot be ready by April- 


15. The accident on 3 September caused by heavy floods, resulted in the 
deaths of 11 persons and injuries to 54. 

16. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 299. 

17. He was arrested on 7 September on charges of delivering objectionable 
speeches in July. 
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May next. It would almost appear that there is a deliberate 
desire not to have these elections fairly early next year, 
of obstructions have been placed in the way of 
Delimitation Committees appointed by the Speaker ave a 
their work in a most leisurely manner and some of t em ave 
yet done no real work. In spite of all this, 1 want to tell you t at 
we are eoing to make every effort to have the elections in pri 
or May next year and I would beg of you to see to it t at your 
part of the work is done in good time . 


16 My colleague. Shri Sri Prakasa. paid a visit to Kabul to 
attend the Independence Day celebrations. He was welcomed 
there in the most friendly manner. As you know, there as een 
a great deal of tension between Afghanistan and Pakistan. , 

Pakistan goes on accusing us of inciting Afghanistan. T ere is 

not an atom of truth in this and we have not given the s ig test j 

help to Afghanistan in any shape. It is perfectly true t at we ; 

sympathize with much that is said in Afghanistan, though we ^ 

do not agree with all that they claim. We have, however, kept | 

perfectly clear of this dispute except for advising moderation 
and avoidance of war. Our desire not to interfere with the 
affairs of other countries is evident from the fact that we ave 
been more or less silent, about something which has pained us 
greatly and which continues to distress us. This ^ ^ 
imprisonment of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. 

Saheb as well as large numbers of their colleagues. at 
distresses us most is our incapacity to help these brave so lers 
of Indian freedom. A great deal of trouble is brewing in the 
Frontier, but I do not think war will come out of it. 


18. On 24 August 1950. , 

19. On 7 September 1950, Zafrullah Khan alleged that issue o 
Pakhtoonistan was “actively mooted by the late Mahatma Gan i , an 
“India was committed to it, which was also supported by Afghanistan. 

20. For b.fn. see VoL 1, p. 279. 

21. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 279. 
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May next. It would almost appear that there is a ‘^eh^erate 
desire not to have these elections fairly early next year. All kinds 
of obstructions have been placed in the way of preparation. 
Delimitation Committees appointed by the Speaker have taken 
their work in a most leisurely manner and some of them ave 
yet done no real work. In spite of all this, I want to tell you that 
we are going to make every effort to have the elections in April 
or May next year and I would beg of you to see to it that your 

part of the work is done in good time. 


16. My colleague, Shri Sri Prakasa, paid a visit to Kabul to 
attend the Independence Day celebrations.'® He was welcomed 
there in the most friendly manner. As you know, there has been 
a great deal of tension between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
Pakistan goes on accusing us of inciting Afghanistan.'® There is 
not an atom of truth in this and we have not given the slightest 
help to Afghanistan in any shape. It is perfectly true that we 
sympathize with much that is said in Afghanistan, though we 
do not agree with all that they claim. We have, however, kept 
perfectly clear of this dispute except for advising moderation 
and avoidance of war. Our desire not to interfere with the 
affairs of other countries is evident from the fact that we have 
been more or less silent, about something which has pained us 
greatly and which continues to distress us. This is the 
imprisonment of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Khan 
Saheb as well as large numbers of their colleagues. What 
distresses us most is our incapacity to help these brave soldiers 
of Indian freedom. A great deal of trouble is brewing in the 
Frontier, but I do not think war will come out of it. 


18. On 24 August 1950. 

19. On 7 September 1950, Zafrullah Khan alleged that the issue of 
Pakhtoonistan was “actively mooted by the late Mahatma Gandhi , and 
“India was committed to it, which was also supported by Afghanistan. 

20. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 279. 

21. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 279. 
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17. The Tibetan Mission has been here in Delhi and will be 
seeing the new Chinese Ambassador Probably they will have 
to go to Peking to carry on negotiations. We have advised them, 
as we have advised the Chinese Government, that it is highly 
desirable that a peaceful settlement should take place. 

18. Our Finance Minister, Shri Chintaman Deshmukh, is 
attending the World Bank meetings in Paris. Among other 
things, this Bank has been considering the question of the 
exchange value of the Pakistani rupee. The latest report is that 
these talks have not thus far yielded any report and the 
discussion has been postponed. 1 might inform you that we 
have decided to impose exchange control on financial 
transactions with Pakistan, as soon as the rate of exchange 
between Indian and Pakistani currencies is settled. 

19. The situation in Bengal exhibits no marked change, 
although there is a slow improvement. We have received full 
reports from our Central Minister and from other sources, 
which indicate this gradual improvement. At the same time, 
the law and order position continues to be bad and frequent 
reports come to us of dacoities and thefts and sometimes of 
molestation of women. Recent reports indicate that the 
dacoities take place sometimes in Muslim houses also. It is clear 
that the whole economic and social structure of East Bengal has 
been completely shaken up and the administration there is not 
strong enough to deal with the new situation that has arisen. To 
some extent the administration is functioning better than 
previously. The Minority Commission and district minority 
boards and municipal boards have, however, not been 
functioning well. 


22. The Tibetan delegation, when it called on the Chinese Ambassador in 
Delhi on 30 September 1950, was advised to proceed to Beijing for further 
negotiations. The Chinese Ambassador declined to discuss with it the 
question of future relations between Tibet and China as he was not empowered 
to conclude any agreement . 
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20. We have gathered fairly accurate figures about the 
migrations between East and West Bengal. Our figures for 
Assam are not accurate. Even in regard to West Bengal, while 
we have reliable figures for the movements of people by train, 
river, steamer and air, we have not got any reliable data about 
those who crossed the border by foot either way. It is clear that 
a considerable number, especially near the border, crossed the 
border by foot. Our rough estimate of migrants from East to 
West Bengal on foot has thus far been three lakhs. The West 
Bengal Government has now revised this estimate and put it at 
13 lakhs. I suppose that any figure for this movement must be 
largely a guess work. The present position is that there is a net 
excess of about 600 persons a day among Hindus coming from 
East Bengal to West Bengal and there is a net excess of about 
1,000 Muslims a day returning to West Bengal from East 
Bengal. These figures are not very satisfactory but they are 
certainly an improvement on the past figures. 

21. Our Rehabilitation Minister has been asking for the 
registration of claims by displaced persons so that these might 
be subsequently verified. 1 have already written to you on this 
subject. This is obviously necessary for any talks we may have 
with Pakistan or in the event of this matter going to a tribunal. 
Government have also stated that displaced persons from 
Western Pakistan v/ill be given proportionate compensation 
from the amounts recovered from their properties left in West 
Pakistan. There has been a good deal of rather vague talk 
about compensation. It should be remembered that this 
compensation relates only to such amounts recovered from 
West Pakistan and will be given pro rata to those whose claims 
have been verified. Apart from this, it is Government’s duty to 
help in rehabilitation. Government cannot undertake to 
compensate from the public funds all those who have suffered. 
Hence the use of the word compensation should be limited to 
recoveries from Pakistan and for the rest the word 
rehabilitation is the proper one. There have also been even 


23. See a7ite, p. 171. 
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looser talks about a capital levy. Such a levy affects our whole 
social and economic structure. One can think of it, if necessary, 
in regard to large-scale development plans which would 
ultimately raise standards in India. One might even have 
thought of it for large-scale rehabilitation. But it seems to 
me completely unjust to refer to it in connection with 
compensation as such. 

22. The war in Korea is being carried on and, from all 
accounts, is a ghastly affair. Accounts of American 
correspondents have shown what terrible damage is being 
inflicted and the cruelty on both sides. American and allied 
forces are confined to the south-eastern tract of Korea. They 
have thus far held their grounds there. The longer they can 
manage to do so, the stronger they are likely to become, 
because of reinforcements which are being hurried to them 
from the United States. 

23. I have just received a report from our Intelligence Bureau 
on the subject of Hindu and Muslim refugee traffic between 
East Pakistan and West Bengal. This report gives certain 
factual data obtained from a check made on Hindu and 
Muslim refugee traffic. The report is a very detailed one giving 
figures for each district, that is whether they are old or young, 
men, women or children, professions, purpose of coming or 
going, etc. It indicates how many were normal passengers, how 
many smugglers and how many real migrants. 

24. I am not sending you the full report which is rather 
voluminous. But I am sending you two notes which give an 
analysis of the results obtained. You will notice that a great 
majority of migrants, both Hindus and Muslims, belong to the 
poorer classes or the lower middle class. 


24. Not printed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
27 September, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister* , 

You must have followed with interest the proceedings of the 
Nasik session of the Congress. This session was important in 
many ways and the resolutions that were passed there deserve 
particular attention. Some of these resolutions are guides for 
not only Congress policy, but governmental policy. Indeed, 
they are in the nature of mandates. 


2. I would specially refer you to two resolutions. One on 
communalism and Indo- Pakistan relations and the other on 
economic policy.^ These two relate to our day to day problems, 
which every Government in India and every officer of that 
Government has to face. It is therefore necessary that these 
resolutions should be carefully studied by every Government 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The resolution, while endorsing the Indo- Pakistan Agreement of 8 April 
1950, urged that all disputes between India and Pakistan “should be 
considered as political problems between the two countries and should be 
treated as such.” It called upon the Governments to treat minorities with “full 
justice and fairness” and reiterated that India being a democratic country, all 
its citizens must enjoy equal rights and opportunities. 

2. Declaring the establishment of a welfare state to be the Congress 
objective, the resolution underlined the need for planned development of 
industry and agriculture so as to secure self-sufficiency in food production, 
fuller utilization of the industrial potential and employment opportunities for 
all, on land and in industry, including small and village industries. The 
resolution also endorsed the policy of controls over the sale and distribution of 
essential commodities. 
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and its officers. They do not contain much that is new. Indeed, 
they are a reiteration of our own policy. But it was necessary for 
this emphasis to be given to our own policy in the new context 
of things and, more especially, because it has sometimes been 
challenged. So far as Congressmen are concerned, and it is they 
who are responsible for our governments. Central and 
provincial, they are bound by the directions issued by the Nasik 
Congress. Those directions are not only specific on some 
matters but, what is more important, lay down a method of 
approach to our problems which must be understood and acted 
upon. 

3. In regard to economic policy, the Congress, as was natural, 
has laid stress on planning and welcomed the formation of the 
Planning Commission in the Centre. There has, unfortunately, 
sometimes been some criticism of the Planning Commission 
and some lukewarm regard for it. I am surprised at this because 
if there is anything to which Congress has attached importance, 
it is to planning. The Nasik Congress has again made this clear. 
I am quite convinced that without a planned approach we are 
doomed to failure. As for the particular Planning Commission 
that we have appointed, it is, I feel sure, as good as any could 
have been appointed. It is to be a small body, or else it becomes 
a conference which discusses a great deal without doing 
anything. But, though small, it consults large numbers of other 
people at the Centre and in the States. I am glad to say that it 
has generally received full co-operation. But on rare occasions 
this has been lacking. No department of Government should 
refrain from giving the fullest co-operation to the Planning 
Commission. It can only do so if it does not believe in the basic 
policy both of the Congress and the Government. That is to say, 
it can only do so if it goes in a different direction from that of 
others. That surely is most undesirable. It must be remembered 
that our economic policy is going to be a planned one with all 
that this means. There is no other choice and no other way. 
Planning means co-ordination all over India and not separate 
bits of planning, and the main directing agency for planning 
will be the Planning Commission of the Centre. 
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4. After a long debate and much argument, Congress has 
definitely declared in favour of controls for essential articles so 
long as they are in short supply. This must put an end to all 
argument on this question. One of the reasons why we have 
failed in making controls successful is the continous talk in 
some circles that controls are going to be removed. This talk 
does not achieve the result aimed at by it, but merely 
undermines to some extent the system of controls and weakens 
it. If it is fully realized that controls are going to continue, then 
we must work to that end fully and in co-operation with each 
other. 

5. The main criticism of controls is that they lead to 
corruption. We have talked a great deal about removing 
corruption both in controls and in certain other activities of 
Government such as licences, imports, etc. Our success in 
tackling this problem has been very limited and certainly we 
cannot congratulate ourselves on it. What are we going to do? 
Are we to confess failure? Surely not. We must find out why we 
have not succeeded more. We pass laws and ordinances and 
nothing much emerges out of them. When we take some action, 
the courts often nullify that action. If the law is not strong 
enough or effective enough, we must think in terms of changing 
it. Obviously, we cannot accept a position which shows us to 
such disadvantage. No Government can plead inability to deal 
with vital social evils. If it is incapable of dealing with them, then 
it has ceased to perform one of the main duties entrusted to it. 

6. We should examine our laws wherever necessary. But, I 
have a feeling that apart from the laws, we have not set about 
this matter with the same earnestness and zeal with which we 
have tackled some other problems. Vested interests come in the 
way and our machinery is not competent enough. If the 


3. When a vote was taken on the paragraph on controls in the economic 
policy resolution in the plenary session on 21 September, 190 members were in 
favour and 117 against. 
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machinery is not good, it must be changed. The object of that 
machinery is to yield results and not to tell us that it is beyond 
its power to do anything. 

7. Our controls machinery took shape in the course of the last 
World War. It was neither good nor honest. It was a temporai 7 
expedient of the British Government. We have continued it 
more or less. We have to examine now its efficiency and to 
remove people from it who are not efficient or not honest. A 
smaller and more efficient machinery would yield much greater 
results. 

8. Thij applies to all our machinery of Government which 
deals with the public and which is liable to succumb to 
temptation. There must be a measure of ruthlessness in dealing 
with such matters. The public services are not an end in 
themselves, but are meant to serve the public. If their service is 
not good, or is positively harmful, then they have to be 
changed. 

9. Our public services in the higher grades are generally good 
and efficient and it is unfortunate that the sins of a few should 
taint the many. It is therefore in the interest of the public 
services as well as of the public generally to remove the taint. 

10. Whatever course we may adopt, we shall be judged by the 
result. Our excuses, however good they might be, will help us 
little. I shall be grateful to you if ‘you will consider these matters 
with your colleagues in your Government from the point of view 
that I have suggested. We have to meet the challenge and the 
sooner we meet it effectively, the better. 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 October, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, the Nasik Congress has taken place. It 
has laid down national, international ^ and economic policies 
for the country.^ Answerable as we are to the Congress 
organization, these resolutions of the Nasik Congress are in the 
nature of mandates to us which must be followed. I would, 
therefore, invite your particular attention to them and, more 
particularly, to the resolution on communalism and economic 
policy. I have already vmtten to you separately about these 
resolutions.^ 

2. As you know, for a variety of reasons, the Nasik Congress 
attracted a great deal of attention all over the country. For 
Congressmen it was of course important but others also realized 
the significance of this session of the Congress. There is a 
common criticism that the Congress passes its resolutions and 
then Congressmen forget about them or ignore them. Perhaps 
there is some truth in this. If that is so, then the sooner we 
falsify this assumption, the better. No organization can 
continue to live in an atmosphere of unreality and hypocrisy 
which must follow from action being divorced from precept 
and resolution. It is, therefore, of great importance for us to 
imbibe not only the words, but. the spirit of the Nasik Congress 


1. The resolution on international affairs approved the policy of non- 
alignment , the stand taken by the Government on Korea and the demand for the 
admission of the People’s Republic of China to the United Nations . 

2. S^^ante, p. 204. 

S.Seeante, pp. 204-206. 

4. There had been speculations that the Congress under Purushottam Das 
Tandon would not support Nehru. 
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resolutions, and to make our administrative and other activities 
conform to them. This is not merely a matter for Ministers to 
do, but also for the whole administrative structure to 
understand and follow up. The Congress resolutions are clear 
enough about general policies and the approach to vital 
problems. They could not be detailed. It is for Government to 
apply them in detail as circumstances warrant. But, in any 
event, the spirit behind them and the general outlook should be 
strictly adhered to, both from the point of view of the Congress 
and the Government. 

3. Our Cabinet has decided to summon the next session of 
Parliament for Tuesday, November 14th, 1950. 

4. I have often written to you on the subject of the general 
elections to come and expressed my anxiety that we must hold 
them at the latest by April- May next. There has been a great 
deal of delay in taking the preliminary steps. The latest 
example of delay has been in the work of committees for 
delimiting constituencies.^ This has held up the work of 
publication of electoral rolls. We have now decided to get over 
this difficulty by permitting publication of electoral rolls even if 
constituencies have not been fixed. Any other course would 
have made it almost impossible for us to hold the elections in 
the first half of next year. As it is, according to law, 
constituencies cannot be finalized till Parliament has passed 
further electoral legislation. This means sometime in 
December. That would be too late. Therefore, what we 
propose to do now is to allow the Election Commission to 
publish electoral rolls on the basis of territories where 
constituencies have not been fixed. We would prefer, of course, 
to do this according to constituencies and we shall do so 
wherever possible. In order to give effect to this a brief 
ordinance will be issued within a few days and a notification 
will follow it. 

5. On 23 September, Nehru urged all Parliamentary Advisory Committees 
to expedite work on delimitation of constituencies because of its “importance 
and urgency.” 
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5. You will appreciate how earnest we are to expedite 
elections by this step that we are taking. I seek your co- 
operation in this work. If we can get even the preliminary lists 
of constituencies by the middle of October, this will help. In 
any event, we shall go ahead with the publication of electoral 
rolls . 

6. The food situation continues to be serious, although there 
has been some improvement in many States.^ The next two 
months are likely to be difficult. We have reluctantly decided 
to import considerable quantities of foodgrains from abroad. 
The U.S.A. have offered us a large quantity (4,27,431 tons of 
milo) at concessional price.^ They are also sending six tons of 
emergency relief supplies for relief of distress in Assam. Our 
Food Secretary has been sent to the U.S.A. and Canada to 
negotiate for the purchase of foodgrains. Rice has been ordered 
from various places.® We hope that all these steps that we are 
taking will meet our present difficulties. But the basic problem 
remains and it is a matter of great distress for us that large 
numbers of our people should be living on what might almost 
be called a starvation diet and which certainly is below health 
standards. Recently, there has been trouble in Hyderabad 
state on account of the food situation and food riots have taken 
place.® 

7. We have laid great stress on the Grow- More-Food 
Campaign and I think a good deal of progress has been made in 
the past year or more. Most States are paying attention to 
bringing additional land under cultivation. There is talk of 
tractors and other machinery being used. All this is good 

6. For example, in Madhya Bharat, Pepsu, Rajasthan and West Bengal. 

7. The price charged from India was to be f 1 .40 for 100 lbs oi.niilo as against 
^ the prevailing market rate in the United States of f 1 . 87 . 

8. India purchased 1,70,000 tons of rice from Burma, 60,000 tons from 
Egypt, and 65,000 tons from East Bengal. An agreement was also signed on 3 
January 1951 for purchase of rice from China against supply of jute. 

9. Looting of granaries belonging to the Government and the zamindars 
became widespread in Telengana at this time. 
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though I should like to utter a warning as regards the sudden 
use of large machines. Past experience has shown that we have 
not fully profited by the many tractors that w.e purchased at a 
heavy price. Tractors, like all machines, not only require 
trained personnel to work them but even more so, a proper 
organization for service and repairs and a bent of mind in the 
people using them. It is not possible to impose with success a 
tractor on people utterly unused to them. This applies more 
specially to big tractors. Small ones are easy to work and to 
understand. 

8. We have got too much into the habit of thinking in terms 
of big machines and our importing them from outside. 
Personally I am all for machines and I am convinced that our 
methods of production should be as efficient and as up-to-date 
as possible. Any method which is inefficient and which does not 
produce adequate results cannot long survive even with State 
help. I welcome, therefore, the use of the tractor and other 
machinery in our agricultural operations. But if that is to be 
used, it must be used properly and with knowledge and 
experience behind it. A machine requires understanding and 
loving care. If it is misused, it will not function. 

9. In our river valley and other schemes also we have to obtain 
from abroad large-scale machinery. This is inevitable and yet I 
feel that many types of machines can be made in India if we 
gave thought and energy to this matter. We follow the easier 
path of paying dollars and getting them from abroad. We 
jforget that our resources are limited; we forget also how Japan 
industrialized herself without importing much in the way of big 
machines. Right from the commencement, Japan tried to build 
her own machines and later succeeded remarkably. 

10. Another factor has to be borne in mind. When we have to 
buy expensive machinery from abroad or to give contracts, we 
have to be particularly careful that we get the most for our 
money and that no opportunity is given for individuals to make 
private profit out of these big transactions. I say this because. 
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instances have come to my notice when such private profit has 
been alleged. We have, therefore, to take particular care m 

checking this abuse. 

11. Coming back to food production, while I welcome 
additional lands being brought under cultivation, I am 
convinced that the real way to increase our food production is 
by increasing the yield from the land that is already cultivated. 
Even a ten per cent increase in this, and this should not be 
difficult, would more than solve our food problem. Our present 
yields are terribly low and a little intelligent effort could 
increase them. 

12. Then there is the question of cultivated land deteriorating 
and, in some cases, actually reverting to semi-desert conditions. 
What steps are we taking to check this? We think of the positive 
side of adding new land to cultivation, but not of stopping the 
reverse process from proceeding, just as we plant new trees, 
which is good, but do not stop the felling of old trees which are 
valuable. 

13. I suppose that with the coming of October we may have 
some momentary relief from the possibility of additional floods. 
We have had far more than our share of these calamities during 
the last three months and are now very slowly recovering. As 
you know, the latest to be hit, and hit badly, were Punjab and 
Kashmir. They have suffered a great deal of loss and deserve 
every help. In Assam the rivers are still in spate and it is not easy 
to cross them. Our Army and Air Force have done excellent 
work there even at some risk. We are sending specially selected 
officers to the Assam Government to help them both m their 
normal and in their abnormal work. Assam is a province which 
was badly neglected in the past and yet is most important today 
for a variety of reasons. It deserves every kind of assistance, 
though ultimately a province grows up because of its own 
efforts and the hard work it can do for its own progress. The 
earthquake and after have shaken up Assam. At the same time, 
I believe, it has done good in the sense that it has roused up the 
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people of Assam and made them realize that it is up to them to 
pull their province up. 1 am glad to say that money has been 
coming in continuously from all over India as well as abroad for 
relief and rehabilitation work in Assam. We have received some 
big donations and they are welcome. But most welcome of all 
have been petty donations from those who could ill spare them, 
as well as from children. 

14. A few days ago, the great Muslim festival of Id took place 
and was celebrated by Muslims all over India. I am glad to say 
that it passed off peacefully except for communal incidents in 
Lucknow and Bhagalpur in Bihar. These incidents were 
controlled quickly, but they made us realize that we have to be 
wary and vigilant all the time. There are mischief-makers about 
and people who wish to create trouble for political or like 
reasons. It is here that the importance of the Nasik Congress 
resolution on communalism comes in. Every communal 
incident in India is a stain on our record. Every District 
Magistrate should be made to realize that his reputation 
depends upon the avoidance of such incidents. It has been my 
experience during the last few years and more that a great deal 
depends in each district on the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police. If they are competent and right- 
minded, nothing wrong is likely to happen. But if they are not 
competent, or if they temporize with communal or anti -social 
elements, then trouble is bound to come some time or other. I 
think it would be a safe policy to put a black mark in the record 
of every district officer when a communal incident takes place 
and to inform him of this. The best of excuses are not good 
enough, just as all the reasons in the world which a defeated 
General may advance for his defeat are not good enough. 

15. This takes me to the consideration of other anti-social 
activities, such as black-marketing, high prices, and corruption 
generally. Nothing distresses me more than the prevalence of 
these. They are bad of course in themselves, but for any 


10. On 23 September 1950. 
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Government to be unable to deal with them is a confession of 
sheer impotence. Are we helpless before them? We pass laws 
and lay down stringent punishments. We punish also a number 
of people of low degree. But it is clear that the main offenders 
are not those petty folk. When we deal with Communist 
violence or with other types of violence, we are efficient enough 
and our actions are swift and stern. Can we not bring that 
energy and that will to achieve results in dealing with people 
who indulge in these anti-social activities of raising prices, 
black-marketing, etc.? I am convinced that these evils are far 
worse from the social as well as the practical point of view than 
any amount of Communist violence. They are worse because 
they themselves breed that violence and social disorder. Also 
they are more insidious and they corrupt the individual, the 
group, and the nation. They are the real enemies within our 
gates; others are open and avowed enemies, whom we can see 
and deal with. 


16. 1 think in this matter too our officers should be made to 

appreciate that their good name is involved. They should be 
given every help and encouragement. If even then they cannot 
deal with a situation in the areas under their control, then they 
lack competence and others should be given charge. We have 
dealt with this question much too softly in the past. Innocent 
people should not suffer, but it is better that a few innocent 
suffer than that the public at large should suffer and our public 
and official life should be corrupted. I have often heard that 
when action is taken by an official against a prominent person, 
immediately people rush to him to save the alleged offender. 
Even Ministers are sometimes said to protect such persons; 
some Members of Legislatures also show anxiety in this matter. 
Obviously, officials cannot function if this kind of interference 
takes place in their activities. On the one side, we impress upon 
them to take action and then when action is taken, there is 
obstruction and attempts to stop it. Few things discredit 
Government more than a belief in the public that prominent 
offenders are shielded. 
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17. It is desirable for us to have especially trained and 
experienced officers in various departments. As they gain 
experience in the particular work, they add to their utility. 
While this is so, it is even more important for us to remember 
that an officer kept too long in a particular post may become 
stale and without any initiative. He will work in a routine way. 
If by any chance he is not quite straight, then it is all the worse 
for the Government and the public. If kept too long in a 
particular post of responsibility, there is a tendency to consider 
that post as a private preserve, it is, therefore, generally 
desirable for officers not to be kept in a particular post for more 
than three years at the most. Personally, I feel that the old 
practice of members of the Services not remaining too long at a 
time at the Centre is a good one. After some years at the 
Centre, they used to revert to the provinces, and thus came in 
more intimate contact with the people and their immediate 
problems. Here, in the tenuous atmosphere of 'Delhi, we live in 
a world apart. 

18. The Bombay textile strike has continued now for six 
weeks.^^ Merits or demerits apart, this has been a major and 
tragic event. I think the workers and their advisers have been 
completely in the wrong in challenging a matter in appeal 
before a tribunal. If they succeed in such a strike, then the 
whole machinery of tribunals collajJses and, indeed, 
Government practically collapses in so far as labour disputes are 
concerned. It is not a question of prestige for Government. No 
Government should think of its own prestige when a matter 
affects vast numbers of people whom it seeks to serve. Nor 
should it be a question of prestige for the workers or those who 
advise them, because their prestige will suffer far more if they 
do not follow the right course. T herefore, we have to consider 
this matter dispassionately and without any attempt to 
humiliate any group. In spite of the wrong action taken by 
many textile workers in Bombay and their advisers, our 
approach to them should always be friendly and our attempts 


11. See ante, p. 189. 
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should be to win them over. Otherwise, frustration and 
bitterness of soul creep in and lay the seeds of future conflicts. I 
earnestly trust that all concerned will view industrial conflicts in 
a spirit of accommodation and not with a desire to injure and 
humiliate. 

19. 1 have referred to the Nasik Congress resolutions. There is 

one about khadi.^^ I would invite your attention to the wording 
of it. It is not a mere repetition of the old appeal, but rather a 
constructive approach to this questipn. It must always be 
remembered that whatever industrial progress we might make 
in terms of the big machine, . and I am all in favour of it, yet 
enormous numbers of our people continue to be unemployed or 
are only partially employed. No solution, even in terms of 
production, is adequate if it does not tend to solve or mitigate 
the problem of unemployment. This stress on khadi and 
cottage industries is therefore meant to emphasize this aspect of 
the question. We are continually giving subsidies to big 
industry. Can we not subsidize khadi and cottage industries 
also? I suggest this not on sentimental grounds, but as a 
practical proposition for today. At the same time, however, we 
have to remember that no cottage industry will ultimately 
succeed, even in a partial way, if it is based on completely 
inefficient means of production. We have in the past not tried 
hard enough to make cottage industry efficient, as the Japanese 
have done. Therefore, we have remained more or less where we 
were relying on sentimental appeals only. 1 have no doubt that 
we can increase the efficiency of cottage industry greatly by 
applying scientific methods to it. Meanwhile, we should 
support it by subsidy or otherwise. Even as a political symbol 
khadi has had a long and honourable career in our country. Let 
us not allow that symbol to become tarnished. We are on the 


12. The resolution on khadi, while reaffirming the Congress faith in and 
commitment to promotion and encouragement of khadi and village industries 
“on political and economic grounds”, urged the Government to help in the 
development of improved techniques and encourage the purchase and use of 
khadi and “the other products of village industries as much as possible.” 
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eve of an anniversary which we shall no doubt celebrate all 
over India, as we have done in past years. How will it profit us? 
To remember Gandhiji on a particular day and to forget him 
for the other days and to forget what he stood for throughout 
his life, not only khadi and cottage industry, but the basic 
lessons which he taught to this country, and which for a while 
raised us in our own estimation and in that of others? 

20. I have discussed at some length certain domestic 
problems. I shall now deal with international affairs. Since I 
wrote to you, we have recognized Israel.^^ We would have done 
this long ago, because Israel is a fact. We refrained because of 
our desire not to offend the sentiments of our friends in the 
Arab countries. Our recognition of Israel means no particular 
change in our policy. 

21. We have also welcomed here the new Chinese 
Ambassador His arrival in New Delhi completes the 
exchange of diplomatic relations between India and the new 
China. In spite of many differences, these two great countries 
look to each other and I believe have grown a little nearer to 
each other during these past critical months. It may be said 
that the fate of Asia depends a great deal on the relations 
between India and China. I think it may be said with some 
truth that this present relationship and a certain measure of 
confidence in each other, has helped to avert world war. 

22. The Korean situation has undergone a dramatic change 
and the forces of North Korea have practically been defeated 
and driven out of South Korea This has given rise to new 
problems.^® Till recently it was said on behalf of some of the 

13. On 17 September 1950. 

14. On 18 September, General Yuan Chung-hsien presented his credentials 
to the President of India. 

15. The South Korean forces reached the 38th parallel after covering on 29 
and SO" September 200 kms without resistance, 

16. The South Korean Government planned to cross the 38th parallel and 
occupy the whole country. 
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leading Powers of the West that there was no intention of their 
going beyond the 38th parallel.^’ But this sudden success has 
made them think of changing their plans/^ We have felt that it 
would be wrong and dangerous for the U.N. forces to cross the 
38th parallel at this stage. There is undoubtedly a risk of 
conflict with China, because China believes that her existence 
is threatened There is also the risk of this conflict being 
prolonged in North Korea and many incidents happening 
which might lead to an extension of the conflict. We have, 
therefore, expressed our viev/s against the crossing of the 38th 
parallel by U.N. forces at this stage.^^ I do not know how the 
future will develop, but an earnest attempt should be made to 
put an end to this conflict and then devise peaceful methods for 
the establishment of a united and free Korea. Whatever the 
future may have for Korea, these last three months have 
shattered and destroyed large parts of both South and North 
Korea and the suffering of the Korean people has been 
incalculable. 

17. On 21 September, President Truman had said that the crossing of the 
38th parallel was a question for the “United Nations to decide” and he ’’would 
abide by the decision of the United Nations.” Prime Minister Robert Menzies 
of Australia said on 27 September that the “Big Three” had agreed that U.N. 
forces in Korea should not go beyond the 38th parallel without U.N. sanction. 

18. On 30 September, Warren Austin, the U.S. representative to the 
United Nations, called upon the United Nations to remove the “opportunities 
for new acts of aggression” by denying to “aggressor forces” any “refuge 
behind an imaginary line, because that would recreate the threat to the 
peace of Korea and of the world.” On the same day, a resolution was 
submitted to the General Assembly on British initiative to “take all 
appropriate measures to insure a stable situation in the whole of Korea”, 
which by implication meant authorizing the U.N. forces to cross the 38th 
parallel. 

19. On 30 September, Zhou En-Iai had declared the United States as the 
most dangerous enemy of China and said that the Chinese people “will not stand 
aside should the United States wantonly invade the territory of our 
neighbour.” He also informed the Indian Ambassador on the next day that 
China would have to support North Korea if the 38 th parallel were crossed. 

20. At a press conference on 30 September, Nehru spoke against the 
crossing of the 38th parallel and said that it would be wrong to carry on 
“military operations when peaceful methods could bring positive results.” 
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23 Yesterday I addressed a press conference. I have sent you 
separately a report of what I said there in regard to the 
KLan situation as well as about Sir Owen Dixons report on 
Kashmir to the Security Council.^ Also about the^proposed no- 
war declaration between' India and Pakistan 1 shall 
repeat that here, but I would beg of you to read that report of 
my press conference so that you may know how we view these 

important matters. 

24 We had hoped that the International Monetary Fund 
would come to some decision regarding the exchange value ot 
the Pakistan rupee. This decision, however, was postponed 
with the result that the trade impasse between India and 
Pakistan continues. Normally speaking, two neighbouring 
countries like India and Pakistan, which till recently had one 
economy, should depend on each other a great deal for their 
imports'and exports. But, unfortunately, we have got tied up 
with various problems and conflicts. Above all. this question of 
the value of the Pakistan rupee has made trade very difficult. 
We have had some barter deals and we may have them again. 
But there is going to be no normal trade till this basic question 

is settled. 

25. It may interest you to know what the recent figures are 
about migration between East and West Bengal. There has 


21. Not printed. .. u t j- 

22. Clarifying India’s position on Kashmir. Nehru said that India 

considered aggression on Kashmir as an act of a "shameless kind” and that the 
people of Kashmir should decide its future; any settlement should be amved 
at through peaceful methods only; India would not recognize the “two-nation 
theory”, and it was her ‘‘legal and moral” duty to protect the people o 
Kashmir. Commenting on Dixon’s proposal to replace the Government 
in Kashmir for purposes of holding a partial plebiscite, he said that it would 

be“grossly unfair” and “a major victory for aggression." , , . , 

23. Nehru said that a no-war declaration would produce a psychological 
effect on the people and help in the settlement of various issues. India had 
also indicated “a way of deciding matters in a dispute” by suggesting that the 
two major issues, the canal waters and the evacuee property, could be 

referred to a tribunal for arbitration. 
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been a progressive change in them and more and more Hindus 
have been going back to East Pakistan. The average daily 
figures for the period, 8th September to 20th September 1950, 
are as follows: 

East to West to 

West Bengal East Bengal 

Hindus 5,291 5,141 

Muslims 3,112 2,551 

It should be remembered that a very large proportion of these 
travellers are ordinary passengers and smugglers. You will 
notice from these figures that the surplus of Hindus coming 
from East Bengal to West Bengal was being progressively 
reduced. There was, however, some considerable surplus 
among the Muslims coming to West Bengal. 

26. Later figures are even more significant. During the four 
days, 24th to 27th September, 21,418 Hindus came from East 
Bengal to West Bengal, and 26,619 Hindus went from West 
Bengal to East Bengal. Thus, in four days there was an excess 
of 5,201 Hindus going to East Bengal from West Bengal. 

27. The Muslim figures for these four days are: 

Coming to West Bengal .... 11,785 

Going to East Bengal from West Bengal .... 7 , 949 

Thus there was an excess of 3,836 Muslims coming into West 
Bengal. 

It must be remembered again that these figures include 
normal passengers and smugglers. For Hindus the average daily 
figure of normal passengers and smugglers in both directions is 
about 4,000. 

28. These figures definitely show: (1) that the exodus of 
Hindus from East Bengal to West Bengal has slowed down very 
considerably, and (2) that the return process is daily becoming 
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stronger. In regard to Muslims, they show that the return of 
Muslim migrants to West Bengal is fairly strong. From the point 
of view, therefore, of people coming and going between East 
and West Bengal, the situation is definitely satisfactory. This, 
however, does not mean that conditions in East Bengal are yet 
satisfactory. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
8 October, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, * 

In my last fortnightly letter I pointed out to you that the 
international situation was grave. Subsequent developments 
have brought matters to a head and it is quite possible that 
within the next day or two other serious consequences might 
follow. The United Nations has clearly decided now^ that the 
United Nations forces, in Korea, which are primarily U.S.A. 
forces, should cross the 38th parallel into North Korea. The 
People’s Government of China has also apparently decided and 
have announced that in the event of American forces entering 
North Korea, Chinese forces will also enter Korea These two 
rival forces converging on each other may well come into 
conflict and lead to war on a larger scale than at present. That, 
as you will realize, has far-reaching consequences, and might 
lead to world conflagration. All this need not happen 
immediately but it may not also be delayed. 

Naturally, we cannot be certain of what will happen and it 
cannot be wholly ruled out that wiser and saner counsels might 
prevail. Nevertheless, we have to realize that we are on the 
verge of a crisis which the world has feared for so long. We have 
to be prepared for anything that might happen. So far as we are 
concerned, we shall try our utmost to keep out of any extension 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1 . The resolution was passed by the General Assembly on 7 October 1950. 

2. See ante, p. 218. 
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of military operations that might take place, but there are 
bound to be reactions in India to these serious developments 
elsewhere and I want you and your Government not only to 
keep wide awake in regard to internal developments but to plan 
ahead for any such conceivable development, so that you 
may not be taken by surprise. This applies not only to the law 
and order position, but even more so to economic 
consequences. We have to function calmly and without 
allowing excitement to fill people’s minds. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


My dear Chief Minister, 


New Delhi 
16 October, 1950 


Since I wrote to you last, there has been an appreciable toning 
down of the tension in the Far East. The situation is still 
difficult and one cannot rule out the possibility of an extension 
of the war area. But there is less chance of this now, or at any 
rate, of a direct conflict between China and the U.N. forces. As 
you know, we were opposed to the crossing of the 38th parallel 
by the U.N. forces without making another effort at a peaceful 
settlement.^ We felt that after the collapse of the North Korean 
armies in South Korea, it was worthwhile to make an effort at a 
peaceful settlement. This was desirable in itself and it was also 
to be preferred because of the risk of the war spreading and 
other countries being involved in it. The reports we had 
received from our Ambassador in China indicated that feeling 
in China was exasperated and inflamed, because of the 
repeated refusal of the United Nations to admit the new China 
and because of fear that the United States was bent on 
attacking China.^ The crossing of the 38th parallel appeared to 
the Chinese Government as another move in the direction of an 
attack on China itself. I believe there was no justification for 
thinking that either the United Nations or the U.S.A. were 
thinking in terms of an attack on China. But there can be little 
doubt that the Government of China believed that this was 
possible and intended sometime or other. They declared quite 


1 . India abstained from voting on the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on 7 October 1950, for such action might intensify North Korean 
opposition, increase tension in East Asia and lead to loss of faith in the United 
Nations. 

2. Seeon^e, p.218. 
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clearly that they would resist any forces that crossed the 38th 
parallel.^ 

2. In view of this, we urged the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
Governments not to take a sudden step of this kind, as the risk 
of war spreading was great. In any event, it is always better to 
exhaust peaceful methods of approach. The U.N., however, at 
the instance of the U.K. and U.S.A. , decided to cross the 38th 
parallel ^ and issued directions to General MacArthur 
accordingly.^ The North Korean forces refused to surrender 
and have continued to resist. In the existing circumstances, the 
U.N. forces are bound to drive the North Koreans further 
towards the Chinese border. Probably the war will change its 
character and will be more of the nature of guerilla warfare. 
This may continue for longer than is expected. It is possible 
that U.N. forces will not go right upto the Chinese border but 
will stop some distance away from it, after capturing the North 
Korean capital.- This will avoid any danger of conflict with 
China. We have little news of what China has done or intends 
to do. There are some reports that Chinese troops have crossed 
the border into North Korea and occupied a strip of territory 
there. 

3. So far as the objective in Korea is concerned, we agree to 
what the U.N. has declared, that is, the establishment of a free 
and independent government in United Korea elected by the 


3. China declared on 11 October that she could not “stand idly by while 
Korea was invaded by the United States and its accomplices.” 

4. On 8 October, the U.S. troops crossed the 38th parallel at Kaesong on 
the west coast. 

5. On 12 October 1950, the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK), set up by the U.N. resolution of 7 
October to “consult and advise" the military command in Korea, called upon 
General MacArthur to assume provisionally responsibilities of civil 
administration and government of those parts of Korea, north of 38th 
parallel, which might come under the occupation of the U.N. forces, pending 
their final settlement. 

6. On 19 October, Pyongyang fell to the U.N. forces. 
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people/ We also agree that these elections should be organized 
under the auspices of the United Nations. But no one knows 
when military operations will end. War is easy to start but more 
difficult to end. Meanwhile, large parts of Korea have been 
turned into a wilderness and the casualties are very great. Seoul, 
the capital city, is in ruins. It was to avert or at least to limit this 
tragedy that we suggested a more peaceful approach after it 
had been shown that the North Koreans had been defeated in 
warfare. I still feel that this was the right approach and the 
longer this is delayed, the more will new problems arise. When 
war takes place, it is often forgotten by those who control 
armies that they are dealing with masses of human beings who 
have human feelings and human reactions. Old-style warfare 
confined to some professional armies brought certain results 
which could, on the whole, be prophesied. But now when there 
is what is called total war in any country or area, we get mass 
reactions which poison the future. 

4. We have had reports of atrocities by the North Koreans. 
We have also had reports of atrocities committed by the South 
Koreans. Tens of thousands of innocent people have been done 
to death, quite apart from the military casualties. What is 
happening in Korea is bad enough from the human point of 
view; it can serve as an example to us, many times multiplied, 
of what might happen over large areas of the earth’s surface, if 
world war came. 

5. It seems to me as clear as anything can be that the problem 
of Korea or of the Far East generally cannot be settled with- 
out the concurrence of the two great neighbouring 
countries— China and the U.S.S.R. Hence our desire to 
associate them in the U.N. for the solution of this problem. We 
have opposed or abstained from voting when some resolutions 


’s? 

7. Though India abstained from voting on the resolution of 7 October, the 
Government communique of 12 October clarified that India couid not 
support that part of the resolution which gave sanctions to the U.N. forces to 
carry out the objectives as stated in the resolution. 
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were brought up before the U.N. by the U.S.A. or the U.K. 
delegations.® It seemed to us that the approach of these 
resolutions was not a good one and did not lead to peace but 
rather to a preparation for future wars. We have also felt that 
the United Nations should not become merely a group ot 
nations, however many they might be, lined up together 
against another group. The whole object of the U N. was to 
include all the nations, even though they might differ from 
each other. There has been much criticism in the United States 
of our action.® although there are many there who appreciate 
it.*® I am convinced that the line we have adopted has not only 
been a right one from the world point of view but also an 
advantageous one from India’s point of view. Because of 
various developments and our own reactions to them, India has 
been thrust in the forefront of international affairs and a great 
responsibility rests upon her. I earnestly hope that we shall be 
true to our ideals and not barter them because of fear or some 
momentary gain at the cost of our larger good. Public memory 
is short, especially in other countries in regard to India, and 
passions have been roused which come in the way of clear 
thinking. 


8 India abstained on 7 July on a British resolution in the Secunty Council 
which provided for the creation of a unified command under the Umted 
States, and on 7 October, on the eight-power resolution, m the General 
Assembly. She opposed on 10 October a seven-power resolution m the 
PoUtical Committee, providing for reservation of a certain proportion of 
national forces by the member-States for use by the U.N. to counter 
aggression and for convening an-emergency session of the General j^embly in 
the event of the Security Council getting “paralysed” by use of the veto by 

some members. ^ , 

9. For example, on 12 October, the New York Times commented 
editorially that “Pandit Nehru purports to speak for Asia, but it is the voice of 
abnegation, his criticism now turns out to have been obstructive, his pohcy w 
appeasement, worst of all. one fails to find a vaUd moral judgement m his 
attitude. One can feel certain that history wUl condemn the Nehru pohcy as 

well-intentioned but timid, short-sighted and irresponsible. 

10. For example. Einstein described India's abstention on the Korean 
resolution as correct and in keeping with the principles upheld by Nehru. 
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6. During the last fortnight a session of the Pacific Relations 
Conference has been held at Lucknow. This is an 
international conference and many im}3ortant delegations from 
foreign countries have come to it. For the first time since the 
war, a Japanese delegation has also attended such a conference. 
Many of the problems of the Far East and of South East Asia 
have been discussed there and, inevitably, there has been much 
difference of opinion. Because of developments in Korea, the 
question of the Japanese peace treaty is becoming a more 
urgent one than it was. I might add that the Pacific Relations 
Conference was wholly non-official and Government was in no 
way connected with it. 

7. There have been repeated references in the press to some 
kind of a Chinese invasion of Tibet. On inquiry we have found 
that these reports were not true. A Tibetan delegation is still in 
Delhi and has met the Chinese Ambassador. They have been 
invited to go to Peking and we have advised them to accept this 
invitation. Meanwhile they are waiting for instructions from 
Lhasa. 

8. In two of our border countries, Afghanistan and Nepal, 
there has been much tension. In Afghanistan and at the border 
areas on this side of the Durand Line and on the Baluchistan 


11. From 2 to 14 October. It was inaugurated by Nehru. 

12. There was no unanimity of views on issues like the role of the United 
Nations in Korea, Communist policy in South East Asia, the Japanese peace 
treaty, regional co-operation in South East Asia, international effects of 
Japan’s economic revival, the future of Formosa, and American economic 
policies in Asia. The discussions on the alleged desire of the United States to 
acquire military bases in South East Asia, especially in Japan, had been 
heated. 

13. The United States and the Soviet Union could not agree on the peace 
treaty to end the American occupation of Japan since 1945. While the U.S. 
contended that the treaty be framed by a 13-member Far Eastern Commission 
which would take decisions by a two-third vote, the Soviet Union insisted on 
the ‘Big- Four’ retaining the power of veto. On 8 September, President 
Truman appointed John Foster Dulles to hold discussions with the member- 
nations for formulating the terms of the treaty. 
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border, there has been great excitement and reports of conflicts 
between Pakistani forces and tribal people have reached us. It 
is difficult to have details of these conflicts or to know exactly 
what is happening. But there can be no doubt that the tension 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan is very acute. 

9. In Nepal there has been a good deal of political trouble 
and we have been warned from many sources, including the 
Government of Nepal, that there is likely to be more trouble. 
We sent for our Ambassador in Kathmandu and discussed 
the situation with him. Our position there is a delicate one. As a 
Government, we are on friendly terms with the Government of 
Nepal. At the same time, we are strongly of opinion that 
conditions in Nepal are very backward and there is a good deal 
of repression. We have been urging the Nepal Government to 
introduce substantial reforms of a democratic character. Some 
minor reforms were recently introduced, probably under 
stress of circumstances. But these do not make much difference 
and have not eased the situation. Our sympathies are therefore 
with those who seek to reform. But we cannot support any 
violence or illegality in our territories. 

10. Our relations with Pakistan continue to be bad, though 
nothing special has happened recently. The hysterical agitation 
that took place and is still continuing in regard to Kashmir has 

14. Pakistan alleged violation of her territory in the Dobandi area of 
Baluchistan by some Afghan tribesmen and regular troops who were pushed 
back on -5 October. Afghanistan denied this. 

15. An agitation for the establishment of a democratic government in 
Nepal was started by the Nepali Congress in September. Reports of subversive 
activities, including a conspiracy to assassinate the King and others followed 
the arrest in Kathmandu on 24 September of certain persons believed to be 
acting at the instigation of the Nepali Congress. 

16. C.P.N. Singh. Forb.fn. see Vol.l, p. 361. 

17 On 22 September 1950, Prime Minister Mohun Shumshere 
inaugurated the two Houses of the Nepal Parliament as provided for in the 
1948 Constitution, but did so in an unconstitutional manner. The Upper and 
Lower Houses were both filled with Ranas and their followers, and even the 
elections to the Lower House were held in highly improper manner. 
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undoubtedly embittered these relations further. In spite of this, 
there is no reason why we should not settle these differences to 
the advantage of both countries. Because of this overriding 
fact, we have continued to press for p. no- war declaration and 
for a reference to a joint judicial tribunal of the two major 
questions, evacuee property and canal waters.^^ We have had 
no answer from Pakistan to our latest communication on these 
subjects. Our proposal in fact deals with all major issues except 
Kashmir, which cannot be treated in this way and stands by 
itself. There is another question — the exchange value of the 
Pakistani rupee. This is being considered by the International 
Monetary Fund and it is possible that some decision may be 
arrived at in the course of the next two months or so. Thus the 
only two important questions that remain are evacuee property 
and canal waters which, we have asked, should be referred to a 
joint judicial tribunal of high standing. We are prepared to 
refer other disputes to this tribunal in the future, provided they 
are justiciable. Meanwhile, the temporary Indo- Pakistan Trade 
Agreement has lapsed and there are no formal means for 
carrying on trade. 

11. As regards Kashmir, no further development has taken 
place and the matter is pending before the Security Council. 

12. Some attention has been attracted recently to Mr. 
Mandal’s^^ resignation from the Pakistan Cabinet and a long 


18. Nehru renewed the proposal in a letter to Liaquat Ali Khan on 8 
October, and subsequently at a press conference on 16 October 1950. 

19. Signed on 21 April 1950. 

20. On 30 September 1950. 

21. Jogendra Nath Mandal (1906-1969). A prominent Harijan leader of 
East Bengal; Minister, Bengal Government, 1946; Muslim League’s nominee 
in the Interim Government, October 1946-July 1947; first President of 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, August 1947; Minister,' Law and Labour, 
Pakistan Government, August 1947-October 1950. Later returned to India and 
died here. 

22. On 8 October 1950. 
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statement that he issued.^^ Mr. Mandal’s past record is so 
unsavoury from India’s point of view that it is hardly possible 
or us to accept him and his statement as completely bona fide. 

roug out the gravest crises, including the holocaust in 
Au^st and September 1947, Mr. Mandal continued to serve 
Pakistan. Nevertheless, some of the facts given in Mr. Mandal’s 
statement are useful to us. 


‘ ^ J^st fortnightly letter I pointed out that the return 

o in u migrants to East Bengal from West Bengal had taken 
a new turn. More and more Hindus were returning to East 
enga . Later figures, during this fortnight, have confirmed 
t IS impression and there has been an ever-increasing returning 
^o us of Hindus to East Bengal. At the same time, more 
us ims are returning to West Bengal. This is generally a 
ea t y sign. The average figures of exodus between East and 

est Bengal for the period from 21st September to 8th October 
are as follows: 


Hindus 

Muslims 


East Bengal to West Bengal to 
West Bengal East Bengal 


5,782 6,568 

2,811 2,390 


On some days the return of Hindus has been much greater than 
t IS average. Thus the figures for nine days from 4th October to 


p stated on 8 October that he had resigned as Minister in 

d to the conclusion that the future of the minorities was 

ar ene y ominous shadow of conversion or liquidation. He alleged that 
IS attempts to offer employment to the members of scheduled castes in East 
taken^ ^ been frustrated and “some of their rights and privileges had been 
. also recalled his warnings to Liaquat Ali Khan about “the 

m u policy” pursued by the administration and leaders of East Bengal. 
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11th October were as follows both for Hindus and Muslims: 



HINDUS 

MUSLIMS 

Date 

East to 

West to 

East to 

West to 


West 

East 

West 

East 

4 October 1950 

6,059 

7,381 

3,305 

2,706 

5 October 1950 

5,810 

6,896 

2,977 

2,231 

6 October 1950 

5,442 

7,217 

2,647 

2,299 

7 October 1950 

5,091 

6,512 

2,829 

2,341 

8 October 1950 

4,768 

6,078 

3,231 

2,480 

9 October 1950 

5,368 

7,398 

2,854 

2,609 

10 October 1950 

7,171 

6,913 

2,437 

2,468 

11 October 1950 

6,424 

6,515 

2,822 

2,427 


14. As you know, the South African Indian question is on the 
agenda of the United Nations Assembly. A vague attempt was 
recently made by South Africa via Pakistan to induce us to have 
some kind of informal talks. We are always prepared to have 
talks, formal or informal, but we have made it perfectly clear 
that we cannot allow this pretext of talks to keep out this 
question from discussion in the Assembly. 

15. We have discussed at great length the sugar policy to be 
adopted for this season.^^ I shall not say much about this here, as 
you will be hearing from our Agriculture Ministry There has 
been a conflict of opinion amongst many of us on this matter. 
We want to increase sugar production and have offered some 
incentives for this. But we feel that it is dangerous to raise the 


24. At the Chief Ministers’ Conference in August 1950, some Chief 
Ministers favoured decontrol of sugar even at the risk of increase in price while 
others favoured import of sugar to offset the rise in price. But all had agreed 
that incentives should be provided to increase production. 

25. The Ministry of Agriculture announced on 19 October that the Cabinet 
had decided not to make any change in the price of sugar and sugar-cane, but 
to. provide incentives to the growers and producers of indigenous and refined 
varieties of sugar. 
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price of sugar, as this is bound to have a powerful psychological 
effect on the prices of other important commodities. We are 
trying very hard to reduce the general price level. If we increase 
the price of sugar at this stage, no one will attach any 
importance to our statements for bringing down the general 
price level. We do not, therefore, propose to change the prices 
either of sugar or of cane. Certain incentives have, however, 
been offered for increased production. 

16. Another question has arisen as to whether and how far we 
should replace foodgrains production in favour of commercial 
crops, such as jute and cotton. The latter bring us more money. 
On the other hand, we have always given first priority to food 
production and we shall continue to do so. There is no reason 
why there should be any real conflict between food crops and 
commercial crops. We have examined this question thoroughly 
and come to the conclusion that in certain areas jute and cotton 
should be encouraged, but, at the same time, we wish to lay the 
greatest stress on the production of food remaining the first 
priority. That is to say, we have every intention of producing 
enough food by the end of the 1951-52 season to meet our 
normal requirements. It is important that this fact should be 
borne in mind as doubts have arisen and some people have said 
that there is little chance of our keeping to our time-table. 
Having examined the question carefully, we feel that there is 
every chance of our succeeding, provided we work for it. 

17. I have previously laid stress on our Grow- More- Food 
Campaign concentrating on high yield from the land at present 
being cultivated. This is far more important than bringing 
additional land under cultivation. If we do not increase yield, 
even the additional land remains at a low level. We have thus to 
pay special attention to the quality of our cultivation. This, as is 
well known, is very backward and even a little effort should 
make a great difference. 

18. Then there is the question of destruction of food crops by 
pests, wild animals and bad storage conditions. An enormous 
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quantity of food is thus destroyed annually. If we could' save 
this, or even a fair proporton of this, our food problem would 
be solved. Unfortunately, some of our social habits come in the 
way of dealing with wild animals and other pests. All I can say 
IS that we shall have to change such habits as come in the way of 
the larger good. We cannot have human beings starving or 
lacking food because wild animals are destroyng it. 

19. Two days ago, i paid a visit to our National Physical 
Laboratory near Delhi, i have often been there previously 
and every time 1 have gone 1 have noticed the great progress 
made. On this occasion, particularly, 1 was surprised and 
pleased to note what had already been done and what was 
being done. This laboratory is a magnificent one which can 
compare favourably with any like place in the world. I am not 
referring to the building and the equipment, which are good, 
but rather to the whole conception and the quality of the 
people working there. Our younger scientists are full of promise 
and 1 have no doubt that they will produce good results, both in 
the realm of pure science and in the application of science to 
industry. Our Governments are criticized frequently about our 
various shortcomings. Among the things for which we can take 
full credit is the development of national laboratories ail over 
India. These are the foundations of advance in almost every 
field of activity. Perhaps, this is not realized sufficiently by most 
of our people because of our political background. We have not 
yet developed sufficiently the scientific or the engineer’s 
outlook, and yet whatever policy we may adopt and whatever 
laws we may frame, the basic fact is scientific and industrial 
progress, i should like you and members of your Government to 
visit our laboratories whenever you have the chance. The two 
principal ones are: the National Physical Laboratory near 
Delhi, and the National Chemical Laboratory^’ near Poona. 


26. The National Physical Laboratory was set up in January 1950 to 
- undertake both basic and applied research. 

27. l*he Natioiial Chemical Laboratory was set up in January 1950. 
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20. We are trying hard to economize and 1 presume that you 
are also doing so. Economy at the cost of efficiency is not 
economy. As a matter of fact, there is no conflict between the 
two. I feel that our present system of working is neither efficient 
not economical. We had in British times a top-heavy 
administration, but the top was a relatively small one. Now we 
have a very big top and yet the same heaviness prevails 
throughout, it is not possible for us to continue to function in 
this way, and we have, therefore, to think afresh. Again the 
normal bureaucratic system of working is not suited to 
industrial and social problems. No business can be run 
efficiently on that basis. Government have to deal more and 
more with these problems and they should adapt themselves to 
them. The system of noting by various grades of people is a 
system which has been done away with in other countries. 
Normally, there should be only one note in the file and that by 
the officer who can take some action on it. Previous notings are 
just wasted. We should concentrate on the quality of our work. 
A large number of people lacking in quality do not make up for it. 
In any event, human beings have ceased to be cheap in India 
and that is a very good sign, but that also means that they have 
to be more efficient and more productive, whether in factory, 
field or office. Fewer persons should turn out better work and 
thus maintain their own standards and the standards of the 
work they do. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 November, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding events in foreign affairs during the last 
fortnight, so far as India is concerned, have been the 
developments in Tibet There had been repeated rumours of 
Chinese troop movements on the Tibetan border since July last 
and this led us to draw the attention of our Ambassador in 
Peking and, through him, of the Chinese Government to the 
desirability of having peaceful negotiations for the settlement of 
the problem.^ No precise information was available about these 
border movements ahd often they were denied or explained as 
movements on the other side of the border. There is an 
intermediate area between China and Tibet proper ^ which 
China lias considered as part of one of her western provinces 
and in which China had a right by a treaty^ to keep garrisons. 
Many of these movements appeared to be in this middle area. 
Communications are difficult in Tibet and news travels slowly. 
So, it was not easy to know what was happening. 


1. On 11 October, Chinese troops entered Tibet and occupied a strip up to 
fifty miles across the Sino-Tibetan border; and on 25 October the Chinese 
Government announced that the “People’s Army units have been ordered to 
advance into Tibet to free 3 million Tibetans from imperialist oppression and 
consolidate the national defences on the western border of China.” 

2. See ante, p. 167. 

3. The sparsely populated and mountainous area in Outer Tibet adjacent 
to the western provinces of China especially Sinkiang, where both China and 
Tibet claimed to exercise sovereignty. 

4. China had insisted on her right to post troops in Outer Tibet as 
authorized by the 1890 Convention between Great Britain and China. 
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2. On our part, we drew the attention of the Chinese 
Government repeatedly to this matter and pressed them to rely 
on peaceful methods. They replied that they were prepared for 
peaceful negotiations and the Tibetan delegates should go to 
them for this purpose. At the same time, statements were made 
about an army being prepared for the “liberation” of Tibet, 
and this was publicly announced as early as August last.^ We 
had hoped that, in view of our friendly advice as well as the 
international situation, military operations against Tibet would 
be avoided. We advised the Tibetan delegates to go to Peking 
and, after some hesitation, they had agreed to do so.^ 

3. When news came to us that the Chinese Government had 
formally announced military operations against Tibet, we were 
surprised and distressed. Immediately we sent a note of protest 
and requested the Chinese Government not to proceed with 
these operations and wait for the Tibetan delegates. Their 
answer was rather curt and laid stress on Tibet being an 
integral part of China and thus a domestic affair. No outside 
country, according to them, had a right to interfere in this 
domestic matter. They still expressed their willingness for 
peaceful negotiations, but said nothing about halting the 
advance of their troops. We have again addressed them® on 
this subject and our correspondence will be published before 
you get this letter. 

4. I must say that this action of the Chinese Government has 
hurt us considerably and has appeared to us as an act of 


5. See ante, p. 167. 

6. See ante, p. 201. 

7. The note of 26 October 1950 expressed “surprise and regret” that the 
Chinese Government “should have decided to seek a solution of the problem 
of their reiations with Tibet by force instead of by the slower and more 
enduring methods of peaceful approach.” 

8. On 30 October 1950. 

9. On 31 October, the Government of India expressed “an earnest hope that 
the Chinese Government will still prefer methods of peaceful negotiation and 
settlement to a solution under duress and by force. ” 
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discourtesy in view of our prolonged correspondence on this 
subject. It has also seemed to us an essentially wrong act and 
oite that might well add to the tensions existing in the world. To 
use coercion and armed force, when a way to peaceful 
settlement is open, is always wrong. To do so against a country 
like Tibet, which is obviously not in a position to offer much 
resistance and which could not injure China, seemed to us to 
add to the wrongness of this behaviour. From the international 
point of view, it was bound to react against China’s own 
interests. Why then should she do it? It is not for me to guess, 
but it seems clear that owing to the development of the war 
situation in the Far East, and the accounts of repeated 
bombing of Manchurian towns, the Chinese Government 
believed that they were threatened with war by their enemies. 
A temper arose there full of fear and apprehension and 
resentment against those real or fancied enemies, and this led 
possibly to a change in policy or to a speeding up of what might 
have taken much longer to develop. 

5. Whatever the reason may be and whatever their motives 
may be, the Chinese Government has, in our opinion, acted not 
only wrongly but foolishly and done injury to itself, to some 
extent to us and, I think, to the cause of world peace. As you 
know, we have consistently tried to be friendly to the new China 
and have championed her interests in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. Thus, the new developments must necessarily affect 
our friendly relations. We do not intend to change our general 
policy because that is based on certain principles, as well as our 
judgment of the world situation. We do not even wish to do 
injury to China in any way, but we shall have to consider 
carefully every step that we may have to take in the future. 

6. There has sometimes been reference in the press to the 
consequences on our own frontiers of China’s occupation of 


10. See ante, p. 195. 
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Tibet?^ From a military point of view, this has not great 
consequence and involves no particular danger to India. Tibet 
is a very difficult country with an average altitude of 12,000 feet 
and then there is the great Himalayan barrier. It is an 
exceedingly difficult matter for any considerable body of men 
to cross into India over that barrier. But, in any event, we shall 
always keep proper watch on our extended frontiers, to prevent 
any incidents happening. 

7. The Korean war, after an easy advance of the U.N. troops 
and the South Koreans, has now slowed down somewhat, not 
far from the Manchurian border. While it may be said that the 
North Koicans as an army have been defeated completely, it is 
quite possible that guerilla operations or some organized 
resistance may still continue for some time. Meanwhile, the 
United Nations have passed some resolutions about the future 
of Korea.^^ With the objective of a united and free Korea we 
have agreed, but we have not associated ourselves fully with 
some of the resolutions passed by the U.N., because we did not 
agree with vital parts of them. It seemed to us that those 
resolutions were framed more with the idea of preparing for 
large-scale war than for peace. Where there is danger, 
preparation becomes necessary. But too much war talk and war 
preparation itself brings war nearer. One of those resolutions 
was described by me as something in the nature of an Extension 
of the Atlantic Pact.^^ This description was greatly resented in 


11. For instance, The Statesman (New Delhi), of 29 October 1950, had 
editorially cautioned that “even if the threat to the subcontinent should 
evaporate or, on examination, proves less immediate than some may 
dramatically suppose, it obviously now can be disregarded by neighbouring 
non-Communist States only at their close peril.” 

12. On 10 October, a seven-power resolution was introduced in the political 
committee calling for contribution of military forces by the member states to 
the United Nations to counter aggression. India abstained on this resolution 
as it had abstained on the eight-power resolution of? October. See ante, p. 227. 

13. Commenting on what was popularly known as the ‘Uniting for Peace 
resolution, Nehru had said on 16 October 1950 that “it seems like converting 
the United Nations into a larger edition of the Atlantic Pact and maldng it a 
war organization more than one devoted to peace.” See also ante, p. 227. 
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the United States and perhaps elsewhere I do not think that 
the description was wrong, although, of course, there are many 
differences between the two. It seemed to us that the United 
Nations, under stress of fear and strong emotion, was being led 
into a war mood and that was dangerous for the peace of the 
world. Gradually, there was a mounting hysteria in some 
countries and enormous war budgets were passed. Our small 
voice made little difference, though it was appreciated by large 
numbers of people all over the world, because few people want 
war and nearly all are passionately desirous for peace. 
Nevertheless, our declarations and the attitude we adopted in 
the United Nations led to bitter criticism of India and, more 
especially, of me, in the United States specially. For my part, 
and I have given the most earnest thought to this matter 
because it concerned issues of war and peace and the future of 
the world, I feel convinced that the general attitude we have 
taken up has been the right one and that it should be persisted 
in. 


8. We have recently had a visit^^ from the Foreign Ministers 
of Burma. We took advantage of this visit to discuss many 
problems that are common to our countries. In international 

14. The Washington Post of 17 October 1950 described Nehru as an 
“academic word-splitter” in world affairs on account of his refusal to support 
the crossing of the 38th parallel and said “well, perhaps he has too much on 
his plate at home to be depended upon for anything more than oratory and is 
too bemused by his fealty to chip-on-the-shoulder nationalism to see the world 
situation in perspective.” The British press also expressed disappointment at 
Nehru’s stand and the Scotsman (Edinburgh) of 17 October considered that 
Nehru’s attitude “betrays a rather naive lack of realism.” 

15. On24 October 1950. 

16. Sao Hkhun Hkio (1912-1973). Member of the Burmese Constituent 
Assembly, 1947; Counsellor for Frontier Areas to Government of Burma, 
1947-48; Minister for and Head of Shan State, 1948; Acting Foreign Minister, 
1948; Foreign Minister, 1950-58 and 1960-62; Deputy Prime Minister, 
1956-58. 

17. These problems related to trade, immigration, air services, the position 
of Indian nationals in Burma, and the compensation payable in respect of 
lands owned by Indian nationals following the nationalization of land by the 
Burmese Government. 
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affairs our outlooks are similar, and both countries desire that 
there should be co-operation betv/een them. This applies, to a 
large extent, to Indonesia also. 

9. The situation in Indo- China has greatly deteriorated from 

the point of view of the French and the Bao-Dai Government 
* 18 

they protect. It seems clear that the present French forces 
there cannot succeed in their conflict with Ho Chi-Minh’s 
Government. They might even be progressively pushed back. 
This may result in military help being sent by the United States 
to Indo-China. If this help is given in sufficient quantity, it is 
possible that the military situation might change. But, as we 
have always claimed, the sword will not finally decide. Some 
other kind of an approach is necessary to win the masses of 
people who want to free themselves. 

10. The question of a Japanese peace treaty is now becoming 
topical and much attention is being paid to it. During the past 
two or three years there has been a conflict in approach on this 
subject between the various Great Powers. It is hardly likely 
that they will all agree to a common approach. Therefore, it is 
now being considered whether it is possible and desirable to 
have such a peace treaty with Japan even though all may not 
agree.^^ A curious situation has arisen because J^ipan, which 
formerly w'as a great military nation, is now by its very 
Constitution completely demilitarized and cannot keep armed 


18. French troops withdrew from several important military outposts after 
suffering serious reverses in September and October 1950. 

19. The United States circulated on 26 October 1950 terms of a treaty for 
approval by “any or all nations at war with Japan willing to make peace.’’ 
According to this draft, Japan would recognize the independence of Korea, 
agree to U.N. trusteeship with the United States as the administering 
authority over the Ryyky and Bonin Islands, and accept future decisions of the 
‘Big Four’ Powers about the status of Taiwan, the Pescadores, South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles Islands. If no decision were arrived at within a year 
of the enforcement of the treaty, the matter should be referred to the U.N. 
General Assembly. 
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forces.^^^ Can a free and independent Japan exist without an 
army, etc. or should it revert to militarism? Should its 
independence without an anny be guaranteed by some other 
nation or by the United Nations? If any nation gives that 
guarantee, it will presumably like to keep its armed forces there 
and that would be a negation of Japanese independence. Can 
then the United Nations undertake this burden of guarantee, 
but without keeping any forces there? These are the problems 
that are uppermost in the minds of the Japanese people. There 
are many there who want to go back to their old armed might; 
there are also a good number who do not want an army and 
want to devote their resources to their betterment in other 
ways. I might mention here that the progress that Japan has 
made in economic recovery during the past three or four years 
is remarkable. In the same way, defeated and destroyed 
Germany has recovered rapidly and has almost reached her 
pre-war figure of production. 

11. In Nepal, there appears to be a great deal of ferment and 
for some weeks past all kinds of rumours have been spread 
about inner conflicts and popular dissatisfaction. Nepal is an 
independent country and we have no desire to interfere. At the 
same time, v/e are greatly interested in the progress of 
democratic institutions in that country. Apart from our 
preference for democracy, it is clear to us that the country will 
not be able to face its internal and external problems unless it 
makes substantial progress in this direction. Events in Tibet 
give additional importance to the position in Nepal. 


20. The Japanese Constitution, promulgated on 3 November 1946, laid 
down that “the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of 
the nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling international 
disputes,*' and that “land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, 
will never be maintained.” 
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12. In the United Nations much time has been spent over 
various resolutions called the 7 -Power and 8- Power 
resolutions. There was deadlock over the appointment of the 
Secretary- General This has now been resolved by the re- 
appointment of the old Secretary-General, Trygve Lie. 

13. The Kashmir issue awaits hearing before the Security 
Council and publicity has been given to a resolution 
sponsored chiefly by the United Kingdom We are entirely 
opposed to the whole concept of this resolution and we have 
instructed our representative to oppose it. 

14. Ever since the Dixon Report came out,^^ there has been a 
fierce and thoroughly indecent agitation in Pakistan on the 
Kashmir issue. Every attempt has been made to whip up 
enthusiasm all over Pakistan and also, more especially, in the 
tribal areas. Pakistan newspapers are full of it and demands are 
made iox jehad and a resumption of war, pledges are taken and 


21. The ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution sponsored by the U.S.A., the U.K., 
France, Canada, Turkey, Uruguay and the Philippines was accepted by the 
U.N. Political Committee on 19 October and passed by the General Assembly 
on 3 November 1950. See also ante, p. 227. 

22. See an/e, p. 239. 

23. In the Security Council, while U.S.A. wanted Trygve Lie to be re- 
elected as Secretary- General, the U.S.S.R. wanted Zygmunt Modzelewski, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, to replace him. To break the deadlock, the question 
was referred to the General Assembly which voted on 1 November extending 
Lie’s term by three years. 

24. The issue was discussed in the Security Council on 21 February 1951. 

25. The resolution called for the appointment of a new U.N. representative 
to effect the demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir, prepare plans for a 
plebiscite, and raise a military force either locally or from amongst the 
members of the U.N. for this purpose. 

26. It was placed before the Security Council on 19 September. 
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scrolls signed. From the accounts that reach us this agitation 
has not got the solid basis which readers of newspapers might 
imagine. It was evidently organized at this particular moment 
because Kashmir was coming up before the Security Council. 
Pakistan hoped perhaps that by shouting and cursing a great 
deal it might make a difference. As a matter of fact, the 
situation in the so-called ‘Azad Kashmir’ has been a 
progressively deteriorating one and there have been several 
instances of outbreaks of riots there suppressed by shooting. In 
the tribal areas, the movement for Pakhtoonistan is slowly 
growing. This has led to repeated bombing from the air by the 
Pakistan Air Force Because of all these internal weaknesses 
and difficulties, the Pakistan Government has tried to divert* 
attention by trying to whip up a frenzy in regard to Kashmir. 
They have not succeeded or made much difference, in spite of 
the publicity in the presf . 

15. I spent the last weekend at Srinagar in Kashmir'^^ and had 
occasion to meet the General Council of the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference.^° Just before my arrival, this 
council had been meeting and had passed an important 
resolution In this resolution, apart from recounting past 
history, etc., they had come to the conclusion that a 


27. For example, on 24 September, after offering Id prayers, many people 
in Lahore took a vow “to deem no sacrifice too great for the complete 
liberation of the state of Jammu and Kashmir.” On 5 October, Liaquat Ali 
Khan stated that “Pakistan stands for the liberation of the people of Kashmir, 
India for their subjugation.... for Pakistan, Kashmir is a vital necessity, for 
India it is an imperialist adventure.” 

28. On 24 October, the Afghan Government charged Pakistan with 
violation and bombing of Afghan territory by its army and air force and 
causing casualties among the civilian population. 

29. From 29 to 30 October 1950. 

30. On 28 October 1950. 

31. This resolution described the Dixon report as “a clear negation of the 
right of self-determination of the people of Jammu and Kashmir state,” 
condemned the U.N.’s “prolonged failure” to solve the Kashmir dispute and 
called on the people of Kashmir to assert themselves by electing a Constituent 
Assembly at the earliest to decide on the future of the state. 
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Constituent Assembly should be held as soon as possible to 
determine the constitution of the state. I commended this 
resolution. I was happy to notice the vitality and strength of the 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference. Their General 
Council which consisted of over 150 persons, had gathered 
there from the ends of the state, including Ladakh but, of 
course, excluding areas held by Pakistan. Kashmir has recently 
had a terrible visitation in the shape of widespread and 
unprecedented floods in the Valley. Tremendous damage has 
been done and a new burden cast on the Government and 
people of Kashmir. It is a heavy burden and it is for us to share 
it, as we are trying to share the burdens caused by great 
calamities in other provinces. In spite of this blow, I found the 
leaders and prominent workers of the National Conference in 
good heart and facing these new as well as old trials with 
courage. 

16. There has been a good deal of talk about a plebiscite in 
Kashmir and, as you know, we agreed to it long ago.^^ For my 
part, 1 have little doubt that a really fair plebiscite would result 
in a majority for Sheikh Abdullah’s Government and party and 
for accession to India. The difficulty has been in regard to 
conditions governing the plebiscite. If Pakistan had its way, it 
would convert Kashmir into a field for bitter, violent and most 
bigoted propaganda on the basis of religion, leading to riots 
and disorder on a large scale. That is not the kind of plebiscite 
we have envisaged, and that is why we have laid great stress on 
the conditions. The U.N. mediator, Dixon, made a proposal 
which appeared to us astonishing. That proposal amounted to 
converting the Valley of Kashmir and other parts into a kind of 
half Pakistan even before the plebiscite. This would naturally 
have created a powerful psychological reaction and an 
impression that Pakistan had half come and would fully come a 
little later. In fact, it would have been the most unfair 
preparation for a plebiscite and we made it clear that we could 
not agree to it. The new proposal in the U.N. Security Council 


32. On 2 November 1947. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1, p. 22. 
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to have a committee of non-permanent members of the Council 
is a curious way of meeting with the situation All kinds of 
commissions and inquiries have taken place and now it is 
proposed that some representatives of South American and 
other countries, sitting in New York, should take the matter in 
hand and decide. It is obvious that this can lead to nothing 
except, perhaps, to entangle us still further in false assumptions 
and wrong procedure. In our extreme desire to find a peaceful 
settlement, we have allowed ourselves repeatedly to get more 
and more tied up. We have accepted the U.N. resolutions with 
safeguards and reservations. Those safeguards and reservations 
have been forgotten or put aside and we are called upon from 
time to time to act up to the old resolutions, minus reservations. 
Because of all this, we have come to the conclusion that we 
cannot permit this dri/ting and sliding process to go on any 
longer. The Kashmir issue can only be solved by agreement 
between the parties concerned and all that an outsider can do is 
to help in bringing this about. Even that help in the past has 
not produced any great results. The alternative to such 
settlement is either war or a continuing stalemate. 

17. We do not, for our part, wish to decide this or any other 
issue by war. I have declared publicly that we shall not go to 
war over Kashmir unless we are attacked by Pakistan. I 
invited the Prime Minister of Pakistan to make a like 
declaration, but he has hesitated to do so and produced all 
kinds of irrelevant arguments. Apart from this question of 
Kashmir, we proposed a general no-war declaration to 
Pakistan. That too has got stuck up in a lengthy 
correspondence in which each party’s viewpoint is repeatedly 
emphasized. Our viewpoint is simple: let both countries 
declare that they will not go to war against each other for the 
settlement of any dispute and will seek methods of negotiations, 
mediation, arbitration or reference to some international 


33. The proposal did not materialize. 

34. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol.l, p.215. 

35. Seean^e, p. 230. 
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tribunal. It is clear that arbitration or reference to a tribunal 
would not apply to certain types of political disputes which are 
not justiciable. Thus they cannot apply to Kashmir. 

18. We have made another and a very precise proposal to 
Pakistan about the settlement of two of our major problems, 
evacuee property and canal waters.^® I wrote to you about this 
in my last letter. The Prime Minister of Pakistan’s reply to our 
proposal did not take us far.^^ I have again written to him 
earnestly pressing him to agree to this proposal at least and thus 
take a firm step towards the solution of two of our major 
disputes.®® I await his reply. 

19. As you know, there has been a permit system for visitors to 
Kashmir. It was proposed to put an end to it, but, on 
reconsideration, we have decided to continue it for some time. 
The idea behind discontinuing it was to encourage tourists to 
go without inconvenience. As a matter of fact, the tourist 
season has ended and not many people will go to Kashmir 
during these winter months. I might add that during the last 
summer, there was a considerable influx of tourists into the 
Valley and, but for the floods, this would have been even 
greater. 

20. The trade position vis-a-vis Pakistan continues to be the 
same, that is to say, it is more or less at a standstill. It is difficult 
to resume it so long as there is no final settlement about the par 
value of the Pakistani rupee. We hope that some decision will 

36. See ante, p. 230. 

37. Liaquat Ali Khan wrote on 18 October that he was reluctant “to rrlar 
the improved atmosphere created by your assurances by harking back to the 
situation in May 1948.” However he added that “when the canal agreement 
was signed... it was in no sense a voluntary one for Pakistan.” Instead of 
making a concrete proposal, Liaquat Ali asked Nehru for the “draft of the 
convention governing the composition, the authority, the rules of decision 
and procedure, etc., of the ad hoc court which your proposal envisages.” 

38. On 27 October 1950. 
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be arrived at in the course of this month by the International 
Monetary Fund?^ 

21 . I pointed out to you in my last letter that there had been a 
remarkable increase in the return of Hindu migrants to East 
Bengal This tendency has continued and more and more of 
these migrants are going back. The average daily figures of 
exodus between East and West Bengal are now as follows: - 


Hindus 

Muslims 


East to 
West Bengal 


West to 
East Bengal 


5,630 8,022 

2,506 2,500 


From the Hindu figures roughly 4,000 should be deducted on 
both sides as normal passengers as well as smugglers. Thus, we 
have a figure of Hindus coming out of East Bengal to West 
Bengal about 1,600 and Hindu migrants going back from West 
to East Bengal about 4,000. In the course of the last month a 
very considerable number of Hindu migrants have thus 
returned to East Bengal. It is said that many of them go there to 
sell their property or bring back their belongings. That 
certainly is true about some. But this kind of thing cannot be 
repeated week after week and month after month. If people go 
back to get their property, they swell up, when returning, the 
numbers of fresh migrants. In effect, we can take the two 
figures and note the difference. 

22. From our other sources, we have been infonned that the 
position in East Bengal, in so far as the minorities are 
concerned, has improved in some ways. Fewer incidents, such 
as dacoities, etc., are reported. The police in East Bengal is also 
a little more active than it used to be and there is some change 

39. The Fund finally took a decision in March 1951 after India agreed on 25 
February to recognize the Pakistan rupee at par value. 
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in the attitude both of officials and the public in East Bengal. It 
is possible also that the fact that the time-limit for return, as 
given in the Delhi Pact (the end of December), has also had 
some effect on more people returning either way. 

23. While we have accurate figures for East and West Bengal, 
we have not got equally accurate figures for Assam. One 
feature of migrants’ return, which is exercising the minds of the 
Assam Government, is the fact that some new people go from 
East Bengal to Assam, with the intention of settling down 
there. This really is an old problem, quite apart from partition 
or the Delhi Agreement. We have pointed this out to the 
Pakistan Government and further thought has to be given to it. 
We are definitely of opinion that we should not have a permit 
system in the East such as we have in the West. This would not 
be in consonance with the Delhi Agreement and would in fact 
come in the way of the large-scale movement of migrants going 
back. 

24. I might mention here that there has been a relatively 
small but continuous flow of Muslims going to West Pakistan 
from various parts, usually via the Sind border. This is without 
pennits and without any regulation. 

25. In both East and West Pakistan, more especially in the 
fonner, there has been a large-scale agitation against the 
proposed basis of the Constitution of Pakistan.^^ Even the 


40. There was division and debate on the Basic Principles Committee 
report submitted to the Constituent Assembly on 7 September relating to the 
proportionate representation of East Bengal in the Federal Legislature, on the 
distribution of powers between East and West Pakistan; and on the status of 
the Urdu and Bengali languages in the country. Five M.L.A.s from East 
Bengal appealed on 3 October to the people to resist the imposition of the 
“unconstitutional constitution” which “ingeniously but solidly lays the 
foundation of dictatorship in Pakistan” and “bristles with anti-democratic 
measures. ’’They argued that “to anybody who knew anything of Islam and 
democracy, the purely fascist and anti- Islamic character of the basic 
principles will be evident beyond any iota of doubt.” 
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Muslim League in many places has joined this agitation and 
new parties have been formed, opposed to the orthodox parties. 
The whole political situation in Pakistan is thus rather fluid. 
The jute position in East Pakistan is growing more and more 
difficult as prices are falling. 

26. Our Food Minister has the misfortune to face new 
problems, new difficulties and new crises from week to week 
and almost day to day. Owing to failure of rains in September 
and October in some places, notably in parts of Bombay, Bihar 
and Madhya Bharat, crops have been ruined and wholly 
unforeseen demands are being made upon us. This month of 
November and early December are a peculiarly difficult time. 
We hope to get larger supplies in December from abroad. 
Meanwhile, we must tighten our belts and it is up to those 
provinces who have any additional stocks, to give them, or 
rather to loan them, to the less fortunate States. It is natural for 
the better situated States to be averse to parting with what they 
have got. But the situation is a grave one and we can guarantee 
to them the return later of what they give now. Let there be no 
doubt about this. Early next year, we shall be in a position to do 
so. Meanwhile, I would earnestly request these provinces to 
keep about three or four months’ supply with them and give the 
rest for use in the deficit areas. This will enable us to get over 
the present difficulty and bring relief to innumerable 
countrymen of ours in various parts of India. 

27. After a very great deal of thought and discussion, we have 
announced our policy in regard to sugar and Some States 

have not welcomed our decisions, but I can assure them that 
they were taken after the most careful consideration of all 
factors and in consultation with the Planning Commission. I 
hope that they will give full effect to this policy. You will have 

41. At the East Pakistan Muslim League Council meeting attended by 
Liaquat Ali Khan, some members described the report as “terribly anti- 
Bengali.” 

42. See ante, p. 232. 
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noticed the decision to increase the export duty on hessian from 
Rs. 350/- per ton to Rs. 750/-. 

28* Gk)vemment are considering the desirability of introduc- 
ing control on newsprint. There is a shortage of it which results 
in great hardship to a large number of newspapers. A few 
prosperous newspapers, which have large stocks with them, are 
not affected. It may be necessary to go back to some of the 
restrictions which prevailed previously in regard to price and 
size of newspapers. 

29. The work of preparation for the general elections is now 
taking definite shape. There has recently been a conference of 
election officers from all over India in Delhi and their 
problems were thrashed out by them. The work of delimitation 
of constituencies has been partly finished. Finality can only be 
given to many of these matters after Parliament has decided. 
But, meanwhile, electoral rolls are being published. It can now 
be said with some confidence that the elections will be held by 
May 1951. We must, therefore, keep this date in mind and 
work up to it. 

30. I have found that in some States the names of some 
women are not entered in the electoral rolls and they are 
described as the wives of so and so. This is completely wrong 
and cannot be accepted. If proper names are not given, the 
person concerned will not have the right to vote. 

31. I have been glad to notice that in some States stringent 
measures are being taken to combat black-marketing and many 
persons have been arrested for this offence.^ May I say, 


43. From 31 October to 2 November 1950. 

44. For example, in a drive against hoarders and black-marketee^ started, 
on 4 October, it was reported by The Statesman that by 13 October about fifty 
persons had been arrested and prosecutions launched against one hundred 
and seven persons in Bihar. Also, over a million yards of cloth and 21,000 
pairs of dhotis and saris were seized in Bhagalpur alone. Reports of such 
seizures were also received from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Guwahati.' 
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however, that I was surprised to read in the newspapers that 
some people so arrested were handcuffed and marched in this 
condition through the streets? This struck me as most 
improper, though it may have pleased the public. It was 
improper because those arrested men were under-trials and not 
found guilty till then. It was improper also because this kind of 
thing should never be resorted to, except in the case of 
dangerous criminals who are apt to be violent. I am prepared to 
say that a person who indulges in anti-social activities is worse 
from the community’s point of view than a normal criminal of 
another type. But he is not violent and is not likely to run away. 
He has other methods of trying to escape being punished. To 
handcuff him or to handcuff any person, except in case of 
grave necessity, is not in keeping with civilized traditions. 

32. The textile strike in Bombay at last came to an end,^^ 
after a long period and after causing very great loss both to the 
strikers and to the country I have expressed my opinion about 
this strike previously and how wrong and unjustified it was 
when matters were actually being considered by a tribunal. I 
should like to stress now the importance of preventing any 
victimization of the workers after the strike is over. It is 
impossible and undesirable to punish all the strikers. It is 
equally undesirable to pick out some and punish them. That 
will only be invidious treatment which will be resented by 
others. We cannot have peace in industry^and labour unless our 
approach is always a friendly one and an attempt is made to 
win over people. There have, been strikes of miners in collieries 
in Bihar and Orissa.^’ These strikes have also ended and I hope 
here also there will be no victimization. 

45. The strike ended after 63 days on 15 October 1950. 

46. It was unofficially estimated that the strike had resulted in the loss of 60 
million man-hours, more than Rs. 4 crores by way of wages to workers, and 
Rs. 23 crores in business transactions. 

47. The strike in state railway collieries fi'om 16 September to protest 
against the discontinuance of the supply of foodgrains to workers at 
concessional rates without reference to the tribunal was called off on 20 
October. 
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33. The period of earthquakes in Assam is not quite over yet 
and severe shocks sometimes come.'*® But what is more 
important is the fact, that is now becoming more apparent, 
that the landscape in some parts of the State has completely 
changed. Many hills have slipped away and masses of trees and 
vegetation have been uprooted. There is thus likely to be a very 
great deal of erosion when the rains come, and floods on a big 
scale may well result. Thus, the next rainy season may bring 
further disaster to the State if something is not done previously. 

34. As I put finishing touches to this letter on November 2nd, 
I learn that George Bernard Shaw'*^ died this morning. We can 
hardly grieve about the passing away of a man at the age of 94, 
and yet this man has meant so much to our generation and to 
large numbers of us as individuals that his death comes as a 
sorrow, and produces an emptiness. One of the really great 
men of our time has passed away. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


48. Between 15 and 27 August the loss to public and private property 
caused by a series of earthquakes was estimated at Rs. 74 lakhs. Damage was 
also caused to about 2,000 granaries and 65 tea gardens. 

49. (1856-1950). British playwright and critic. For Nehru’s correspondence 
with Shaw, see Jawaharlal Nehru, A Bunch of Old Letters (Delhi, 1958), pp. 
516-520. 
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New Delhi 
16 November, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, * 

I am writing to you about the situation vis-a-vis Nepal We 
have been in constant touch by telegram and we have indicated 
to you what our general attitude should be. Novel questions are 
continually arising. As a rule, when any new situation arises, I 
would suggest to you to communicate with us, as indeed you 
have been doing. But I wish to explain more fully than we have 
done in our telegrams about the situation generally and our own 
views in regard to it. 

2. Our sympathies are naturally with progressive movement 
in Nepal. This is so not only because we think that political and 
economic progress is good in itself, but also because we feel that 
having regard to various developments in Central Asia, etc. , it is 
important that Nepal should get out of its old rut and feudal 
regime. We have repeatedly impressed this upon the Prime 
Ministers of Nepal, but with little success. We have warned the 
present Prime Minister^ on several occasions that he will have 
to face trouble . His attitude has been not only unhelpful but 

* A special letter adciressed only to the Chief Ministers of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

1. On 6 November, King Tribhuvan, hearing that Rana Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur planned to involve him in a political conspiracy and force him to 
give his consent for the installation of his grandson, Prince Gyanendra (b. 
1947) as the new King of Nepal, took asylum in the Indian Embassy at 
Kathmandu and reached Delhi on 11 November 1950 accompanied by his son 
Prince Mahendra (b . 1920) and other members of the royal family. 

2. Mohan Shumsherejung Bahadur. Rana. Forb. fn. see Vol. 1 p. 561. 

S.Seean^e, pp.24, 47-48. 
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most discouraging. Sometimes indeed it has not been wholly 
courteous. The result has been a growing tempo of repression in 
Nepal and a feeling of frustration among many people there. 
On the advent of independence in India, many people in Nepal 
and many Nepalese in India naturally looked towards India 
and thought that our advice would result in substantial changes 
there. We followed a strictly correct policy in regard to the 
Nepal Government and interfered in no way with them, 
except, as I have said above, by giving advice. The Nepal 
Government was at first rather apprehensive of what we might 
do to them. Having realized that we can confine ourselves to 
advise only, they lost that feeling of apprehension and ignored 
what we told them. When we had a treaty of friendship with 
Nepal early this year,^ they utilized this to strengthen their own 
existing regime and generally made it known to people round 
about them that they had been too clever for the Government 
of India. 

3. While this w-as their attitude towards us, they relied more 
and more on such foreign contacts as they were developing, in 
order to strengthen their re^me. In particular, they relied 
upon the British Ambassador,'’ who used to be the Government 
of India’s representative there in earlier dayS' and who is 
particularly reactionary in outlook and anti- Indian. The British 
Ambassador, instead of supporting our advice in favour of 
reform, came in the way of it. This had an important influence 
on the present Rana regime in Nepal and made them less 
responsive to change. 

4. While we are all in favour of change and any popular 
movement demanding change, we have naturally desired such 
change to take place by peaceful means. We made it clear to 


4. See p. 48. 

5. Lieut. -Col. Sir G.A. Falconer (1894-1981). Joined Indian Political 
Service, 1923; served in Middle East, 1924-31; Secretary to Resident, 
Kolhapur, 1932-33, Baroda, 1933-35; British Consul at Kennan (Iran), 
1937-42; Political Agent. Bhopal, 1942-44; British Minister in Nepal, 1944-47; 
British Ambassador to Nepal, 1347-51. 
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the Nepal Government repeatedly that we would not come in 
the way of any peaceful agitation for change in Nepal. But if 
anything against our law took place, we would naturally take 
action. 

5. We have known for sometime past that things were coming 
to a head in Nepal. Indeed, within the last month, quite a large 
number of high-ranking officers and even members of the Rana 
family have been arrested and imprisoned. Our information 
has been that they have been tortured also. All we could do was 
again to press the Nepal Government to think in terms of 
reform. Some little while ago, they did introduce what they 
called reforms, but these were of no value at all.^ We knew also 
of the conflict between the King and the Prime Minister. The 
King^ in fact was kept almost in some kind of detention and had 
little freedom to contact people. He wanted to come to India 
for medical treatment as well as to meet people, but he was not 
allowed to do so. The King was supposed to be in favour of the 
popular movement, We realized that, in view of this conflict, 
there was a possibility of the King seeking shelter in our 
Embassy. If that happened, we could not refuse it. When the 
King actually came to our Embassy with his family, this was a 
surprise. I was away in Bombay then. The behaviour of the 
Nepal Government, during the next two or three days, was 
peculiar and far from friendly towards us. They refused to 
permit the King to come to India. However, when our 
Ambassador pointed out the consequences of such behaviour, 
they relented and the King was allowed to come. Meanwhile, 
the Nepal Government rushed through some kind of a 
ceremony of crowning a baby gi andson of the King. The whole 
thing was irregular even from the point of view of the Nepal 
laws. They tried to make out at first that the King had 
abdicated or intended to abdicate. The King resolutely denied 


6. See p. 229. 

7. Bir Bikram Shah Tribhuvan. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 362. 

8. On 7 November, Prince Gyanendra, the grandson of King Tribhuvan 
was crowned as King of Nepal by the Prime Minister and the ruling Ranas. 
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and said that he had no such intention. We told the Nepal 
Government that we could not accept these changes and we 
would continue to recognize the King for the present at least 
and till we could consider these matters more fully. 

6. These developments in Nepal obviously took even the 
Nepal Congress people by surprise. Indeed they appeared to 
have known nothing of the flight of the King to our Embassy till 
two days after it occurred. All this indicates that, there were no 
contacts or co-ordination between the King’s escape and the 
Nepal Congress, and much less with the Government of India. 
Soon after they heard of these developments, the Nepal 
Congress people appeared to have decided to strike a blow. 
They collected their people and attacked Birgunj as well as 
some other points.^ In Birgunj some of the Nepal soldiery 
joined them and the surprise attack in the middle of the night 
succeeded. During the next two days or so, there was a good 
deal of confusion round about that border and your 
Government no doubt was put in some difficulty as to what 
should be done and what should not be done. The fault was not 
yours. Ultimately, we issued instructions to both the two 
Governments especially concerned, Bihar and U.P. These 
instructions were not to allow anned people to tome out of 
Nepal or to go into Nepal and not to allow Indian territory to 
be used as a base for operations in Nepal. We also issued 
instructions that no aircraft should go to Nepal without our 
permission, apart from the normal service, if that was resumed. 
Thus, we took an attitude of strict neutrality, so far as the inner 
troubles of Nepal were concerned. 

7. The position was peculiar. We continue to recognize the 
King, when the Nepal Government has put someone else in his 

9. On 11 November, the supporters of the Nepali National Congress, 
formed in 1947 by the Banaras group of Nepali political exiles to overthrow 
the Rana regime and replace it by a democratic government under the 
constitutional leadership of the King, rose in revolt and occupied Birganj, 75 
km., south of Kathmandu, released political prisoners, and established a 
provisional government. 
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place. We continue to recognize the Nepal Government too 
and deal with them. The King was obviously in sympathy with 
the insurgents and the latter also said that they were in favour 
of the King. Although this position was very peculiar, from the 
point of view of constitutional law, some precedents, not 
exactly applicable of course, can be found for periods of 
transition like this. This position continues, though obviously it 
cannot continue as such indefinitely. .It may, however, 
continue for some time. 

8. The Nepal Congress people have behaved exceedingly 
foolishly in many respects. They were under a false impression 
that because we continued to recognize the King, and they were 
also in favour of the King, therefore we were going to support 
them actively in their campaign. In their folly, they not only 
looted the Birgunj treasury but brought it to Delhi to present to 
the king.^^ We took possession of this treasure in Delhi and in 
Bihar and we shall keep it under safe custody for the time 
being. We have now made it perfectly clear to these people that 
we shall act strictly in a manner so as not to get entangled in 
any way with their activities; that we shall not encourage any 
armed activities in our territory. We have also made it clear to 
the Nepal Government that we will not permit any of their 
soldiery to come to India by road or rail. In other words, we 
have maintained to some extent our attitude of neutrality in 
this struggle. 

9. I might inform you that the Nepal Government asked us 
for armed assistance in quelling the disturbances. They also 
asked us for passage for their troops through Indian territory 
from one part of Nepal to another. Further they asked us for 

10. On 13 and 14 November, the Indian police seized cuirency worth 
Rs. 3,500,000 brought to Delhi by B.P. Koirala, the opposition leader and the 
President of the Nepali National Congress. The police also seized gold bullion 
and Nepalese currency being smuggled into Bihar by the Nepali insurgents. 
Koirala subsequently said that he had brought money to Delhi to hand it over 
to King Tribhuvan, the constitutional head of the State, and to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the Rana Government. 
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bomber aircraft to bomb their own people. We refused all these 
requests. 

10. Thus, the present position is that while we do not permit 
any armed traffic between India and Nepal, unarmed people, 
medical missions or others, can come from Nepal or go there 
from India. 

11. It is difficult to prophesy what will happen. But it is clear 
to us that there can be and should be no going back to the old 
Rana regime in Nepal. As at present advised, we do not intend 
to give up our recognition of the old King. We have suggested 
to the Nepal Government that there should be a ceasefire and 
a peaceful consideration of the problems. We are prepared to 
help in this. We have had no answer from them yet. 

12. It is probable that the Nepal Government might be able 
to recover towns or areas, which have passed out of their 
control, like Birgunj, with the help of their military But this 
does not mean that they will put an end to the insurrection. It is 
very difficult for them to guard their wide territories, especially 
the rural areas. The result is likely to be that the insurgents will 
be in possession of wide areas and may move about from place 
to place. In other words there will be no peace or stability in 
Nepal till this continues. It seems to me no easy matter for the 
Nepal Government to crush this movement completely. At the 
same time it is still less easy for that movement to succeed in a 
measurable time. 

13. We are anxious for peace and stability in Nepal and we 
are at the same time anxious for a liberal regime there. We 
would like some peaceful transformation to take place without 
upsetting everything. If that is not possible, trouble will 


11. The advance of the insurgents was checked by the Nepalese army at a 
number of places to the north, west and south-east of Birganj. The 
insurgents, however, were able to capture on 15 November, Rangeli, an 
important trading centre, and on 19 November, Haraicha and Athamonza. 
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continue in greater or less degree. It is hardly possible for us to 
go back completely to conditions which prevailed previously. 
The Prime Minister and his group cannot be friendly to India, 
nor can we be very friendly to them. If they are wise enough to 
accept our advice, some way out might be found. 

14. It is possible that the Nepal Government hopes to get 
support from the U.K, Government. This support of course 
cannot be military. As I have said above, the U.K. Ambassador 
in Kathmandu is very reactionary and a strong supporter of the 
Ranas. No doubt he is advising his Government accordingly. 
Even so, we do not propose to change our policy, because we 
are convinced that there should be no going back in Nepal. 
Popular opinion in India would not tolerate it and that v/ould 
not be an ending of the trouble, 

15. I might inform you that the last Prime Minister of Nepal, 
Sir Padma Shumshere Jung,^^ who retired about a year ago and 
who is living in Ranchi, has given his support to the old King. 
So have some other members of the Rana family. 

16. I have given you a background of the position. It is 
essentially fluid and we shall have to keep in touch with each 
other in regard to any new development. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12. Padma Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (1892-1965). Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of Nepal, 1943-45; Prime Minister, 1945-48. 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

The last fortnight has seen one new development, which affects 
India more than any other country. There has been a dramatic 
suddenness about events in Nepal. The King’s ^ flight to our 
Embassy at Kathmandu, the refusal of the Prime Minister’s 
Government to allow him to come to India, the crowning of a 
three-year old babe as King, the uprisings in certain border 
areas of Nepal and the capture by the insurgents of the 
important town of Birgunj, the removal of the treasure there 
and later its transport to Delhi, where it was seized by the police. 
All this has a certain comic opera tinge about it, in spite of its 
great seriousness. 

2. Events in Nepal immediately made people, both in India 
and abroad, think of our Himalayan frontier and the possible 
dangers to our security. Happenings in Tibet had already 
rather shaken many people’s confidence and to this was now 
added Nepal. For the moment, the United Nations with its 
Kashmir and South African and other issues receded somewhat 
in the background and Tibet and Nepal came to the front. The 
new situation created by these events changed, to some extent, 
the centre of gravity of our thinking, and many amateur 
strategists talked and wrote about the new dangers to India. 

3, It is perfectly true that recent happenings have made a 
great difference to the balance of power in the world. I'he most 
important factor was the emergence of a strong and centralized 
China. Whether this was going to be a factor in favour of peace 
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or war, opinions differed. But the fact of its emergence was 
patent enough and no one could doubt that the oid balance 
had thus been completely upset. To be pushed into 
prominence in world affairs during these days of crisis is not an 
linmixed blessing. If China came out as a great power, and a 
power allied to the Soviets, all previous calculations had to be 
reconsidered. To us in India and to many other countries in 
Asia, this had a particular significance. This significance was 
partly due to the fact that a great country, under the leadership 
of Communists, was playing an important role in Asia. The 
forces allied to communism thus gained a great adhesion in 
strength. But the frequent reference to communism in this, as 
in other, contexts is apt to make us overlook other long-term, 
factors. One of these, of particular importance to India, was 
the approach of the Chinese power to the Indian frontier. In 
Asia, apart from the Soviet territories, India and China are the 
biggest and potentially the strongest countries. Both of them 
have played a great role in the past and have influenced their 
neighbour countries. The influence of each overlapped the 
other’s in large areas, but there was no basic conflict between 
them. Each of these vast countries was a world in itself and 
though they had a great deal of trouble often enough, this was 
mostly confined to their borders, except when some invader 
came across them. Even so both had a tremendous capacity to 
absorb those invaders and make them lose themselves in the sea 
of Indian or Chinese humanity. The power of assimilation of 
both these countries was tremendous. They did not come into 
conflict with each other, nor was there ever a real test of how 
they would affect each other culturally and in other ways, if 
their interests clashed. In South East Asia, both functioned and 
both left permanent marks of their influence. Yet, there is no 
record of conflict between those cultural and other influences. 
There was a process of adjustment, in varying degrees, in each 
country of South East Asia. 

4. It is a fact to be noted and remembered that during this 
long period of history, India and China were never really at 
war, although there were some petty conflicts. Partly, of 
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course, this was due to their distance, for even though their 
borders touched each other, they yet remained far, and there 
was the great Himalayan barrier. But there was something 
more to it than that. Both, as a whole, were peaceful nations, 
proud of their heritage and content with it, looking upon others 
with a certain condescension as at younger and less-developed 
people. The message of the Buddha, common to both, was also 
a link, which brought a measure of understanding to each of 
the other, even though they differed very greatly. 

5. The developments in Tibet rather suddenly made people 
realize that China might have a long common frontier with 
India, and this new China was probably very different from the 
old. Also the Himalayan barrier was not quite so effective as it 
used to be. What would happen when China, with its new-born 
strength and dynamism and a certain aggressiveness, came 
right up to the borders of India? Would there be peace between 
the two or tension and conflict? Even apart from communism, 
this new question faced us in the future. The addition of 
communism added to its gravity, because many people feared 
infiltration of Communist ideas even more than the attack of 
armed men. 

6. In this new development that had taken place in Asia, it 
became important for all the countries of South East Asia to 
think of their relations with China. A new adjustment had to 
be made. The previous China, under Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek’s^ Government, was important in many ways. But it 
did not raise these new problems. Gradually it had become 
almost an adjunct of European and American politics. It made 
no great difference to Asia. The new China did make a basic 
difference to all of us and it did so quite apart from the fact 
that it was closely allied, in ideology as well as in its politics, to 


1. (1886-1975). General and Kuomintang leader; Chairman, Supreme 
National Defence Council of China, 1939-47; Chairman, National 
Government of Republic of China, 1943-1949; President, Republic of China 
(Taiwan), 1949-1975. 
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the Soviet countries. The question arose as to whether this new 
and Communist China wouM function as some kind of a 
satellite, however big, to the Soviet, or as an independent entity 
having a will and objective of its own. 

7. You will remember that I have often written to you about 
this new China and sent you reports of our Ambassador in 
Peking. This was before any v/ar broke out in Korea. My mind 
was full of these great changes that had taken place and I 
groped about to understand their significance and the direction 
in which they were tending. I wanted to share my thoughts with 
you and to give you such data as I possessed. Whatever our 
relations with China may be in the present or the future, it is of 
high importance that we should understand her. We see 
feome thing there, which is the result of nearly forty years of 
incessant struggle and war. These wars ruined China to a very 
large extent. But they also moulded it anew, and something 
came out of them, which is tough and hard. Has this something 
lost its basic Chinese character or does that national 
individuality, for which China and the Chinese have beeii 
famous through the ages, still endure? In any event, what was 
this new amalgam like? The fate of Asia and even of the world 
was going to be powerfully affected by it. It was not enough to 
like it or dislike it. It was a fact to be realized and understood. 
Because of this patent fact, we felt that recognition of this new 
Government was the right course. But something much more 
than recognition was necessary; we had to understand it. There 
can be little doubt that the leaders of this new China are m^n of 
ability, steeled by constant struggle. When a great nation has 
its destinies controlled by such people, who have definite 
objectives before them, it cannot be ignored. 

8. It seemed to us that in this new shape of things, it was 
important for India and China to have friendly relations, if that 
was possible. Anything else would, in the long run, have been 
bad not only for our two countries but for Asia as a whole. 
Whether it was possible for the two countries to have friendly 
relations in the present context of things, was not clear. But the 
attempt had to be made in the interests not only of the present 
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course, this was due to their distance, for even though their 
borders touched each other, they yet remained far, and there 
was the great Himalayan barrier. But there was something 
more to it than that. Both, as a whole, were peaceful nations, 
proud of their heritage and content with it, looking upon others 
with a certain condescension as at younger and less-developed 
people. The message of the Buddha, common to both, was also 
a link, which brought a measure of understanding to each of 
the other, even though they differed very greatly. 

5. The developments in Tibet rather suddenly made people 
realize that China might have a long common frontier with 
India, and this new China was probably very different from the 
old. Also the Himalayan barrier was not quite so effective as it 
used to be. What would happen when China, with its new-born 
strength and dynamism and a certain aggressiveness, came 
right up to the borders of India? Would there be peace between 
the two or tension and conflict? Even apart from communism, 
this new question faced us in the future. The addition of 
communism added to its gravity, because many people feared 
infiltration of Communist ideas even more than the attack of 
armed men. 

6. In this new development that had taken place in Asia, it 
became important for all the countries of South East Asia to 
think of their relations with China. A new adjustment had to 
be made. The previous China, under Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek’s^ Government, was important in many ways. But it 
did not raise these new problems. Gradually it had become 
almost an adjunct of European and American politics. It made 
no great difference to Asia. The new China did make a basic 
difference to all of us and it did so quite apart from the fact 
that it was closely allied, in ideology as well as in its politics, to 

1. (1886-1975). General and Kuomintang leader; Chairman, Supreme 
National Defence Council of China, 1939-47; Chairman. National 
Government of Republic of China, 1943-1949; President, Republic of China 
(Taiwan), 1949-1975. 
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the Soviet countries. The question arose as to whether this new 
and Communist China wouM function as some kind of a 
satellite, hov/ever big, to the Soviet, or as an independent entity 
having a will and objective of its own. 

7. You will remember that I have often written to you about 
this new -China and sent you reports of our Ambassador in 
Peking. This was before any v/ar broke out in Korea. My mind 
was full of these great changes that had taken place and I 
groped about to understand their significance and the direction 
in which they w^ere tending. I wanted to share my thoughts w’ith 
you and to give you such data as I possessed. Whatever our 
relations with China may be in the present or the future, it is of 
high importance that we should understand her. We see 
feomething there, which is the result of nearly forty years of 
incessant struggle and war. These wars ruined China to a very 
large extent. But they also moulded it anew, and something 
came out of them, which is tough and hard. Has this something 
lost its basic Chinese character or does that national 
individuality, for which China and the Chinese have been 
famous through the ages, still endure? In any event, what was 
this new amalgam like? The fate of Asia and even of the world 
was going to be powerfully affected by it. It was not enough to 
like it or dislike it. It was a fact to be realized and understood. 
Because of this patent fact, we felt that recognition of this new 
Government was the right course. But something much more 
than recognition was necessary; we had tt> understand it. There 
can be little doubt that the leaders of this new China are m^n of 
ability, steeled by constant struggle. When a great nation has 
its destinies controlled by such people, who have definite 
objectives before them, it cannot be ignored. 

8. It seemed to us that in this new shape of things, it was 
important for India and China to have friendly relations, if that 
was possible. Anything else would, in the long run, have been 
bad not only for our two countries but for Asia as a whole. 
Whether it was possible for the two countries to have friendly 
relations in the present context of things, was not clear. But the 
attempt had to be made in the interests not only of the present 
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but of the future. That should not have involved any 
interference with each other. It could only have been 
undertaken in a spirit of broad tolerance and understanding 
and in the belief that the larger interests of our respective 
countries as well as of humanity demanded it. if that friendship 
came, there would be a very powerful force for peace in the 
world. If there was conflict or fear of conflict, then this vast 
area would become a prey to constant fear and apprehension 
and our efforts at progress would be impeded. 

9. We tried to follow this larger policy and refused to be swept 
away by the fears and passions of the moment. We wanted to 
be at peace and to have friendly relations with the other 
countries of the world, but in the perspective of history, the 
relations of India and China were even more important. We 
did not know what China’s reaction would be to these efforts of 
ours and her behaviour in the immediate past had not been 
encouraging. Nevertheless, we endeavoured to pursue that 
policy. We considered it fundamentally right and without 
compromising ourselves in regard to any basic principle. We 
found gradually that there was some change in the Chinese 
attitude towards India. The previous hostility, at any rate, 
lessened or disappeared and at least the tone of friendliness 
came in. There appeared to be a realization in China, as there 
was in India, that it was to the interest of both to avoid friction. 
There was also some kind of an Asian feeling about it. There 
were, of course, different pulls in each country. 

10. The Korean war brought new complications and both 
these countries had to give answers, from day to day, to difficult 
questions. We considered it in the larger context of aggression 
and world peace; China was more intimately affected because 
the struggle was across her borders and it seemed to her as a 
kind of possible prelude to some attack on her own 
independence. Her sympathies were entirely with the North 
Koreans, because both had come out of the same school. 
Nevertheless, it was hoped that the conflict would not spread 
and, on the whole, China remained calm. The collapse of the 
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North Korean armies rather suddenly altered the situation, and 
immediately the question arose of the crossing of the 38th 
jDarallel. This invisible and artificial line became a symbol and 
China reacted violently to the possibility of the line being 
crossed. There can be no doubt now that what she said at the 
time, she meant, and that she felt that her own security was 
threatened. We received her messages, clear and explicit, and 
we passed them on to the other Great Powers. We saw that 
apart from the rights and wrongs of the question, world war 
hung in the balanqe and no risks could be taken with it. Risks 
however were taken and it was said that all this had been bluff. 
India had plenty of critics in the western world and we were 
considered very simple and naive in the art of politics to be 
taken in so easily by a few threats. Now the world sees that.it 
was something more than bluff or a threat and a new and much 
more difficult situation has arisen. 

11. While all this was happening in North Korea, Tibet came 
into prominence. China’s forces entered it and we learnt of this 
with surprise and some resentment. It seemed to us not quite 
fair on the part of the Chinese Government to take this step 
after all that we had said to them and they had said to us on this 
subject. It also seemed to us as totally unjustified, for Tibet 
could ]be no danger to China and Tibet was willing to have 
peaceful negotiatioris. There was also the imminent danger of 
this little spark helping the fire to spread. We wondered what 
China’s real attitude towards India was. Did she care so little 
for the friendship of India as to flout our wishes deliberately? 
Was she really in such a mood for aggressive tactics as not to 
care for any consequences? It is difficult to peep into the mind 
of a people during moments of crisis, when they fear their own 
security threatened. But, looking at it from any point of view, 
this invasion of Tibet was wrong and foolish. India naturally 
resented it and our new-born attempts at friendship suffered a 
blow. That feeling of resentment still remains and a certain 
apprehension is added to it. I do not think that there is any 
near danger to our frontiers and in any event we are not so weak 
as to be frightened. Nevertheless, we have to become more 
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frontier-conscious and to take all reasonable steps to guaYd the 
mountain passes, which lead to our country. But there is no 
reason for people to get hysterical or even excited about this 
matter. 

12. About Tibet, we still hope that she may retain her 
autonomy and we shall work for it through diplomatic means; 
there are no more effective means available. About our 
frontier, the MacMahon Line, we are adamant and we are not 
going to tolerate any breach of it. Other questions, such as our 
mission at Lhasa and our trade posts elsewhere, will depend on 
circumstances. We are not going to war over them. 

13. Looking again at the historical perspective, it is to the 
interests of Western Powers to prevent China and India getting 
too friendly. Oddly enough, I think that such friendliness is not 
to the liking of the Soviet Union also. Therefore, a certain 
encouragement is given by these Powers to anything which may 
spoil our relations- We have to face a difficult and delicate 
situation, both in Tibet and in Korea. We do so, as we have 
repeatedly proclaimed, by pursuing a somewhat detached 
policy and judging each issue on the merits. We shall continue 
to do so, though undoubtedly the developments in Tibet have 
been a blow to our policy. 

14. Coming to Nepal, it is difficult to prophesy what will 
happen. It seems likely that the Nepal Army will be able to 
drive out the insurgents from many of the places they have 
occupied. But that will not necessarily mean the end of the 
struggle. This means a period of instability and disorder in 
parts of Nepal. We disapprove of this thoroughly and we would 
like to have peace there. But it is clear that there is going to be 
no effective peace, if the old Rana regime continues 
unchanged. Things have gone too far for a reversion to the old. 

2. The watershed boundary of about 850 miles between India and Tibet 
was formalized at Shimla in 1914 between India, Tibet and China. It was 
known as the MacMahon Line after the representative of the Government of 
India, Sir Henry MacMahon (1862-1949). 
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The position is rather extraordinary. We recognize the old 
King, who is in Delhi at present, and at the same time we 
continue to recognize the Rana’s Government in Kathmandu. I 
think that some of the activities of the insurgents have been 
extraordinarily foolish and likely to injure them. But the fact 
remains that our sympathies go out to those people and forces 
which work for a progressive and liberal government in Nepal. 
We are functioning with strict neutrality, after two or three 
days of confusion on the Nepal border, when it was difficult to 
know v/hat was happening and proper orders could not be 
issued. We have now made our position fairly clear and stated 
that we will not tolerate armed forces or bands entering India 
from Nepal or Nepal from India. Realizing that a continuation 
of this conflict will be injurious both to Nepal and to India, we 
have suggested a ceasefire to the Nepalese Government and 
peaceful discussions. We have had no answer yet. But the 
language some members of the Nepalese Government have 
used is far from encouraging. Indeed there has been a tendency 
on the part of the Nepal Government to be somewhat 
discourteous to us, and of course, not to follow our advice. I do 
not know, therefore, whether they will accept our suggestion or 
not. I feel sure that if they do not, they will suffer for it. They 
rely perhaps on some kind of diplomatic assistance from some 
of the Great Powers.^ I rather doubt if they vdll get much out of 
them, and even if they did, it will not be easy to profit by it. 
Nepal is and must remain a country with which India is most 
intimately concerned and the general policy as to how to meet 
the present situation will have to be laid down by us. 
Unfortunately, it appears that some other advisers of the Nepal 
Government and some of the Western countries do not look 
upon this in the same way as we do, though they recognize that 


3. On 12 November, the Rana Government accused the Indian 
Government of inciting disturbances in Nepal by allowing the rebels to 
operate from India. 

4. On 7 November, the Rana Government sought the recognition of the 
new King by Britain and the U.S.A. But these countries preferred to follow 
India’s lead in the matter. 
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India has the first claim to lay down a positive policy in regard 
to Nepal. We shall not commit ourselves yet, but events may 
force our hands at any time and then we shall have to declare 
clearly what we stand for. We are still recognizing the old King 
and we are likely to continue doing so. We sympathize with 
attempts at radical reforms in Nepal and we certainly will 
continue to do so. , 

15. The United Nations General Assembly and the Security 
Council go on debating and passing resolutions. Kashmir has 
been on the verge of a debate in the Security Council. This had 
to be postponed for various reasons. I am becoming more and 
more convinced that this matter will not be settled in the 
Security Council or by any foreign organization. If it is to be 
settled, it will have to be settled directly between the parties 
concerned. I have repeatedly explained our position to you and 
all I wish to say is that we adhere to that position. 

16. As I write this letter, the South African Indian issue is 
being debated before the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly.^ Here also there is not much room left for us to give 
up anything that we have stood for. Other countries are chiefly 
interested in South Africa, not because of right or justice or 
equity or United Nations’ Charter of Human Rights, but 
because any conflict of this kind at this moment is deprecated. 
South Africa, therefore, gets the support of many countries for 
this negative reason. 

17. Parliament began a new session on the 14th November 
and the President pointed out, in his Address, the gravity of the 
international situation. It is indeed very grave. And yet, there 
are some hopeful signs. Brought to the edge of a precipice, all 

5. The draft resolution submitted on 16 November by Brazil, Bolivia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, recommended that India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa should discuss the question at a round table 
conference. The resolution was passed on 20 November 1950 by the Political 
Committee of the General Assembly. 
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the Great Powers have suddenly realized where they were and 
are trying at last to find some way back. 

18. As 1 write this, the debate on the food situation is 
continuing in Parliament and severe criticism has been made of 
Government’s policy.^ I shall not discuss this here. But I should 
like to point out to you what the President has said. He has 
stated that inevitably we shall have to undergo privations, if we 
are to meet this grave situation. I regret to say that I do not see 
the spirit of self-discipline and of enduring privations anywhere 
in India, individuals apart. This is a more serious affair than 
the actual shortage of food. We take things too easily and 
complain loudly if we miss some little comfort or something 
that we are used to. That is not only unbecoming but a 
dangerous frame of mind. We have to puli ourselves up and 
make the country realize what we are up against. We pass laws 
and rules about punishing the black-marketeer, we fix prices, 
etc., and yet not much is done. Reports come that foodgrains 
are sold frequently at a much higher price than fixed. Why 
shouldn’t we take action immediately against this! We talk of 
shortage of sugar and yet during this Diwali season there were 
mountains of sweets everywhere. In spite of this, people 
complain. I do not think it is proper or even decent to have this 
display of luxury foods when common people lack necessities. 

19. The Central Government will, of course, do its utmost to 
help the States that are in need of food. And yet it seems to me 
that far too much reliance is placed on the Centre and relatively 
little effort is made in the States. There is even now not that 
sense of urgency which sweeps everything before it. It is so easy 
to go on writing to the Centre to supply the needs of each State. 
It is so easy for the Centre to go on buying abroad at heavy cost, 
a cost which comes in the way of all our development schemes. 
It must be remembered that it is the primary duty of each State 

6. In the debate on 16 November, the Government was criticized for not 
completing irrigation and food control schemes, reducing4he financial deficit 
and having a clear programme of food production. 
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to face this food problem and not merely to rely on the Centre, 
It must be remembered also that in the present crisis we have 
all to pull together and help each other. 

20. The President has also stated that the general elections 
have now been finally fixed for November-December 1951. You 
know how hard I have tried to have earlier elections. But I 
had to succumb to the facts of the situation. This does not 
mean that we should relax our efforts in regard to the 
preparation for elections. We should still continue, as if 
elections had to be held early, so that we might be completely 
ready long before the allotted time. 

21. i have been giving you, during my recent letters, figures 
of the movements of population between West Bengal and East 
Pakistan. I shall not give you any more figures. That movement 
of migrants back to their old homes continues powerfully. 
Indeed it may be said that a certain normality is coming into 
the picture, in so far as these movements are concerned. 

22. You were good enough to send me your good wishes on 
the occasion of my birthday. I am deeply grateful for your 
affection and goodwill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
29 November, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister,* 

I have pleasure in informing you that the President has 
appointed Shri L.M. Shrikant^ as Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This appointment has been 
made in accordance with the directions in the Constitution and 
is an important one. I hope your Government will give every 
help and co-operation to Shri L.M. Shrikant. His office is 
situated in New Delhi, but he will necessarily have to travel 
about a good deal. 

The Commissioner is responsible for both the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. The Scheduled Castes have 
fortunately many people to look after them, including many of 
their own representatives in Parliament and the State 
Assemblies. The Scheduled Tribes are less fortunately placed in 
this respect and therefore require greater attention. 

I shall be grateful to you if you could ask your Government to 
send information on the points listed below to Shri L.M. 
Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. (b. 1897). Administrator and social worker; President, Bhil Seva Mandal, 
1923-50; Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 1950-61; General 
Secretary, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 1961-63; Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Bharatiya Adivasi SevakSangh, 1948-81. 
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to face this food problem and not merely to rely on the Centre, 
It must be remembered also that in the present crisis we have 
all to pull together and help each other. 

20. The President has also stated that the general elections 
have now been finally fixed for November-December 1951. You 
know how hard I have tried to have earlier elections. But I 
had to succumb to the facts of the situation. This does not 
mean that we should relax our efforts in regard to the 
preparation for elections. We should still continue, as if 
elections had to be held early, so that we might be completely 
ready long before the allotted time. 

21. I have been giving you, during my recent letters, figures 
of the movements of population between West Bengal and East 
Pakistan. I shall not give you any more figures. That movement 
of migrants back to their old homes continues powerfully. 
Indeed it may be said that a certain normality is coming into 
the picture, in so far as these movements are concerned. 

22. You were good enough to send me your good wishes on 
the occasion of my birthday. I am deeply grateful for your 
affection and goodwill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
29 November, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I have pleasure in informing you that the President has 
appointed Shri L.M. Shrikant' as Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This appointment has been 
made in accordance with the directions in the Constitution and 
is an important one. I hope your Government will give every 
help and co-operation to Shri L.M. Shrikant. His office is 
situated in New Delhi, but he will necessarily have to travel 
about a good deal. 

The Commissioner is responsible for both the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. The Scheduled Castes have 
fortunately many people to look after them, including many of 
their own representatives in Parliament and the State 
Assemblies. The Scheduled Tribes are less fortunately placed in 
this respect and therefore require greater attention. 

I shall be grateful to you if you could ask your Government to 
send inforr^ation on the points listed below to Shri L. ^ 
Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. ,, , , 

1. (b. 1897). Administrator and social worker; President, * J 

1923-50; Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tn es, ■ . 

Secretary, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 1961-63; Vice-President and Treasurer, 

Bharatiya Adivasi Sevak Sangh, 1 948-81 . 
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Tribes, New Delhi: — 

1) Population figures under each of the heads “Scheduled 
Castes”, “Scheduled Tribes”, and Backward Classes 
including criminal tribes. 

2) Activities of the State Government in respect of these 
classes. 

3) Amount spent on such activities during each of the years 
1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51. 

4) Schemes, if any, under contemplation for the future. 

5) Non-official activities and the financial aid rendered by the 
State Government for such activities. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 







New Delhi 
3 December, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in my fortnightly letter. You will 
appreciate that developments in the international field during 
the last few days have cast a very heavy burden on us. More 
particularly, the news that has come during the last two or 
three days from the Far East has brought a sudden realization 
of impending catastrophe.^ 

2. It is this feeling of overwhelming danger that fills the mind 
of all thinking people in the world today. What was a distant 
and disagreeable prospect has become, with dramatic 
suddenness, almost a reality. The Prime Minister of England is 
hurrying to the United States to meet President Truman.^ 
Every Foreign Office is tense with expectation of good or bad 
news. While Governments all over the world irc naturally 
deeply concerned with this turn of events, this is not merely a 
governmental matter. It affects multitudes of peoples who may 
have to face fear and all the terrible consequences of war. And 
so there has been a fear and a revulsion of feeling against such 
war. The mention by President Truman of the possibility of an 

1. Contrary to British and American hopes, MacArthur’s ‘Home by 
Christmas’ offensive of 24 November, involving the crossing of the buffer strip 
along the Manchurian border, met with strong resistance and the eventual 
defeat of the U.N. forces. 

2. Attlee informed the House of Commons on 30 November that he was 
going to Washington so that he and President Truman might “in an intimate 
way take a wide survey of the problems which face us today.” 
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atomic bomb being used ^ produced powerful and most 
unfavourable reactions in the public mind in Asia and Europe.'^ 
It was probably this mention that created a feeling of 
consternation in the United Kingdom, which was reflected in 
Parliament there,^ As a result of this, Mr. Attlee got into touch 
with President Truman immediately and proposed a meeting. 
That meeting will probably take place tomorrow or the day 
after.^ 

3. It is easy for any of us, sitting in the comfort of our studies 
and offices, to criticize and blame this party or the other. 
Probably our criticism and apportionment of blame will fit in 
with our natural grooves of thought. But those of us who have a 
certain responsibility, and which of us has not got a measure of 
responsibility, must be clear in our minds as to what we seek. If 
it is peace that we seek and the avoidance of war, then our 
minds and actions should be attuned to that end. It is clear that 
a competition in criticism and invective and calling each other 
aggressor, will not lead us towards peace. It will only add to the 
tension and bitterness and thus make it more difficult for a 
peaceful consideration of any problem. 

4. Therefore, it becomes important that we should for the 
moment stop this contest of words of accusations and think on 


3. At a press conference on 30 November, President Truman said that the 
use of the atom bomb “had always been under active consideration,” for "it was 
one of our weapons . ” 

4. There was criticism both in the British House of Commons and by the 
Asian representatives at the United Nations. 

5. Referring to Truman’s statement on the possible use of the atom bomb, 
Attlee stated in Parliament on 30 November, "... There seemed to be no 
question of a decision of this kind being taken solely by the military authority. 
In any case, H.M. Government consider that a decision of such grave import 
could not be taken on behalf of the U.N. without the fullest prior c onsultation 
with those member States who are participating in international police action 
in Korea.” 

6. On 4 December 1950. 
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different lines. This approach should lead the leaders of the 
principal Powers to meet together and discuss how to stop this 
drift to war and how to arrive at least at some temporary 
understanding which, later, might lead to a more permanent 
settlement. The present crisis is due to developments in Korea. 
I'he United Nations, and more particularly the U.S.A., are 
deeply committed to a certain course of action. China is 
obviously intensely interested. If there is to be peace between 
China and the U.N. over the Korean issue, then China must be 
an equal party to any talks that might take place. Apart from 
Korea, the question of Formosa is also of vital importance. 

5. India cannot make much difference from the military or 
economic point of view and in the world today it is these 
matters that count. Nevertheless, India can make some slight 
difference, because we have tried to follow a policy of non- 
alignment with any particular group and of thinking in terms of 
world peace more than anything else. Our voice, though not 
loud, is listened to with some attention. It is not surprising that 
in this moment of crisis many countries, who might normally 
ignore us, are thinking more and more as to what India can do 
to help.^ Suggestions have been made that we should make 
public appeals to this or that end.® There is no difficulty in 
making such an appeal for peace, but that appeal would have no 
value if it is rejected out of hand by the parties most concerned. 
So, we have to proceed more cautiously, taking advantage of 
every opportunity and yet not putting ourselves or any other 
country in an embarrassing position. We have, therefore, 
instructed our representatives and ambassadors abroad to work 
for some settlement by negotiation between the powers 


7. Reuter reported on 3 December 1950 that Attlee was believed to have 
discussed with the French Government the possibilities offered by India’s 
position and that he was expected to ask Truman to join in trying to take ail 
possible advantage of India’s contacts with China . 

8. Lester Pearson, the Foreign Minister of Canada, had proposed that 
Nehru should make a public appeal for an immediate ceasefire in Korea and 
the cessation of Chinese armed intervention as preliminary to exploring the 
possibility of a settlement with China’s co-operation. 
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concerned, including of course China.^ We have pointed out to 
other Governments that this is no time for passing brave 
resolutions in the United Nations involving condemnation of 
some nation or other. The only way out is to decide to meet and 
to discuss the problem from the point of view first of stopping the 
war, that is a ceasefire, secondly, of having a zone in Korea 
from which troops should withdraw on both sides, thirdly, of 
discussing the Korean problem as it is today and the shape it 
should take in the future, and then the problem of Formosa. 

6. While there may be general agreement on this approach, 
all kinds of considerations of prestige and of giving up a 
position that had been taken up thus far, arise and prevent that 
approach by negotiation. It seems clear that every country in 
Europe and most countries in Asia are anxious and eager for a 
negotiated settlement. The two countries, and both of these are 
most intimately concerned, which may have gone too far to 
make a vital change in their policies, are China and the U.S. A. 
The U.S. A. is committed to certain policies and certain action 
in Korea. It is difficult for this great Power to run counter to 
the policy it has so far pursued. Probably even American public 
opinion would come in the way of any such marked change. 
China, after many attempts to enter the United Nations and 
after trying to avoid an extension of the Korean war, appears to 
have been overcome by the idea of her freedom being in peril. 
That brought about a sudden change in her policy and they 
began to think of and prepare for war. Having come to this 
conclusion, all the energies of the Chinese nation have been 
diverted to this end. Both in the U.S. A. and China there is 
deep suspicion of the other’s motives and this probably is a 
greater barrier to a negotiated settlement than any other. 

7. It is interesting to note that, from such information as is 
available to us, Soviet Russia has not played an aggressive role 


9. Acting on this directive, B.N, Rau, on 1 December, called on the head of 
the Chinese delegation at the U.N. to explore the prospects of a ceasefire so 
that the U.N. could hold further negotiations for a settlement. 
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in these latter developments. They have undoubtedly 
supported China, who is their ally. But it does seem that they 
are not anxious to have a world war and have therefore 
exercised a moderating influence on China. If this is so, it leads 
to the conclusion that while Russia would not mind at all and 
might even welcome a further extension of the conflict in the 
Far East involving an ever larger number of American or U.N. 
forces, she is not desirous of having a world war. This is a 
helpful factor in the situation. 

8. During the last ten days or so, some efforts were made to 
consider the problem of Korea in consultation with the 
Chinese. A strong Chinese delegation went to Lake Success 
and it was hoped that direct contacts between them and 
representatives of other countries at Lake Success might lead to 
a clearer understanding of each other’s points of view and 
possibly to a settlement. Just then, General Mac Arthur’s 
offensive towards the Manchurian border started. About the 
same time or a little later, resolutions were brought forward 
before the Security Council condemning China as an aggressor 
nation and also separately condemning the U.S.A. for its 
aggression in Korea.^^ This approach on both sides was not 
conducive to peace. According to the Chinese, a trick had been 


10. A Chinese delectation of 9 members headed by General Wu Hsiu-Chuan 
had reached New York on 24 November 1950 at the invitation of the Security 
Council to express views on the issues in East Asia. 

11. A draft resolution sponsored by the U.S.A. and theU.K., calling for the 
withdrawal of Chinese troops from North Korea, was introduced in the 
Security Council on 10 November 1950. The U.S. representative accused the 
Beijing Government of “open and notorious aggression” in Korea, 
emphasizing that he used the word “aggression” on instructions from 
Washington. The resolution was supported by nine countries but vetoed by 
the U.S.S.R. India abstained. 

12. On 24 November, the Soviet delegate charged the United States of 
aggression against China, and on 30 November, the U.S.S.R. sponsored a 
resolution, calling for the withdrawal of American forces from Taiwan and 
.all other territories belonging to China.” It was defeated by nine votes to one, 
while India abstained. 
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position in regard to Tibet continues to be one of regret that 
military measures were taken by the Chinese Government when 
peaceful methods were available. Tibet has appealed to the 
U.N./^ but no step has followed this appeal and we do not even 
know whether the appeal will come up for consideration before 
the U.N. In view of the position in Tibet, as well as the 
international situation, it seems to us that little purpose will 
be served by condemnation of China either in the U.N. 
or elsewhere. We have suggested, therefore, that a 
recommendation be made by the U.N., if it considers the 
question, to the two parties, i.e., China and Tibet, to settle the 
problem by negotiation and amicably. There is less point now 
than ever in mere condemnations which cannot be acted upon. 

13. Ever since this development in Tibet, there has been 
much talk in India about threats to our frontier. I think that 
there is no foreseeable possibility of any real military threat to 
our frontier via Tibet, for a variety of reasons which I need not 
discuss here. But there is always a possibility of trouble- 
makers coming through or infiltrating into India. We are 
taking adequate measures to prevent this and otherwise to 
guard our frontier where we might be threatened in any way. It 
should be remembered that the frontier of India with Tibet 
and China is tremendously long. It is a mountainous area with 
some of the highest mountains in the world, and even the passes 
are difficult to negotiate. During the coming winter, the 
greater part of it can hardly be crossed except by expert 
mountaineers. There are some passes, however, which can be 
used, but even they are none too easy. During the spring and 
summer, conditions for travel across the border are easier, but 
still difficult. 


14. The appeal made on 7 November protested strongly against the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet, asserted Tibet’s right to complete political 
independence and repudiated the Chinese claim to suizeiainty over Tibet. It 
also expressed the unalterable opposition of the Tibetan people to 
communism, and appealed to the U.N. to use its good offices to solve the 
Sino-T ibetan dispute. 
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14. Normally, it should be the policy of India and China to 
have friendly relations without any threat to each other across 
their common border. In the long run, that is the only policy to 
adopt by two countries having this common frontier. Any other 
policy means a tremendous burden on mere defence of 
frontiers, apart from other consequences. While this should be 
our normal policy, and this was one reason why we have 
pursued it, conditions in the world are far too dangerous and 
explosive for us to think always in terms of normality. We have, 
therefore, to pursue the normal policy within certain 
limitations and with all necessary precautions. 

15. In Nepal, the position has been almost static for some 
time. The insurgents had to give up the town of Birganj 
which they had captured and have now changed their tactics 
and are following, to a large extent, guerilla methods. It is 
possible for them or for any organized body of men to carry on 
these tactics for a long time without being suppressed. If they 
have popular sympathy, then of course the task becomes easier 
still. Thus, if this continues, the probability is that while the 
vital and strategic points will be held by the Nepal Government 
of today, large areas, away from the main lines of 
communications, may be cut off from the Nepal Government 
and generally controlled by insurgents. That means a state of 
continuing disorder in considerable parts of Nepal. India 
cannot welcome this state of affairs, more especially when the 
world is in a state of high crisis and our own frontiers are none 
too safe. 

16. It is our desire, therefore, to have peace in Nepal. But we 
realize that peace cannot come by an attempt to revert to the 
old order. Things have gone too far for that, and some essential 
changes are necessary even from the point of view of peace and 
orderly development. Of course, we have always been anxious 
to have this orderly development towards popular and 
democratic Government in Nepal. 


15. On 20 November 1950. 
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17. You will have noticed that two important Ministers of the 
Nepal Government have been conferring with us in Delhi 
I'he King, of course, is here also as our guest. He does not 
confer with the Nepalese Ministers. In the nature of things, we 
have to deal with both of these separately. Our talks with the 
Nepalese Ministers have not yielded any substantial result yet. 
We have proceeded with deliberation and without any attempt 
to rush things, even though the situation demands quick 
remedies. Probably, in the course of the next few days, these 
consultations will end. For our part, we had and have no 
intention to interfere in the internal affairs of Nepal. But, 
intention or no intention, they affect us intimately and 
therefore we cannot ignore them. For the good of Nepal, as well 
as of our own and the world, we are convinced that the old 
autocratic regime is not good enough even to give peace and 
stability and much less for any progress. We have pointed this 
out to the Nepalese Ministers and told them that it is not for us 
to suggest changes; it is for representatives of Nepal or, at any 
rate, of the main groups of Nepal to confer and devise ways and 
methods. If our advice is sought, we shall certainly give it. 

18. The problem, as it is at present, is how to devise some 
interim form of government till such time as popular 
consultation on the basis of some kind of a Constituent 
Assembly can take place. Even this interim government cannot 
be of the old type. It has to have popular representation and 
the old autocratic powers have to be limited. For our part, we 
do not want a complete upset as this would necessarily lead to a 
period of difficulty and disorder. Therefore, the interim 
arrangement should, if possible, mean an association of the 
progressive groups with the Rana group. All depends on how 
this is done and on the progressive groups playing an effective 
part. 


16. Kaiser Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, the Senior Commanding 
General and General Bijay Shumshere Jung, the Director-General of Foreign 
Affairs, visited Delhi from 27 November to 9 December. 
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19. There is the question of the King. There has been a lot of 
talk about our recognizing this or that person. The position, 
however, is that the old King was recognized by us in the 
normal course and so long as we do not take any other step that 
recognition must necessarily continue. We see no reason to take 
any other step. 

20. in the United Nations a resolution on Indians in South 
Africa was passed.^^ This is fairly satisfactory, although it does 
not lead us anywhere. In fact, all these questions, however 
important they might be, have become relatively secondary to 
the main issues before the world. 

21. You must have seen the correspondence with Pakistan on 
the no- war declaration, etc., which we published a few days 
ago.^® It is unfortunate that in spite of every effort we arrived at 
a dead end; and yet it was not completely a dead end and some 
time or other we shall have to find a way out. It is not possible 
to live on with a neighbour country in this state of permanent 
crisis. 

22. International problems have pushed into the background 
our own present difficulties. The greatest of these is, of course, 
food and we are passing through a very difficult period. Several 
States are not only living from hand to mouth, but sometimes 
the hand does not reach the mouth.^^ I hope that soon this 


17. The U.N. resolution of 2 December 1950 called upon South Africa, India 
and Pakistan to discuss at a round table conference the conditions of Asians in 
South Africa, directed South Africa not to proceed with the implementation of 
the Group Areas Act, and suggested setting up of a Commission to hold 
negotiations if no decision was arrived at the round table conference before 
1 April 1951. 

18. On 28 November 1950. 

19. It was officially stated that except Pepsu, Madhya Bharat and 
Rajasthan, every State had been afflicted by natural calamities leading to the 
loss of six million tons of foodgrains. Despite this, 1.3 million tons of 
foodgrains had been supplied to the States by the Centre between July and 
October 1950. Afurther200,000tonswere still needed. 
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immediate difficulty will be lessened. Our Food Ministry is 
completely alive to this problem and is doing its best. I can only 
appeal to all the States to appreciate what we are doing and to 
co-operate fully in that task. In regard to sugar and gur, certain 
changes have been made in our previous declarations.^^ I hope 
these will meet with your approval and will improve the 
situation. 

23. There is one matter to which I should like to draw your 
special attention. I have received a number of representations 
from certain backward communities regarding the order made 
by the President under Clause (1) of Article 341 of the 
Constitution declaring certain castes and tribes as Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes for the purpose of the Constitution. This 
refers chiefly to those castes and tribes having electoral privileges. 
It does not mean that other backward classes, whatever religion 
they may profess, should not be given all necessary State aid 
and facilities, apart from elections. No distinction should be 
made in regard to this State aid and facilities between Hindu 
Scheduled Castes and Christian or other backward classes. To 
withdraw these facilities from Christians belonging to backward 
communities would be to go against the spirit of the 
Constitution. It should be remembered that the President’s 
Order relates only to the question of reservation of seats for the 
Scheduled Castes and has no bearing on the matter of State aid 
and facilities to backward classes. In Article 340 of the 
Constitution the words “Backward Classes” have been advisedly 


20. A new policy regarding sugar and gur was announced on 1 December 
seeking to combine the advantages of both control and decontrol. While 
control was to continue over the sale of one million tons in the current year, 
some sugar was to be allowed for sale in the open market. Manufacture of gur 
without licence was also to be allowed. A revised price structure was expected 
to act as an incentive to producers and the industry for raising production. 

21. The Presidential Order reduced the number of members belonging to 
Scheduled Tribes from 248 lakhs, as determined by 1941 census, to 179 lakhs, 
while the number of the Scheduled Caste members remained practically the 
same as 4281akhs. 
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used in order to remove any misunderstanding regarding the 
meaning of Articles 340 and 341 of the Constitution. 

24. During the last fortnight I paid a visit to Jamshedpur to 
open another of our national laboratories for research It is 
always a pleasure to me to undertake such a task because I 
attach great value to scientific research. All our progress in this 
country will ultimately depend upon the scientific talent that 
we have. During these months and years of difficulty, and 
sometimes of depression, this fact of scientific advance in India 
has been a great comfort to me. In Jamshedpur, I visited 
naturally the great Iron and Steel Works and was pleased to 
find how they had expanded and progressed since I went there 
last. 

25. There has been a great deal of anxiety in all parts of India 
at the reported serious illness of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. It 
is now two and a half years or more since Badshah Khan was 
put in prison and for us, his old colleagues and friends, it is a 
matter of deep and continuing distress that the bravest of our 
comrades should languish in prison. It is difficult to know 
exactly how he is, but from such accounts as we have received, 
there is little doubt that he is ill. I hope that wisdom will come 
to the Pakistan Government to release Badshah Khan before it 
is too late. I might remind you that another of our old 
colleagues, who was the leader of Baluchistan, Khan Abdus 
Samad Khan,^"^ has also long been in Pakistan prison. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

22. The National Metallurgical Laboratory at Jamshedpur was inaugurated 
by Nehru on 26 November 1950. 

23. On 27 November, 1951 Nehru visited at Golmuri the Tata Engineering 
and Locomotive Company which manufactured road-rollers and railway 
under- carriages. 

24. (1895-1973). Popularly known as ‘Baluch Gandhi’; joined the national 
movement in 1920 and also worked for social reform in Baluchistan; affiliated 
his organization to the Congress, 1928-29; imprisoned several times in the 
freedom movement; imprisoned in 1947 by Pakistan Government and 
released in 1954; sentenced to 14 years imprisonment in 1958 as leader of the 
National Awami Party and released in 1968; assassinated in 1973. 
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New Delhi 
18 December, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Three days ago, when I should have normally written to you 
this letter, a heavy blow fell upon all of us and upon India. We 
shall take a long time to recover from it and, even so, there will 
always be a sense of emptiness for those who had the privilege of 
knowing and working with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. The 
great ones pass, the warriors v/ho led us in our struggle depart, 
and we all feel somewhat lonely and desolate. On those who 
remain, the burden and the responsibility grow heavier. 

2. Sardar Patel was a strange mixture of single-mindedness in 
the pursuit of his objectives and many-sided activities. On all 
these activities, he has left his powerful impress, and both the 
Central Government and every State Government have felt, 
during these three or four years, the mark of a strong and 
guiding hand. So, in your work, you will miss him as we will 
miss him from day to day in our work at the Centre. You will 
have to do without him, for there is no one to take his place. 

3. Sorrow and calamity may bear down upon us or encompass 
us. But we have to carry on, to the best of our ability, the work 
with which we are charged. Indeed, every calamity is a 
challenge to our manhood and our nationhood, and an 
individual or a nation is judged ultimately by the way this 
challenge is accepted. The entire world today is a huge 
question mark and a challenge. To this we have to add our own 
problems and difficulties. Perhaps it is true that a nation can 
only truly advance if it has to go through the fire from time to 


1. Vallabhfehai Patel died on 15 December 1950 at Bombay. 
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time. It is through this process that we ultimately attained our 
freedom, and it is perhaps because that process stopped that we 
grew soft and indolent. We see a curious spectacle around us 
in the world. The very success that men aim at and struggle for 
leads often enough to a deterioration of that vital quality which 
brings real progress to the nation. Failure or lack of success is 
often the spur to greater effort. Victors in war try to overreach 
themselves and not satisfied with what they have got, aim at 
more. Thus they get entangled and lose the fruits of victory. 
The defeated drag themselves up from the very depths of 
despair and make good. That surely does not mean that victory 
is bad and defeat good. But it does mean, I think, that both 
victory and defeat depend ultimately on some inner quality, 
and if this is lacking, then other and unforeseen consequences 
follow. 


4. I am led to these thoughts when I look around the world 
today and when I consider the state of our own country. We 
have a great heritage, both old and new. But somehow we do 
not live up to it and grow slack and lazy and lack discipline. 
The great urge to go ahead in a common brotherhood of 
thought and action is wanting. It was this very quality of 
disciplined and co-ordinated action that was the great strength 
of Sardar Patel’s life and work, and it is this that we must learn 
from him, above all other things. India has, I am convinced, 
fine material, if only we can utilize it to the best advantage, if 
only we can bring back to our minds the flaming ideal of service 
for a cause, which many of us knew in our younger days. It is 
not so much machinery that we want or even food or other 
goods from abroad, although they are desirable; what we want 
are men and women with a purpose and with a will to achieve 
and with a capacity to work together without finding too much 
fault with each other. We used to be criticized in days gone by 
and called a nation of talkers and not of men of action. That 
criticism faded away when Gandhiji came on the scene. Are we 
now reverting to our previous habits and justifying that 
criticism? 
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You will forgive me for thinking aloud in this leteer, but I 
have to bear a heavy burden and my mind gropes about to find 
the light. I realize all too ■ well my own failings and 
imperfections; I know that the great work and service that 
India demands cannot be fulfilled by a few individuals. We 
have to set the whole nation, including ourselves of course, on 
the right path. At this moment, when a trusted guide and 
friend has passed away, we have to think afresh and puli 
ourselves up. There is far too great a tendency for us to forget 
and ignore our own work and duty and to concentrate on 
condemnation of others. This picture is equally applicable to 
the international sphere. 

6. The tragedy of Sardar Patel’s death has rather 
overshadowed other happenings in India. Yet those problems 
remain and will have to be dealt with. There is, first of all, the 
food problem, and recently a Food Conference was held in 
Bombay.^ You must know all that happened there,^ We have 
been living through difficult times and large numbers of our 
people have suffered from lack of adequate food. As the Food 
Minister said, we have been living from ship to mouth. Ships 
are coming in almost daily with foodgrains from far off 
countries for which we pay heavily and at the cost of much else 
that we might do. But food is the first necessity and we cannot 
afford to have our people starve. We have therefore made every 
effort to purchase large quantities of foodstuffs during the 
coming months. Those efforts are continuing. We have to do 
this and yet we must realize that this dependence upon others is 
not good for the country. It may be the easiest way today, but 
we pay- for it tomorrow and the day after. The problem, 
therefore, is not one of importing food from outside but, 

2. The All India Food Ministers Conference was held from 11 to 13 
December 1950. 

3. The conference, concerned at the grave food problem caused by natural 
calamities and the worsening international climate, fixed the target for 
imports, at 3.7 million tons to meet deficiencies and build up reserves; agreed 
that controls should continue and the price level maintained; and wished the 
Grow- More- Food Campaign to be implemented vigorously. 
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somehow or other, to improve our rural economy and produce 
and procure more food. It will be dangerous for us to forget this 
elementary fact and to imagine that we are dealing 
satisfactorily with our food problem by importing large 
quantities from abroad. 

7, There has also been a conference of the Rehabilitation 
Ministers in Delhi, where all the rehabilitation work of the 
country during the past three years was reviewed.^ That work 
has been notable and can bear comparison with such work 
anywhere else in the world. Nevertheless, the problem was so 
vast that a tremendous deal remains to be done. I believe we 
are making good progress. What is necessary, however, is 
always to remember the human aspect of this problem and not 
to consider it as a matter of figures and files. Millions of human 
beings are involved. In particular, we have always to keep in 
mind the boys and girls, children of these refugees and give 
them our first attention. Second in importance come the 
unattached women. 

8. As you know, Master Tara Singh was released as a result of 
an order of the High Court.® I regret to say that his activities 
have not been desirable since his release.® Efforts are made to 


4. The conference meeting from IT to 13 December made 
recommendations covering schemes of house building, financial assistance, 
vocational training, care and maintenance of old and infirm persons and 
homeless women and children as part of the future policy of rehabilitation of 
displaced persons from West Pakistan. 

5. Arrested on 7 September 1950, he was released on 29 November 1950. 

6. Addressing a meeting on 3 December at Amritsar, Master Tara Singh 
accused the Congress of creating a rift between Hindus and Sikhs for political 
reasons. He repeated his demand for a Punjabi-speaking province and 
demanded dismissal of the Congress Government and imposition of 
Governor’s rule in Punjab. On 13 December, addressing a Sikh congregation 
in Delhi, he reiterated that the “Sikh religion today is in great danger and in 
order to protect it, .great sacrifices are needed.” On 13 December, he 
denounced the introduction of the Hindu Code Bill in Parliament. 
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bring about strange alliances/ the only common factor being a 
dislike of the present Government and its policies. Looking 
back over the last twenty years or more, one is struck by the 
extreme poverty of Sikh leadership in thought and action. 
Everybody knows the fine quality of the Sikhs. They are 
excellent soldiers, good farmers and fine mechanics and 
craftsmen. In spite of this very good material they have 
repeatedly allowed themselves to be misled, and unfortunately, 
even past experience does not teach wisdom. I refer, of course, 
to some Sikhs and not all. 

9. Recent judgments of some High Courts have made us think 
about our Constitution.^ Is it adequate in its present form to 
meet the situation we have to face? We must accept fully the 
judgements of our superior courts, but if they find that there is 
a lacuna in the Constitution, then we have to remedy that. This 
matter is under consideration. There has also been a tendency 
on the part of some High Court judges to indulge in strong 
criticism of Government not only from the Bench but from 
other platforms. This has led sometimes to an attempt to a 
reply to that criticism in Parliament.^ Both are unfortunate and 
a controversy between a Government and a High Court is 
unbecoming and harmful. Both, therefore, have to function 
with restraint and proper decorum. The independence of the 

7. The Akali Dal was divided into two factions. The group led by Master 
Tara Singh had invited the Communists and others to join the Akali Dal to 
form an anti-Congress front. The Hindu Mahasabha made its support to Tara 
Singh conditional on his not pressing the demand for a linguistic province. 

8. The High Courts in Bombay and Punjab had declared the orders 
detaining a person without trial and restricting Master Tara Singh’s freedom 
of speech respectively as inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution. 
On 13 October 1950, the Patna High Court held as “unconstitutional and 
void” a section of the Press Act as it restricted the freedom of publication 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

9. During the debate in Parliament from 29 November to 3 December on 
the Delhi Premises (Requisition and Eviction) Amendment Bill, N.V. Gadgil, 
for example, observed that “if the Judiciary extends its jurisdiction and 
pronounces that a particular piece of legislation is undesirable or 
unreasonable, it is going far beyond its legitimate jurisdiction.” 
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judiciary has been emphasized in our Constitution and we 
must guard it as something precious. But if our judges make 
pronouncements on controversial political problems out of 
court, then controversy is bound to arise. 

10. The new situation on our frontiers has led us to reconsider 
our defence position in regard to those frontiers. I do not think 
there is the slightest danger of a military invasion from or via 
Tibet. But it is always possible for trouble-m.akers to come 
across and we have to be on our guard against them. We have 
taken some steps already in regard to this and we propose to 
take more as occasion demands. 

11. This raises the whole question of our defence forces and, 
more especially, our army. Our people a^jaear to be developing 
what might be called a military outlook. They demand more 
and more in the way of armed forces and at the same time call 
incessantly for economy. Any major dent in our expenditure 
can only come from the defence forces. And so we have to face 
this difficult problem of increasing our army, as some people 
demand, and reducing the expenditure upon it, as other or the 
same people say. Obviously we cannot have it both ways. 
Defence does not consist merely of uniformed men marching 
with guns. It consists of an industrial background also as well as 
adequate resources and a high morale among the people. We 
have to develop our industry or else we do not progress or 
increase our resources. 

12. We realize perfectly that we can take no risks about 
defence and have to keep a first-rate army and an efficient air 


10 On 7 December, S.P. Mookerjee, speaking in Parliament, called for 
India adopting a more ‘'realistic approach” towards her defence needs as he 
felt that the situation on the northern frontiers “affected not only the people 
of Tibet, but also India's security,” and he therefore urged that India be 
made “militarily strong.” On the same day. Kripalani stressed the need or 
making India’s “military and industrial potential strong.” Aho The Statesman 
in its editorial of 9 December made a plea for “conscription” and more 
“expenditure on civil defence.” 
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force and navy. At the same time, we feel that we should, 
considering ail the circumstances, make some reduction in the 
army.^' This is a brave step, which possibly might not be 
understood by many of our people, more especially in present 
circumstances. But in the larger view of things, we feel that this 
is a right step even from the point of viev/ of efficiency in the 
defence forces, and much more so, from the point of view of 
saving some money for other purposes. There have been many 
protests from State Governments at the disbandment of some 
temporary units. Those protests were often justified from the 
point of view of that State. And yet I am sure that if the overall 
picture was considered by the Government of the State 
concerned, they would agree to the step we are taking. 

13. We keep our defence forces for defence, as their name 
implies. This is important to remember as our whole policy 
depends on how we look at this. We are not thinking in terms of 
aggression anywhere. Our defence consists in guarding our 
widespread frontiers. It includes the defence of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, which are our protected States. In a wider sense it also 
includes the defence of Nepal, which is an independent 
country. The real defence of India must lie on the main range 
of the Himalayas and we cannot afford to allow an enemy to 
cross over even into Nepal, for that would endanger the security 
of India. I made this clear in Parliament the other day. 

14. I am afraid that our relations with Pakistan continue to be 
as strained as ever and we have made no progress in regard to 
any of the major points of dispute.. We published the long- 
drawn-out correspondence between our Government and that 


11. The Government had decided to demobilize 50,000 men from the 
army. 

12. In his letter of 25 November 1950, B.C. Roy recorded his strong protest 
in regard to the proposed drastic cuts in the defence force. He feared that the 
decision to disband state troops of Gooch- Behar and Tripura would result in 
the disbanded soldiers joining hands with the Communists. 

13. In a statement on foreign policy on 6 December 1950. 
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of Pakistan, and you must have seen that. Since the 
publication, there had been further letters which will he 
published soon. They do not carry the matter any further. But 
there is one gain and that is a statement by the Pnme Minister 
of Pakistan that Pakistan would not attack India. On our 
part, we made a similar statement very clearly a year ago and 
we stick to it.'" Thus, so far as India is concerned we are 
committed not to attack any country unless we are ourselves 
attacked. 

15. In the course of the last fortnight, a treaty was signed 
with Sikkim.^® The situation in Nepal has been rather static. 
The insurgents continue to be active in a relatively small way 
on the border regions of Nepal. But even these activities have a 
powerful effect on the Government there. It is obvious that the 
people of Nepal are eager for reform and changes and are not 
at ail anxious that the present Government should continue as 
it is. I made a brief statement about Nepal m Parliament. 
This was to the effect that we are continuing to recognize the 
old King and that we thought major reforms were essential for 
the peace and stability of Nepal, in which we were so intensely 
interested. We are interested also in Nepal remaining an 
independent State. Some people imagine that all this trouble m 
Nepal is due to our intrigues and that we want to merge it with 
India. This is completely false. 

16 We want Nepal as an independent State, but I also made 
it clear in Parliament that we do not welcome the interference 


14. Released on 22 November 1950. 

15. Nehru had replied on 11 December 1950 to a letter o ovem 

from Liaquat Ali Khan. 

16. On 27 November 1950. 

17. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1. p.215. 

18. By the treaty signed at Gangtok on 5 December ^ 

remain a protectorate of India, with autonomy in internal affairs, and India 
was to be responsible for its defence, external relations and communications, 
and the trade between the two was not to be subject to any import or transit 
duties. 

19. On 6 December 1950. 
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of foreign countries there. This is the only policy that any 
Government in India can pursue, because of the geography of 
Nepal and her other contacts with India. 

17. We have recently had visits from some representatives of 
the Nepalese Government and we had long talks with them in 
which we explained our position clearly Those talks have not 
borne any fruit yet and we are still waiting for some kind of a 
reply to our proposals. We have made it clear that we intend to 
continue recognizing the old King, who is at present our guest 
in Delhi. Any other course will prevent the return of peace and 
stability to Nepal. It would mean an attempt to consolidate the 
present autocratic and rather extraordinary regime in that 
country. We have tried to find a middle way of peace which 
would not bring too great a break in the Government of Nepal 
and which would at the same time ensure democratic reform. 
We are anxious that the civil war there should stop as soon as 
possible and a fair settlement arrived at. 

18. Pakistan and Nepal are important for us because they are 
our neighbours. Tibet is also important for the same reason. 
But the fate of the world, for the moment, is tied up with 
events in the Far East of Asia. Slowly, but almost inevitably, we 
seem to march towards a major disaster — World War III. I do 
not want to say that war is inevitable and . I do not believe it- 
And yet gradually the lamps of peace go out. You will have seen 
that our representative at Lake Success, Shri B.N. Rau, has 
been making persistent efforts to find some way to avoid war. 

20. After talks for a fortnight in New Delhi, the Nepalese delegation left for 
home on 10 December 1950. 

21. On 5 December, B.N. Rau secured the support of 13 Asian and Arab 
representatives for an appeal that none of the countries involved in the 
conflict should cross the 38th parallel. The Chinese Government stated on 9 
December that the appeal was receiving their careful consideration. On 14 
December, the General Assembly approved a resolution of 13 nations setting 
up a three-man group to “determine the basis on which a satisfactory ceasefire 
in Korea can be arranged.” On 16 December, China said that Truman’s 
statement on the atom bomb, the joint communique issued by Truman and 
Attlee, and the proclamation of a state of emergency in the U.S. were all 
evidence that the “ceasefire- first” proposal for Korea was a “trap. ” 
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I think that all countries, however much they may differ from 
each other, believe in the sincerity of India's desire for peace 
and have some appreciation for her efforts to this end, even 
though they might not agree with them. I fear that our efforts 
have not met with much success. 

19. The United Kingdom has often agreed with us in these 

22 

matters and supported us to some extent. But, unfortunately, 
public declarations become more and more warlike and 
aggressive. The tone of President Truman’s broadcast two days 
ago does not encourage hopes of peace. Neither does the 

• • * ^ 24 

unyielding attitude of the Chinese Government. In this 
particular matter, the main protagonists are the U.S.A. and 
China. Of course, behind China is the policy and strength of 
the U.S.S.R.', just as the U.S.A. have other Powers lining up 
with them. The latest news is that Genera! Wu,^^ the 
representative of the new China, who had gone to Lake 
Success, has asked for his return visa to China. That is a fateful 
step, for that means a break and an end to the efforts thus far 
made for a settlement. The war will go on in Korea and that 


22. On 6 December, Britain supported the proposal for a ceasefire in Korea 
and welcomed India’s efforts in this direction. But, on the same day, Attlee 
declared that there would be no appeasement of the Chinese Communist!^ and 
Britain would stand by the side of the U.S. in Korea. 

23. Truman announced on 15 December plans for increasing defence 
preparedness, as the U.S. was in grave danger “created by the rulers of the 
Soviet Union.” 

24. On 4 December, China announced her terms for a ceasefire in Korea 
as: (1) restoration of the Communist regime north of the 38th parallel and an 
early all-Korea election; (2) withdrawal of the U.S. 7th Fleet from Taiwan 
waters and the cessation of further U.S. aid to General Chiang Kai-shek; and 
(3) immediate admission to the United Nations of People’s Republic of China. 
On 16 December, she insisted on a political solution in Korea, and not a 
“ceasefire-first”, as was proposed by the three-member commission. 

25. General Wu Hsiu-Chuan (Wu Xiuchuan) (b. 1908). Joined Red Army, 
1932; participated in the Long March, 1934-35; joined foreign service, 1949; 
led a delegation to the United Nations, November- December 1950; Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1951-52 and 1966; Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
1955-58. He left New York on 19 December 1950 when a ceasefire formula 
proposed by a three-member commission was being finalized. 
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war has already ceased to be a Korean war. At any moment it 
may spread to China, and that again will, in all likelihood, lead 
to a conflagration in other parts of the world. 

20. The situation in Europe does not appear to be so critical 
as in the Far East. But recent developments there also tend 
towards a crisis This will centre round the proposal for 
German rearmament. Germany, you will remember, was not 
allowed to have an army or even manufacture war material. 
This was the decision after the War. But now fear of Russia is 
inducing the U.S.A. to think of arming the Germans. This has 
been accepted by the U.K., and after long argument and most 
reluctantly, by France also.'* France has not yet shed its fear of 
German armies which have on three occasions during the last 
eighty years or less ravaged France. So, France v/as reluctant, 
but pressure of circumstances, as well as from other countries, 
and a greater fear overcoming the lesser, induced her to give 
this consent. On the other hand, the Soviet Union has always 

2Q 

made it clear that it will not tolerate German rearmament. 
Russia has enough cause to remember German armies 
marching and destroying vast areas in the Soviet Union. Thus 
this question of German rearmament is a matter on which there 
might well be a conflict. 

21. The Korean war has led military strategists and war 
departments furiously to think. It has upset many preconceived 

26. West German participation in the defence of Western Europe, was 
discussed by the members of NATO from 15 September. Though initially 
opposed by France, it was finally agreed upon on 16 December. 

27. This had been decided at the Potsdam Conference held from 17 July to 
2 August 1945. 

28. On 6 December, the French Government accepted the compromise 
proposals. This envisaged formation of small-sized ‘combat teams’ without 
heavy armaments, in place of divisions of armies, with the condition that the 
total number of active combatants would not exceed one-fifth of those of the 
forces of the Atlantic alliance. 

29. The Soviet notes to the British, French and the United States 
Governments on 3 November and 15 December 1950 conveyed Soviet 
disapproval of German rearmament. 
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ideas. It was thought at the end of the last World War that air 
power was dominant and could stop, at least, any invading 
army and perhaps even bring about a victory. The atomic 
bomb was supposed to be overwhelming in its results. Now 
grave doubts have arisen about this line of thought, for in 
Korea almost one-sided air warfare on a big scale and 
widespread bombing, involving tremendous destruction, did 
not make too much difference to advancing armies. So, the 
importance of air power diminished somewhat and the 
importance of the old land army increased. This has a powerful 
effect on the world balance of power, for the major land armies 
today are in the Soviet Union and in China. 

22. It is exceedingly difficult to prophesy as to what will 
happen, but it may be said that because of fear of world war, 
any major step leading to it will be avoided as long as possible. 
Yet the drift continues and no man knows when this drift may 
end in a plunge. We have to be wary so that whatever 
development takes place, does not upset us and does not make 
us lose our heads. We must be prepared for all consequences. 
That means not only physical preparedness, but much more so 
a mental state. That means also a disciplined nation. 

23. As I have written to you already, I intend going to 
London for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference at 
the beginning of the New Year. It is difficult to think of leaving 
India just at this stage when so many problems upset us and so 
many new burdens have to be carried. But I feel I must attend 
this conference. I shall go with the confidence that my 
colleagues at the Centre and in the States will carry the burden 
of the day wisely and with courage. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New' Delhi 
31 December, 1950 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Tomorrow I am leaving Delhi for Bangalore and, after a brief 
stay there, I leave for England. Tomorrow is New Year’s Day. 
That day marks not only the end of the month and of the year 
but also the end of the half century. We stand poised in the 
middle of this twentieth century, which has already brought 
two World Wars and many smaller ones, and which now looks 
apprehensively and fearfully at the prospect of a third world 
war. 

2. In our own country we have had shock after shock and it 
would almost appear that some perverse fate was pursuing us, 
or the gods wished to punish us. What a succession of calamities 
we have had and, to top them all, we lost a great captain of our 
forces who, with consummate skill, had steered the bark of 
India between many rocks and through stormy seas. The seas 
continue to be stormy and new rocks appear all round us, and 
we wanted that stout heart and strong arm more than ever 
before to meet these new crises. 

3. I am going to England to attend the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference and the principal subject for discussion 
will no doubt be the world situation, and more particularly the 
situation in the Far East. It would be folly to talk in too 
optimistic a vein when darkness descends upon us and the lights 
progressively go out. And yet it would not be right either to 
become gloomy and pessimistic and to lose all hope. There is 
always hope and there is always time for right effort in a right 
direction. That effort can never be wasted if it is properly 
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directed, even though it may not produce the results aimed at. 

I do not think that the world situation is completely out of hand 
or beyond repair. But it is a fact that it is an exceedingly 

dangerous situation and powerful forces are pushing us towards _ 
the abyss of world v/ar. It is easy to cast blame on this country or 
that, and in the prevailing passion of the moment, the other 
party looks all black and without any redeeming feature. And 
yet, if we look round the world, where do we find any real 
desire for war? Everywhere — in Asia, in Europe and in 
America — there is a passionate desire for avoidance of war. But 
fear and anger and, to some extent, even considerations of 
prestige, drive millions of peace-loving people towards war. 

4. Thus far the efforts made at Lake Success have failed to 
find a way out.^ As you know, our representative, ShriB.N. 
Rau, has also carried on diplomatic activities to the same end. 
Perhaps one result has been achieved, in some measure, and 
that is a general belief in India’s bonafides and her desire for 
peace. That is something gained. 

5. There has been much talk of a ceasefire in Korea. But war 
continues and we appear lo be on the verge of a big advance by 
the Chinese forces, volunteers or regular troops, whatever they 
might be If this continues, there is little doubt that the U.N. 
forces cannot stay very long in Korea, or at any rate, they will 
be confined to a narrow region. The Chinese Government has 
made it clear that they will not accept ceasefire unless some 
previous understanding is arrived at about the general 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea and unless a clear 
statement is made about the future of Formosa. This 

1 . The proposals communicated by the three-member ceasefire committee 
to the Chinese Government on 15 December 1950 were: a total ceasefire with 
a 20-mile demilitarized zone with 38th parallel as its southern limit, no side to 
reinforce its troops; exchange of prisoners of war on equal basis; and the U.N. 
General Assembly to confirm ceasefire arrangements and arrange the 
movement of refugees. 

2. The Chinese Government rejected the ceasefire proposals on 22 
December 1950. 
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statement, according to them, must reiterate the Cairo and 
Potsdam Declarations, which promised to hand back Formosa 
or Taiwan to China. The actual handing over need not take 
place immediately and can be discussed. But the principle 
must be admitted here and now. Formosa indeed has become- 
the crux of the question in the Far East. On this question there 
is even a difference of opinion between the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. 

6. The basic fact of the situation in the Far East is the 
emergence of China as a strong, stable and centralized State. 
China is undoubtedly a great power in every sense of the term 
today, and the Chinese Government and people want to be 
treated as such. Because they have not been so treated, they are 
angry and resentful and are not prepared to talk. According to 
them, there has been a piling up of insults on them and all their 
efforts to enter the U.N. or to deal with the Korean crisis, 
which affects them so intimately, have been checked and 
opposed by some other Powers. With the past memory of 
colonialism, they are in no mood to accept anybody’s 
patronage. 

7. It is important to remember this Chinese background. The 
whole balance of power has changed not only in the Far East 
but in the world because of this new China. Very gradually a 
realization of this is coming to the Western countries; but the 
process is slow. It will have to be much faster, if disaster is to be 
avoided. 


8. As I have told you previously, there is no foreseeable 
danger on India’s frontiers, Ihdeed our Ambassador in China 
as well as the Ambassador for Burma ^ have been assured that 
China has no territorial ambitions. There has been some 
mention of the old map of China which shows some parts of 


3. MyintThein. 
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India and Burma as being parts of China. It has been pointed 
out to us by the Chinese authorities that these maps are old 
maps and they do not rely upon them. They have had no time 
to draw new maps. We have been further told by the Chinese 
Government that they do not think there are many problems 
between Asian countries like China, India and Burma, which 
cannot be solved through normal diplomatic channels’. I think 
this assurance expresses correctly their present intentions. 

9. In America, a state of emergency has been declared and 
many other steps have been taken to switch on the entire 
industrial effort towards war production.® Steps are being taken 
with speed to increase considerably the present colossal figures 
of production. This is a danger point and, naturally, creates an 
atmosphere of coming war. It has other consequences also. If 
the mighty production machine of America is turned towards 
war production, then it will not be able to supply the needs of 
other countries in terms of capital goods. If there is any surplus 
in the U.S. , this will go to Western Europe, which is considered 
the first priority from the point of view of a possible war. We 
are, therefore, not likely to get much or anything in the shape 
of machinery . etc., from the U.S. Inflationary tendencies will 
be more and more marked all over the world. The U.S. will buy 
up raw material in all parts of the world and pay heavily for it. 
Thus prices will go up and will affect India too. While we work 


4. H.V. Kamath mentioned in Parliament that Chinese maps showed 
China’s south-eastern boundaries extending up to the Brahmaputra river. 
Nehru replied on 20 November 1950 that “our maps show that the 
MacMahon Line is our boundary and that is our boundary — map or no map. 
That fact remains and we stand by that boundary and we will not allow 

anybody to come across that boundary,” 

5. Truman declared a national emergency on 17 December 1950 so that the 
U.S. could marshal its strength to meet the threat of “Communist world 

conquest.” . 

6. Measures were taken to restrict supplies of certain items for civdian use 
and Government departments alone were allowed -to import such items as 
rubber and latex so that they were used for defence purposes only. An agency 
was also set up to fix prices and wages in industry. 
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for peace, we have to be prepared for all contingencies and the 
greatest amount of preparation is necessary on the economic 
front. 

10. In Nepal, there have been serious developments during 
the past two weeks. The insurgents of the Nepal Congress have 
captured large areas in the Terai,^ and in Kathmandu itself 
there have been great demonstrations in favour of King 
Tribhuvan. This is something quite unique in Nepal’s history. 
It is clear that the present Rana regime is cracking up. But a 
vested interest does not easily let go. 1 made a statement in 
regard to Nepal in Parliament.® In this I made three points: (1) 
that King Tribhuvan should continue to be King. We attached 
importance to this because we saw no way of returning to peace 
unless this was acknowledged. Our second point was in regard 
to a Constituent Assembly.® The third point was about an 
interim Government containing an adequate number of 
popular Ministers.'® The Nepalese Government have sent an 
answer," which is not satisfactory. They still insist on 

7. Jhapa was captured on 15th, Bhojpur, Chainpur, Bingla, Khotany on 
18th, Biratnagar on 23rd, and Teratham on 30th December. 

8. On 21 December, Nehru informed Parliament that the Prime Minister of 
Nepal had, in a reply of 18 December to the memorandum containing the 
proposed draft of the constitutional changes forwarded to his Government on 
8 December, asked for more time to consider the proposed changes. Nehru 
added that while India was not in a hurry, yet, in view of the worsening 
situation in the world, it “is our firm conviction that the longer political 
reform and a satisfactory settlement are delayed in Nepal, the greater the 
danger to Nepal’s security and internal tranquility.” 

9. The Indian Government suggested that an elected Constituent Assembly 
should meet at the earliest to draft a constitution for Nepal. India would be 
glad to assist in working out the details of the constitution. 

10. It was suggested that the interim government’s cabinet, working on the 
principle of joint responsibility, should comprise members of the Rana family 
and an adequate number of “representatives of popular opinion, enjoying 
public confidence.” The Prime Minister should be selected from among the 
former. 

11. Major-General Bijaya and Sardar N.M. Dixit of the Nepalese foreign 
ministry came for discussions to Delhi on 25 December with the Nepal 
Government’s proposals. 
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continuing with their child prince as King. They agree to a 
Constituent Assembly. But their ideas of an interim 
Government do not conform to ours.^^ We have made ail this 
clear to them again and there the matter stands. ' The position 
is such that delay in coming to a settlement will probably 
weaken the Rana regime still further and the demands of the 
insurgents will increase. We have pointed this out clearly to the 
Nepalese Government. 

11. You must be aware of the organizational changes that 
have taken place in the Government of India and our Central 
Ministries.^" Owing to Sardar Patel’s death, a very serious gap 
was created in the Cabinet. I decided not to add to the Cabinet 
and I induced Shri Rajagopalachari and Shri Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar to take up respectively the portfolios of Home and 
States. The three Ministries of industry and Supply, 
Commerce, and Works, Mines and Power, have been 
reshuffled and grouped differently.'' I think that this new 
group is more logical and scientific and, of course, it helps our 
economy drive. 


12. You will have noticed from my statements in ParliamerU 
that we are in the process of reducing our Army somewhat. 
This is rather curious when all world is rushing ahead to add to 
its defence apparatus. We have decided to reduce expenditure 
in our Defence Services a little chiefly on the grounds of 


12. They proposed a cabinet consisting of nine Ministers of whom only 
three would be the representatives of the people. They also did not accept the 
principle of joint responsibility. 

13. The Nepalese delegatiori left for Kathmandu on 1 January 1951. 

14. On 26 December 1950. 

15. Harekrishna Mahtab, Minister of Industries became Minister of 
Commerce and Industry; N.V. Gadgil, Minister of Works. Mines and Power 
became Minister of Works, Production and Supply; and Sri Prakasa, Minister 
of Commerce, became Minister of Natural Resources and Scientific Research. 

16. Nehru announced on 21 December the Government’s decision to 
reduce the size of the Indian Army without impairing its fighting strength. 
Reduction was to be effected in areas "not so well trained” or “equipped. 
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economy. But we have kept in view the efficiency of the Army 
for such demands as might be made upon it. I do not think the 
proposed reduction in the Army will make any difference to its 
fighting quality. 

13. Food is still problem No. 1 for us. We are making 
strenuous efforts to get food from, all parts of the world, 
including China. But enough shipping is not available. That 
creates a big bottleneck. I fear that we are going to have a hard 
time during the next six months or more. Blame is cast on the 
Central Government and some of this criticism might be 
justified. But I feel that there is not enough realization in the 
States of the enormous difficulties that the Central Government 
has to face. As I have said, we are trying to get as much as we 
can from abroad and we shall continue our efforts to this end. 
States must realize, however, that it does not help much to 
demand more and more, when that more is not available either 
in India or abroad. It is essential that our rationing system 
should continue. To break it up would be most unfortunate 
and it might not be possible to reintroduce it easily. 

14. We have had a visit in Delhi from the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Menzies.^^ During his brief stay here, we 
discussed with him many problems of common interest. I shall 
meet him again in London soon. 

15. You will have noticed in the newspapers that the Pakistan 
Government has been insisting on the inclusion of the Kashmir 
issue in the agenda of the Prime Ministers’ Conference in 
London. We heard about this today in a message from Mr. 
Attlee. To include such an issue in the agenda would be 
entirely opposed to the practice and convention governing such 
conferences and Mr. Attlee has expressed his inability to do so. 


17. On 26-27 December 1950. 

18. Sir Robert Gordon Menzies (1894-1978). Australian lawyer and 
politician; Attorney- General, 1934-38; Prime Minister, 1939-41; Leader of 
Opposition, 1943-49; Prime Minister, 1949-66. 
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But he suggested to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan that all the Prime 
Ministers might meet informally and consider Kashmir. I have 
informed him that while I am prepared to discuss this matter 
with him or with any Prime Minister informally and separately, 

I do not agree to this kind of round table discussion even 
though it might be called informal, by all the Prime Ministers 
together. That would be a bad precedent and would lead to no 
result. 

16. We have to take an overall view of the situation. -This 
involves an appreciation of the international situation and of 
the economic position in India. The internatioiial situation, 
whether war comes or not, will continue to be a very difficult 
one and we cannot rely upon getting supplies from abroad in 
any quantity. We are thus thfown upon our resources and we 
must plan more or less accordingly. Of course, we shall try to 
get our essential needs met as far as possible from supplies from 
abroad. We are trying to do that in regard to food. But we have 
to be prepared for any contingency. If an adequate supply of 
foodgrains is not forthcoming from abroad, the only possible 
way to meet the situation is to spread out the burden all over 
the country and for all of us to share in it. It is not possible, and 
certainly not desirable, for a part in India to suffer terribly 
while others are better off. Nor can we follow the path of least 
resistance and reduce our commitments by putting an end to 
rationing. That might well lead to disaster. The only way to 
meet such a situation is. to spread our deficit of food, such as it 
may be, over the whole country. It does not help'very much to 
discuss past policies and errors. We have to meet a difficult 
situation and we cannot throw up our hands because it is 
difficult. 

17. Coming to the economic situation in the country, we have 
to realize that this may well grow worse because of international 
factors, inflation,'® etc. We have to explore all possible avenues 

19. The general index of wholesale prices, with 1939 as base year, was 384.7 
in January 1950 and 416.6 in December 1950. 
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of economy and of increasing our revenues. The first thing to 
do is not to take any step which might lead to reduction in our 
revenues. Of course, any addition would have to be carefully 
thought out so as not to result in a paralysis of the economic 
system. 

18. In this connection, I should like you to consider the 
question of prohibition This is a delicate matter about which 
there is strong feeling. But we are dealing with a very critical 
situation and we have to face that situation frankly. In those 
States where there is no prohibition at present, it would be 
unwise to introduce it at this stage. In other States where there 
is prohibition in some measure, it would be desirable to have a 
full enquiry made as to the results of it. Some of these results 
cannot be measured, but others can be. For instance, how far 
has illicit distillation proceeded? What is the general effect on 
health? There is always a danger in social reform of doing 
something which, while meeting one evil, produces other and 
greater evils. This is quite apart from the financial aspect of the 
question, though finance cannot be ignored. Therefore, I 
would strongly suggest that a proper enquiry be made in this 
matter so that we may know what the facts are. On the basis of 
those facts decisions can then be taken. 

19. All our development schemes and social reform schemes 
are suffering terribly because of lack of money. Take housing 
for instance. That seems to me almost of first importance, next 
to food itself, in order to raise not only the physical well-being 
of our people, but also their moral tone. We cannot expect any 
moral standards or efficient work when people have no decent 
conditions of living, and yet we can do wry little about housing 
because of financial difficulties. There are many other social 
services and cultural projects which we could well take in hand, 
if we had the resources to do so. In England, in spite of the 


20. Nehru favoured review of the Government policy on prohibition as the 
States which had introduced it had lost revenues without dissuading people 
from drinking. 
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^eat difficulties created by the War, the Government has 
Insisted on carrying on with vast social projects. You all know 
about the British Health Insurance Scheme, which is a very 
costly business, but which has brought relief to vast numbers of 
people. Even in regard to purely cultural activities like 
encouragement of national theatres, etc., the. U.K. 
Government has gone ahead attaching importance to them. Sir 
Stafford Cripps told me last year that whatever the financial 
difficulty, he did not wish the cultural level of his people to be 
lowered or to sacrifice tomorrow for today’s need. 

20. During the last forty-five years of my acquaintance with 
British conditions, I have noticed a progressive and marked 
change in the drinking habits of people there. They drink 
much less and one hardly sees a drunken man anywhere What 
the reasons for this are, I do not quite know. One of thern 
certainly is the very high cost of alcoholic drinks. Another I 
think, is a certain change in social values and standards. This 
change might be said to have taken place in several countnes ot 
Europe. At the same time, it may interest you to know that the 
revenue from duties on alcoholic drinks m the U. . is very 
ereat. I believe that the annual revenue now from duties on 
Scoholic drinks as well as various kinds of tobacco, inclu mg 
cigarettes, etc., in the U.K. is 900 million pounds. T^is is a 
colossal sum and it is largely on the basis of this that the U K 
has carried on its numerous educational and cultural activit . 

21 We cannot base any activity on money derived from evil 
sources. That is perfectly true. But what exactly is an evil and 
how do we measure it?. There are social evds of varying degrees. 
Today we have to meet the very serious evil of black-marketing 
which from a social point of view is much worse than individual 
lapses. Poverty and the effects of poverty are a terrible evil. 

21. The National Health Service Act. 1946, which became operational in 
luly 1948, provided for the financing of free medical treatment by the Sta e to 
everyone. This was an improvement on the National Insurance c o 
w^kh restricted free treatment to those earning less than £ 160 per annum. In 
the first year, the new scheme cost the State £ 400 million. 
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Then again what may be considered a social evil in one country 
may not be so in another. We pride ourselves upon our high 
moral standards and yet I think it may be said with truth that 
the standards in England in many ways are higher. Apparently, 
moral standards in this country are more connected with eating 
and drinking than with anything else. 

22. You must have been following the proceedings of the 
conference of some rulers held in Bombay recently This has 
no great importance and we need not worry too much about it. 
But, nevertheless, it is a bad sign and we have to make it clear 
that no individual in India, whoever he may be, can challenge 
the authority of the State or of Parliament. It is obvious that 
some of these rulers are intriguing and trying to create 
trouble. They are not in a position to do much, but anyone can 
create a little trouble. So far as we are concerned, we are not 
going to tolerate any defiance of the State’s authority. 

23. On this eve of the New Year, I look round and see a 
multitude of problems and difficulties. I do not feel in the 
slightest de^ee despondent. Rather I feel that this is a 
challenge to us all and that we are going to meet it with 
firmness and wisdom. But we can only do so if we all pull 
together and forget our petty differences. Whether it is the 
Congress or the governmental apparatus of the State, we have 
to pull together. It is time we forgot all the factors that separate 
us and put us in different compartments, and thought only of 
the country as a whole and of the dangers and perils that 
surround us. I appeal to you and to your colleagues for help 
and co-operation in this great task that confronts m, I am sure I 
shall have that not only from you, but from vast numbers of 
people in this country. This New Year will test us to the 


22 . The conference held on 26 and 27 December under the chairmanship 
of the Gaekwad of Baroda pledged loyalty to India but noted with regret that 
the hopes and aspirations of the Princes had b^en shattered as they had been 
denied privileges and honours. The rulers also concluded that the merger of 
States had widened the gulf between the Princes and-their peoples. 
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uttcrxnost. We will survive this test or any other challenge that 
may come to us if we pull together and. revive somewhat the 
spirit that brought freedom to this country. 

24. In this hope and belief I send you my greetings for this 
New Year of hard work and struggle and, I hope, achievement. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 February, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing after one full month. During this month I have 
been away from India for nearly three weeks. Soon after my 
return to Delhi, ^ I had to go to Ahmedabad for the meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee.^ I returned today. 

2. As you know, I went to London to attend the Conference 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers.^ This Conference was 
largely concerned with the international situation. The tempo 
of events has been fast since then and much that was said and 
done at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference is now 
past history. Nevertheless, it might interest you to have a brief 
account of what transpired at this Conference and the part that 
India played in it. 

3. First of all, there was no discussion about the Kashmir issue 
at the Conference, though references were made to it. It was 
made quite clear that no such issue could be raised at the 
Conference. Subsequently, some private talks took place about 
Kashmir.^ Secondly, no discussion took place at the Conference 
about any defence measures. There was a discussion about the 
general military situation both in the Far East and in Europe. 


1. On 21 January 1951. 

2. Held from 29 to 31 January 1951. 

3. Held from 4 to 12 January 1951. 

4. The Prime Ministers of India, Pakistan, Britain, ^Canada, Australia, Sri 
Lanka and New Zealand informally discussed the Kashmir question several 
times without being able to make any new proposals. 
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Apart from the Conference itself, there was a meeting of some 
Prime Ministers who were chiefly interested in the position of 
the Middle East.^ I believe that certain discussions relating to 
defence took place there. I was not present at that meeting. 


4. The discussions at the Prime Ministers Conference related 
chiefly to the Far East situation, European situation and to 
economic matters. As is usual at such conferences, no formal 
resolutions were passed. Press communiques were issued from 
time to time and, on the last day, a kind of declaration or 
manifesto^ was issued, which no doubt you must have seen. In 
addition to this, however, the question of sending instructions 
to our representatives at Lake Success also had to be discussed, 
as the First (Political) Committee of the U.N. was then meeting 
at Lake Success and considering various resolutions relating to 
the Korean crisis.’ Instructions had, of course, to be sent 
separately by each country to its representative, but an attempt 
was made to have, as far as possible, a similar approach. In fact 
there was a great deal of similarity in the instructions that were 
sent, though the emphasis varied slightly. It was as a result of 
these instructions that the three-man committee framed their 


■5. On 9 January 1951, Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, 
informed the Conference that Egypt had demanded withdmwa! of the Bntish 
troops from the Suez Canal zone and Sudan’s merger with Egypt. He also 
spoke of the efforts being made to improve the economic and social standards 
in many countries of the region. 

6. The declaration, taking note of the current political, military, economic 
and social problems, laid stress on restoring peace in Korea, and stated that 
“we of the Commonwealth recognize that peace and prospenty of the tree 
world cannot be assured while millions live in poverty. We are, therefore, 
resolved, while keeping our own economies strong, to promote economic and 
social development in the underdeveloped countries.” 

7. The Political Committee of the General Assembly reconvened m New 
York from 3 January 1951 and heard a detailed report from B.N. Rau on the 
failure of the ceasefire committee’s negotiations with the Beijing Government. 
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principles for a peaceful settlement of the Korean question.® 
These principles were subsequently adopted by the First 
Committee of the U.N.® It should be noted that the U.S.A. as 
well as most other countries voted for this resolution in the First 
Committee. All the Commonwealth countries voted for it. 
Our representative, Shri B.N. Rau, however, made it clear how 
he interpreted certain parts of the resolution.^' This 
interpretation, I might add, was generally accepted by the 
Commonwealth Conference, though in the First Committee 
only Shri B.N. Rau made this clear. 

5. To go back a little. The general position we had to face was 
more or less as follows: 

It was admitted that the North Koreans had committed 
aggression to begin with. At the same time, it was, I believe, the 
general opinion that if the People’s Republic of China had been 


8. On 11 January, the ceasefire committee submitted a new formula 
designed to meet some of the demands set forth by Beijing. The plan had five 
parts: (1) an immediate ceasefire; (2) a political meeting for restoring peace; 
(3) withdrawal by stages of foreign troops, with “appropriate arrangements” 
for the Korean people regarding their Government; (4) arrangements for 
unification and administration of Korea; and (5) a conference, after the 
ceasefire, of the United Kingdom, the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
People’s China, “to settle Far Eastern problems” including the status of 
Formosa and China’s representation in the United Nations. 

9. On 13 January 1951 by fifty votes to seven. 

10. Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain expressed the view that the plan offered “in 
clear and reasonable terms ” the conditions which might lead to settlement. 
Warren Austin of the United States declared that “we support this plan in 
accordance with the principles embodied in it.” France also asked to be 
associated with any negotiations which might be initiated. 

11. Rau said that the implementation of the ceasefire plan should be 
monitored by a small body and the ceasefire effected immediately so that the 
implementation of the other proposals was not hindered. He also stressed that 
the question of Formosa should be settled in “conformity with existing 
intemadonal obligations, i.e., the Potsdam and Cairo declarations.” 
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admitted to the U.N. previously, in all probability, there would 
have been no trouble in Korea and the matter would have been 
thrashed out in the U.N. itself. The North Korean invasion of 
South Korea met with considerable success till the landing of 
the U.N. troops took place at Inchon near Seoul. Soon after this 
the question arose whether the U.N. forces, which meant 
mainly the U.S.A. troops, should cross the 38th parallel or not. 
You will remember that our Ambassador in Peking was told 
definitely that any crossing of the 38th parallel by the U.S.A. 
troops would not be tolerated by the Chinese Government, as 
they would consider this a prelude to an invasion of Manchuria 
in Ghina.^^ This message was conveyed by us to the U.K. and 
U.S.A.^^ Nevertheless, the 38th parallel was crossed. About two 
weeks later, the North Korean troops, aided by Chinese forces 
(who are described as volunteers by the Chinese CJovernment), 
attacked the U.S.A. forces and drove them back. 

6. This created a dangerous situation for the U.N. forces and 
there was a good deal of heart-searching as to whether the 38th 
parallel should have been crossed or not. It became patent that 
somebody had erred greatly. General MacArthur had been so 
much in the wrong as to say forty- eight hours before this major 
reverse, that the war was practically ended and his forces would 
be home for Christmas This could only be due to a complete 
lack of information of the position or some other major error. 
Anyhow, it was generally recognized that the crossing of the 
38th parallel, had been a grievous mistake. Almost every person 
concerned denied responsibility for it and cast the blame on 
others.^^ Even General MacArthur stated that it was not at his 


12. See ante, p. 218. 

13. See ante, p. 218. 

14. See ante, p. 275. 

15. On 3 December 195(1, the British Defence Minister said that General 
MacArthur had gone beyond the objectives set for the campaign as 
understood by Britain. Though he did not want to criticize the General, he 
would, however, say that Britain had tried to impress upon the United States 
that the objectives in Korea should not include carrying the campaign beyond 
the 38th parallel. 
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instance that this had been done. It is not yet clear as to who 
exactly was responsible. In any event, this shows an extreme 
lack of co-ordination on the side of the U.N. forces and the 
countries they represented. 

7. The result of this was that, in a military sense, the position 
was very disadvantageous to the U.N. forces and there 
appeared no probability of anything happening which might 
better their position. In the normal course they would be driven 
out of Korea. Even if the war spread to China, it was by no 
means clear ho,w any effective steps could be taken against 
China, apart from great destruction by bombing. 

8. There was thus a fear of the war spreading to China, which 
in its turn might well lead to war in Europe and, indeed, world 
war. The situation was an exceedingly dangerous one. If world 
war came, Europe was considered to have top priority. Hence it 
was not easy to divert any considerable forces to the Far East. 
Even in Europe the position was very difficult from the military 
point of view. 

9. Quite apart from the merits of the case, another difficulty 
arose. The U.N. did not recognize the People’s Government of 
China, nor did it recognize the North Korean Government. 
And yet the U.N. issued directions to both these 
Governments.^^ The reply was that if you do not recognize us, 
we can hardly be expected to carry out your directions The 
Chinese case was that in the name of the U.N., an attempt was 
going to be made to invade China with the intention of 
destroying the present regime there. In the past, invasions of 
China had come via Manchuria and Korea. Manchuria was 
also vital to China because it was the only industrially 
developed part of it. The Japanese example was cited. The first 
step had been possession of Formosa, then Korea, then 
Manchuria and later attacking China itself. The Chinese 

16. See an^e, 'p.279. 

17. See ante, pp. 296 and 300. 
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Government therefore attached the greatest importance to 
Formosa and based its claim on the Cairo declaration of the 
Great Powers which had been reaffirmed in January 1950 by 
President Truman.^® In Formosa, a large^ army under Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek was kept in readiness for; the invasion of China 
and this apparently was receiving help from the U.S. General 
MacArthur was well-known as a supporter of Marshal Chiang. 

10. Attempts had been made in the U.N. to jiass a resolution 
branding China as an aggressor |n Korea.^ Various other 
resolutions had also been put forward. It was clear, however, 
that if such a resolution was passed, the chances of any 
negotiations would fade away. Hence attempts were made to 
postpone consideration of all such resolutions and to find a way 
out for a negotiated settlement. 

11 It was with this background that we met in London. Every 
Commonwealth country represented there was anxious to avoid 
war, because they fully realized that the consequences would be 
disastrous . Xhe worst sufferer would be Europe . There was thus 
a strong feeling that every attempt should be made to start 
negotiations with the Chinese Government. It was recognized 
that there could be no settlement in Korea if China was left out. 
Owing to the fact that India was the only major country, apart 
from the Soviet Union, which had relations with the Chinese 
Government, India came to play rather an important role in 


18 On 12 January 1950. See ante, p. 30. 

19. The resolution moved on 20 January 1951 by Warren Austin noted that 
as the Beijing Government had rejected all U.N. proposals for peace and 
continued to assist “those who were already committing aggression , it should 
“cease hostilities and withdraw its own forces from Korea-” It called upon all 
U.N. member states to support the U.N. in combating aggression and m 

bringing about “cessation of hostilities by peaceful means.” 

20. On 22 January 1951, B.N. Rau asked for a 48-hour, atjjoumment to 
enable the U.N. Political Committee to study the implications of the latest 
Chinese proposals. The Soviet Union and Poland on 30 January pleaded for a 
delay of 24 hours in the voting as they were awaiting instructions on the 
revised Asian- Arab proposals. The Committee voted against the 
adjournment. 
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these preliminary approaches. Two questions stood out. One 
was Formosa and the other the question of ceasefire, as to 
whether ceasefire should precede negotiations or should follow 
certain decisions, chiefly relating to Formosa and withdrawal of 
foreign armies from Korea. There was not much difference 
between the attitude of most of the Commonwealth countries 
and that of China as it subsequently emerged. But there was a 
big gap between the Chinese attitude and that of the U.S. A. , in 
regard to both ceasefire and Formosa.. Even this gap, however, 
became much less after the adoption of the Principles 
resolution by the First Committee. 

12. The reply of the Chinese Government was worded rather 
aggressively, but in fact it was very far from rejection.^' Some of 
the proposals were accepted and some counter-suggestions were 
put forward. There was, however, an outcry that China had 
rejected this offer. It almost appeared that some people were 
anxious that China should reject it. It was pointed out by us 
that China had not rejected the offer. Subsequent clarification 
made this even more evident. Certain questions were put to the 
Chinese Government by the Canadian Prime Minister through 
us.“ The Chinese answer was definitely conciliatory and it 
appeared that China was anxious to have a settlement by 


21. In their reply on 17 January 1951 regardingthe five principles approved 
by the U.N. Political Committee on 13 January, China reiterated that 
hostilities in Korea could be terminated only through negotiations. Their 
counter-proposals included: (1) withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea, 
and Korean affairs to be settled by the Korean people; (2) agenda for 
negotiations must include Withdrawal of U.S, forces from Taiwan; (3) China 
be given its legitimate seat in the United Nations; (4) a seven-nation 
conference for negotiations be held in China; and (5) the seven nations should 
be China, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, France, 
India and Egypt. 

22. Nehru received a message from St. Laurent seeking clarification from 
the Chinese on: (1) the question of the Chinese representation in the United 
Nations, (2) the Chinese proposal for withdrawal of troops; and (3) what 
was meant by priority in time of negotiations for a ceasefire. 
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negotiation.^^ This was recognized to a large extent by many of 

the Commonwealth countries including the U.K. But feelings in 

the IJ.S.A. ran very high and there was an insistence on passing 

the aggressor resolution.^^ It seemed to us that it would be 

tragic in the extreme to take a step just then, when the chances 

of a settlement were brighter than ever before, which would 

practically put an end to the idea of negotiation. We tried our 

utmost, therefore, to prevent any such step being taken and for 

preliminary negotiations to take place. In this we were 

supported by a number of Asmn countries.^^ However, 

ultimately the Asian effort was defeated and two days ago, the 

26 

aggressor resolution was passed. 

13. I must confess to a feeling of deep regret and some 
frustration at this failure of our attempts which, at one time, 
appeared to be nearing success. The oply satisfaction we have is 
that we took up consistently what (we considered the right 
line. On two occasions previously, jiamely, the question of 
recognition of new China and the crossing of the 38th parallel, 
we have been proved right by subsequent events. I am quite 
convinced that on this last occasion we acted rightly, both from 
the point of view of any principle and from the hard test of 

23. On 22 January, Rau informed the Political Committee of the 
clarifications received from Beijing about their proposals: (1) China would ask 
its volunteers in Korea to withdraw if the principle of withdrawal of foreign 
troops was accepted; (2) peaceful solution in Korea by negotiations could be 
in two stages — (a) ceasefire for a limited period so that negotiations could 
continue, (b) other issues which could then be discussed were how the Korean 
people would solve their domestic problems and the withdrawal of the U.S. 
forces from Taiwan under Cairo and Potsdam declarations; and (3) guarantee 
of the status of People’s Republic of China in the United Nations. 

24. On 24 January, Acheson called the Chinese reply further evidence of a 
“contemptuous disregard of a world-wide demand for peace. Now, we must 
face squarely and soberly the fact that the Chinese Communists have no 
intention of ceasing their defiance of the United Nations.” 

25. Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan. 

26. On 1 February 1951, the U.N. General Assembly indicted People’s 
China as an aggressor by a vote of 44 to 7, with 9 abstentions. Burma and 
India were among those who opposed the resolution; Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
and seven Asian and Arab states abstained. 
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practical politics. Indeed, many of those countries who voted 
for the aggressor resolution evidently did so much against their 
will and under pressure.^’ The Canadian Foreign Minister 
voting for this resolution, said that he considered it premature 
and unwise. 

14. It is poor consolation to know that we have acted rightly 
when the world drifts towards war. Probably no immediate 
development of a major kind will take place for some time. But 
the turn that events have taken is certainly in the wrong 
direction and it is very difficult now to give a different twist to 
them. The situation in the Far East will progressively glow 
worse, the war in Korea will continue probably with- greater 
vigour and there is always the possibility of its spreading. This 
again affects the situation in Europe and the world. The 
terrible rearmament race will continue and that itself is a 
provocation to war. 

15. In Europe the major question at present is the proposal 
for the rearmament of Western Ciermany. This would be 
admittedly a breach of agreements arrived at. But it is felt by 
the Western Powers that without a rearmed Wectem Germany, 
there will be no effective brake to a Soviet invasion. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that the rearmament of 
Germany frightens the Soviet Union as wefl as countries like 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, etc. These countries have 
experienced the terrible consequences of a German invasion in 
the past and they wish to take no risks about it in the future. 
Therefore, the mere act of rearmament of West Germany 
becomes a vital challenge to the Soviet Union and its associated 


27. Nehru believed that Britain and all Commonwealth and European 
countries were anxious to avoid war, but they also did not wish to isolate the 
U.S. or to break off with it. Hence their attitude to U.S. was not as forthright 
as it ought to have been and, in the face of strong U.S. opposition,, they 
compromised. 

28. Lester Pearson. 

29. On 26 January 1951, Attlee said that the ^‘Russians had raised many 
thousands of armed men in Germany in paramilitary formations.” 
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countries. The Soviet Union had in fact made this perfectly 
clear.^^ The Western nations have thus to face a very difficult 
dilemma. If they do not rearm Germany, then they consider 
themselves weak against their prospective enemies. If on the 
other hand they support this rearmament, then this might itself 
result in war even before the rearmament had proceeded far. 

16. It is astonishing how fear and passion are blinding 
people’s minds and leading them into wrong courses. When I 
talked with leaders in the U.K. and in France, it was- patent 
that they wanted to prevent war and were largely in agreement 
with the argument that I placed before them. At the same 
time, they were afraid of their weakness and more particularly 
of any kind of major disagreement with the U.S. They were 
thus pulled in two different directions. While the leaders 
wanted to avoid war, the common people wanted to do so even 
more. The result of all this has been, for the present, the 
passing of the aggressor resolution in the U.N. and we shall now 
have to face the consequences of this very unwise act. So far as 
India is concerned, we shall naturally continue to follow the 
policy we have thus far pursued. I believe that, even though we 
did not succeed, we did produce a powerful impression on most 
countries. The Western countries were greatly influenced by 
our attitude, even though they could not ultimately endorse it. 
China certainly was influenced by us and it was, 1 think, at least 
partly due to our efforts that China toned down her demands 
and came near to negotiations. 

17. It is a significant fact that in a matter affecting the Far 
East of Asia, hardly any Asian country is at all anxious to follow 
the policy now decided upon by the U.N. Some of these 
countries were indeed definitely opposed to it. Thus it is mainly 
the countries of North and South America plus some European 
countries rather reluctantly, that have laid down this policy. 
One would have thought that in a matter vitally affecting Asia, 
the views of Asian countries would have had greater weight. 

30. See ante, p. 297. 




With President Soekarno of Indonesia, 
Djakarta, June 1950 
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18. Whether war comes in the future or not, in any event, we 
live from now onwards in a war atmosphere and with all the 
energies of many nations turned towards war production. That 
itself has a powerful influence both politically and 
economically. In the economic sphere this means very heavy 
armament expenditure and all raw materials necessary for it to 
be sucked into the war machine. This will result in much higher 
prices and inflation. It will also result in capital goods not being 
available to us or to countries similarly situated. Whatever our 
attitude might be, we are affected by these developments and 
have to take stock of them. We have to realize that it is very 
unsafe to base our economy on foreign help of any kind. We 
have, therefore, to think more than ever of relying upon 
ourselves. This is not wholly possible at present and it may not 
be possible for a number of years. But whether it is possible or 
not, we have to face that situation and to do our utmost to meet 
it. There has thus far been too great a tendency to look abroad 
for help of various kinds. There is no harm in getting help if it is 
available and provided it does not come in the way of our larger 
policies. But if that help is not available, then the choice for us 
becomes limited. We have seen how foreign help almost 
inevitably develops into foreign interference or foreign pressure 
to do something which otherwise would not be done. 

19. There is the food problem, the most urgent for us today. 
We have already made arrangements to import a large quantity 
of foodgxains. In addition, we have asked the U.S. Government 
to let us have two million tons of foodgrains on easy terms such 
as deferred payment, etc.^^ It is not yet clear whether the 
American Congress will agree to this.^^ We shall be happy to 


31. On 15 December 1950, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassador, 
conveyed to the State Department India’s request for 2 million tons of grain 
on a long-term loan basis. 

32. On 25 January 1951. the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations declared that action on the Indian request for wheat would be 
delayed until a sub-committee “looks into the whole question of U.S. relations 
with India.” 
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accept such help, but even this help would be far too expensive 
and dangerous if it is at the cost of entanglement in war. 

20. 1 have referred to the food situation. There have been 
recently cuts in rations on the one hand,^^ and an increase in 
prices on the other. Both have hit many classes of our people 
very badly. The cut becomes inevitable, when our stocks are 
low. We must remember, however, that the rations are not 
reduced to an extent which impairs the capacity for work, more 
especially of those who have to do hard physical labour. We 
must remember also that this critical situation demands from 
all of us every attempt to get the available food from the 
producers or their agents or their middle men. There is no 
doubt that there are plenty of black market foodstuffs in 
northern India — in Delhi, in East Punjab, partly in the north- 
western part of the U.P., partly West Bengal. Where does all 
this come from? Surely there must be an excess left over from 
procureinent and from consumption by the producer to enable 
it to go into the black market. Could we not get hold of this 
surplus? I would earnestly request you to try your utmost to do 
so. This naturally applies only to those States where there is 
such surplus in people’s hands. This is not a theoretical 
proposition, but something which is most vital for our present 
and future and we cannot afford to take an academic view. 
Some people may think that any pressure on the producers in 
this respect may have bad results in the elections to come. But 
nothing could have a worse result than a failure of our food 
policy and the troubles consequent upon it. 

21. If foodgrains rations are cut down, we should try to 
supply, wherever we can and at moderate prices, other 
foodstuffs including the so-called substitutes as well as 
vegetables, etc. The prices of these are high. It would be 
desirable to try to curtail these prices or to have shops where 
such articles can be sold at reasonable prices. I am anxious that 


33. On 19 January 1951, the Government announced a iinifomi rediicdon 
by 25, per cent (9 ounces per aduk) in food rations throughout the country. 
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all of us should realize the gravity of this situation. If we do not 
meet it satisfactorily, then very serious consequences will flow. 
We have often talked of dealing with the food problem as if it 
was a war problem. But in spite of our talk, we have not 
produced the atmosphere of urgency. We take things in a 
leisurely fashion and expect someone else, whether it is another 
State or another country, to come to our help. That is a wrong 
approach fraught with perils. 

22. I need not tell you much about Kashmir. My informal 
talks in London led to no result, except virulent propaganda by 
Pakistan. The matter is likely to come up before the Security 
Council soon.^ I have made it clear that we are perfectly 
prepared to have a plebiscite and that we have withdrawn part of 
our army and are prepared to withdraw more of it from 
Kashmir, provided the Pakistan forces withdraw and we take 
such steps as are considered necessary, with the minimum of 
forces, to protect Kashmir. I do not myself see why this should 
come in the way of a fair plebiscite. 

23. You will have followed the developments in Nepal. 
Undoubtedly these constitute a great popular victory. The 
Government of India has no desire to interfere in the affairs of 
Nepal but circumstances have driven it into a position when its 
advice is important both from the point of view of the Nepalese 
Government and those who rebelled against it.^^ We are using 
our influence so as to bring about a peaceful transition in 
Nepal. It is of the utmost importance that peace and order 
should prevail there and a stable government should be 


34. On 21 Febmar}' 1951. 

35, On 8 January 1951, the Indian Government and the Nepalese 
representatives agreed to (1) introduction of democratic reforms by 
convening the constituent assembly, composed entirely of elected members, 
to prepare a Constitution for Nepal, (2) formation of an interim government 
comprising persons who represented popular opinion and followed the 
principle cf pint lespciisibility, and (3) allowing King Tribhuvan and .Mohun 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur tocGntiriue as King and Prime Minister respectively 
and ensuring considerable weightage to the Rana elemeoi; in the goverrioient. 
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established. We are anxious to expedite this as, till then, there 
will be no stability in Nepal. I hope that within the next few 
days some further steps will be taken. The King of Nepal has 
decided to return to Kathmandu before long.^^ The immediate 
thing to be done is for the interim government to be formed 
and to function. Meanwhile, some trouble continues both on 
the side of the Nepalese Government and the insurgents.^^ This 
is not on a big scale now but it comes very much in the way of a 
re-establishment of security. 

24. The U.P. Legislature, after prolonged labour, passed 
their Zamindari Abolition Bill.^^ This was assented to by the 
President, as a reference had been made to him by the 
Governor. As soon as this was done, large numbers of 
zamindars applied for and got injunctions from the High Court 
to stop any implementation of this legislation."^^ This raises very 
important points. Parliament, representing the will of the 
people, decides on certain essential social reforms. These are 

36. On 20 January 1951, King Tribhuvan announced his approval of the 
proclamation of 8 January and appealed for a ceasefire; and on 28 January he 
expressed his hope of returning to Kathmandu to help in making the new 
constitutional changes a success. 

37. On 16 January 1951 M.P. Koirala, President of the Nepali Congress, 
issued an order for a ceasefire in Nepal and appealed to “everyone to assist in 
the restoration of peace.” The members of the Nepali Congress were divided 
on the issue of implementation of the new political arrangement as they had 
not participated in any of the negotiations between the Ranas and the Indian 
Government. A serious situation developed in the western areas where the 
local leader of the party, K.I. Singh, refused to heed the directive for a 
ceasefire and continued the armed rebellion. 

38. Passed by the Assembly on lOJanuary; received the Upper House’s assent 
on 16January 1951, 

39. On 24 January 1951. 

40. Two benches of the Allahabad High Court sitting separately at 
Lucknow and Allahabad on 25 January 1951 issued interim injunctions 
restraining the State Government from taking steps under the U.P. Zamindari 
Abolition and Land Reforms Act. The interim injunction issued by 
Allahabad High Court restrained the Government from issuing even a 
notification under the Act while the Lucknow bench restrained the 
Government from taking possession of properties. 
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then, by a process of interpretation of the Constitution, held up 
by the judiciary. The result may well be trouble in the rural 
areas of the States concerned. It is the right of the judiciary to 
interpret the Constitution and to apply it and none of us can or 
should challenge that. But if the Constitution itself comes in 
our way, then surely it is time to change that Constitution to 
that extent. It is impossible to hang up urgent social changes 
because the Constitution comes in the way, according to the 
interpretation of courts. This has happened in Bihar also. We 
shall have to find a remedy, even though this might involve a 
change in the Constitution. 

25. Having returned today frotn Ahmedabad, I am naturally 
full of the proceedings of the All India Congress Committee. I 
confess that I do not feel quite happy at the atmosphere that 
prevailed there. Nevertheless, there was, I think, a full 
realization of the importance and urgency of the issues before 
us and, as a consequence, the main resolution of the 
A.I.C.C. was passed. I am enclosing a copy of this resolution.^^ 
This, I need hardly say, is not merely a resolution to be passed 
but something to be acted upon immediately in spirit and in 
letter. 

26. The Republic Day celebrations in various parts of the 
country are reported to have been a great success and there was 
a good deal of popular enthusiasm. In Delhi, the military 
parade as well as the historical pageant were most impressive. 
On this occasion these celebrations had more of a popular 
character about them than last year. This aspect has to be 
encouraged. 

41. The Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951, passed in June 1951, 
removed the zamindari acts from the purview of the courts. 

42. The Unity of Action resolution, passed on 30 January, inter alia 
appealed to all, including Congressmen, “to put aside their differences and 
co-operate for the larger causes which the Congress represents.” The 
resolution drew attention to the urgent tasks of raising food production, 
promoting cottage and small-scale industries and combatingsuch social evils as 
black-marketing and corruption. 

43. Not printed. 
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27. I should like you as well as many others as possible to see 
the International Engineering Exhibition, which is being held 
in Delhi. This will probably remain open for another six weeks 
or more. It is not only a fine exhibition and profitable to those 
who see it, but it shows also the advances in Indian engineering 
and in the great public works, more especially river valley 
schemes, that we are undertaking. Unfortunately not many 
people realize what constructive work is being done in India 
today. We hear much about the failings of Government and 
very little of these great advances. The work done so far in 
engineering projects as well as in scientific development has 
been remarkable. I attended the Indian Science Congress at 
Bangalore on the 2nd January. I was unable to be present, 
much as I wanted to go there, at the centenary celebration of 
the Geological Survey of India."^^ The great scientific 
laboratories that we have built up fill me with enthusiasm 
whenever I see them. By laying the foundations of large-scale 
scientific work, we have done something which is of essential 
importance for the future of India. The results may not come 
immediately, but they are bound to come. 

28. As you know, we are trying our utmost to cut down 
expenditure in the Central Government, sometimes, I regret to 
say, at the expense of many desirable schemes. There is no 
escape from this at present and I hope your Government will 
also economize to the best of its ability. It is as a part of this 
economy drive, as well as to bring about greater efficiency in 
our work, that there has been a reorganization of some 
Ministries in the Central (Government 

29. The next session of Parliament begins on February 5th. 
This will have important work to consider, apart from the 
Budget, I do not envy the Finance Minister in the preparation 
of his Budget this year. It is a very difficult task when our 


44. Held at Calcutta on 14 January 1951. 

45. The Ministries of Food and Agriculture were amalgamated on 17 
January 1951. 
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resources are so limited and when we cannot do so much that 
we want to do. But even more important for us is to think hard 
as to what general line of policy we should adopt to meet the 
economic situation which faces us. Merely to economize, and 
that too in useful projects, cannot by itself lead to any kind of 
progress. It is at best a static position and it may be worse. 
Therefore, it has become necessary to go deeper into this 
question. We are giving earnest thought to it in the Planning 
Commission and I hope that in the course of the next two 
months or so, we shall be able to put forward certain proposals 
for your consideration. I hope you are also giving thought to 
these matters and I shall welcome an expression of your views 
on them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39 


New Delhi 
7 February, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I should like to draw your particular attention to certain 
reliable reports that we have received about the activities of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. It appears that the Hindu Mahasabha has 
decided upon a definite plan of creating communal trouble. 
They feel that there is no other way of achieving their objective, 
whatever that might be. They are not likely to go far by the 
normal democratic methods. So, rather foolishly, they think in 
terms of having communal riots and thus gaining two 
objectives. The first is to frighten and drive away Muslims and 
the second is to make Hindus anti- Government and anti- 
Congress, because Government is likely to take action against 
them in case of trouble. 

Such riots usually take place by the story of some case of cow- 
slaughter. This enrages the Hindus in the neighbourhood who 
then attack and loot their Muslim neighbours. It is patent that, 
in existing circumstances, there is very little chance of any 
Muslims indulging in cow-slaughter in rural or other areas, 
when they know the strong feeling against it . 

Recently, such allegations of cow- slaughter were made in 
Bihar and they were followed by riots and the killing and 
looting of Muslims.^ The Bihar Government took strong action 
immediately. 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. A sadhn who had protested against cow-slaughter at Kumardhubi in 
Dhanbad district was murdered on 30 January 1951. This led to rioting on the 
following day in which several Muslims were killed and some houses burnt. 
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■ of the Hintlu Mahasabha at P«o«a. 

At the last session ^ ^,ere made.'' 'Fhose 

objectionable and very vnu ^ay the Hindu 

speeches Further iniormation received 

Mahasabha mind was , „,^,ch more mischiet 

us tends to show that they .ending you this 

*ou.d be careM., watched 

and action taken where necessary. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. N.B. Khare, presiding responsible for India’s 

Vlahasabha on 24 December 1950. held J ,hat “India was 

partition, and critiching India’s policy towards Nepal 

nobody’s darling.” He. m pameu . , nalUative ” Khare also criticized 

„dd..cHb.d.h.N,h™-U.,u..P.a ^ . P^'» ,n 

Sheikh Abdullah's /^^h " party was not afraid of Pakistan. 

Jammu and Kashmir and said that his Party was 


My dear Chief Minister, 


New Delhi 
18 February, 1951 


There has been no marked change in the international 
situation since I wrote to you last. So far as Korea is concerned, 
the United Nations, at the instance of the United States, passed 
a resolution branding China as an aggressor.^ This resolution, 
as originally drafted, also suggested that some sanctions should 
be applied against China. Under pressure of the United 
Kingdom and some other countries, a slight variation was made 
and this sanctions clause was dropped.^ But a committee was 
appointed to consider this question. Although the resolution 
was toned down to some extent by this variation, in effect, it 
produced the result that we feared.^ The door to any 
negotiations was practically shut in spite of the fact that some 
kind of a Good Offices Committee was proposed to be 


1. On 1 February 1951. 

2. It was agreed on 29 January 1951 (1) to postpone the application of 
sanctions till the results of the efforts of the Good Offices Committee for 
resolving the Korean crisis became known, and (2) to change the phrase in the 
U.S. resolution that the Beijing Government “has rejected” all calls for 
ceasefire to read as “has not accepted”. 

3. On 3 February, China rejected the U.N. resolution and declared that no 
ceasefire negotiations or peaceful settlement of the Korean crisis was possible. 
On the same day, Zhou En-lai accused the United States of being an aggressor 
in Korea and Taiwan and alleged that she had aggressive designs on Indo 
China and South East Asia. 
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appointed to carry on negotiations."* This rather dual 
approach, i.e,, of branding China as an aggressor and thinking 
in terms of sanctions, and at the same time suggesting 
negotiations, was self-contradictory and could hardly be 
expected to produce any results. China considered it an insult 
and refused to have anything to do with the Good Offices 
Committee. Perhaps, the passing of the resolution produced a 
certain feeling of satisfaction in the United States. But, I am 
sure that the U.K., Canada and some other countries were 
rather unhappy and, indeed, the Canadian representative, 
although voting for the resolution, described it as “premature 
and unwise.” 

2. On behalf of India, Shri B.N. Rau voted against it and 
explained our position fully and franldy.^ Subsequently, the 
President of the U.N. invited India to join the three-man Good 
Offices Committee. We were unable to accept this offer ^ 
because that Good Offices Committee was a child of this 
resolution and could only function in terms of it. After some 
delay, this Committee was appointed.^ But it is obvious that it 
can do nothing effective as China refuses to deal with it.^ We 
have some indications, however, that China would like to go 
ahead with negotiations, and it has been rather vaguely 
suggested that any proposal for such negotiations, outside the 

4. The resolution, affirming faith in the U.N.’s ability to bring about an 
end to war in Korea through negotiations, requested the President to name 
two persons to work on the committee. 

5. B.N. Rau said the chances of success through negotiations were marred 
as the resolution proposing negotiations also condemned a Government. He 
thought that the Arab-Asian resolution would have brought about ceasefire 
within perhaps a week. 

6. On 4 February, Nehru announced that India would not join the Good 
Offices Committee. 

7. It was formally constituted on 12 February 1951 with the President N. 
Entezam of Iran, Sven Gratstrom of Sweden and Louis Padilla of Mexico as its 
members. 

8. On 3 February 1951, Zhou En-lai refused to recognize the legal status of 
the Good Offices Committee and described it as “an attempt to deceive good- 
hearted but naive peace-loving people. ” 
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United Nations, might be acceptable. It is rather doubtful if 
any such step is likely to be taken in the near future. 

3. Meanwhile, war goes on in Korea and that country is being 
utterly ruined. For some weeks, there was no major fighting 
and it was indeed rumoured that the Chinese forces had been 
partly withdrawn from Korea. The U.N. forces, which had 
previously been drifting southward, far beyond Seoul, found 
that there was no pressure upon them, and recovering 
gradually, advanced northwards. This removal of immediate 
danger led to a more optimistic view being taken of the military 
situation, and yet there was little reason for this. Lately, North 
Korean resistance, aided by the Chinese, has stiffened. 

4. You must have seen the statement I made in Parliament 
about the Far Eastern situation,^ as well as about Kashmir. I 
dealt with the Kashmir position rather fully because there has 
been a great deal of misconception in regard to it. A spate of 
virulent propaganda, accompanied by threats of holy war, has 
been going on in Pakistan, and the British and American press 
has apparently got leather unnerved by this propaganda and 
threats. There has been much criticism of India in regard to 
Kashmir in the foreign press.^^ Those countries, which do not 
approve of our Far Eastern policy, have tried to draw invidious 


9. Nehru said on 12 February that there had been general agreement at the 
Commonwealth Conference that Korea should be unified and by free election 
decide its future and elect its own government. There was discussion as to 
whether a ceasefire should precede or follow the negotiations. One of the 
points in dispute was the future of Taiwan. He stated that if the “unfortunate 
error” of keeping China out from the U.N. had not been committed, much of 
the trouble that followed could have been avoided. 

10. He said, “irrespective of what Pakistan said or did, India stood by the 
pledge given to the people of Kashmir and subsequently to the United Nations 
to enable the former to decide their future.” 

11. For example, The Times (London) wrote on 8 February 1951: “No one 
knowing the intensity of the present feeling in Pakistan over Kashmir can fail 
to sympathize with Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s anxiety to get the dispute settled. 
Outside observers rarely seem to trust Nehru that he equally wanted the 
problem settled.” 
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comparisons between that policy and our Kashmir policy. For 
my part, I am convinced that the policy we have pursued in 
regard to Korea and China has been fundamentally right. 
Indeed, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference very 
largely agreed with it, although some of the Commonwealth 

countries did not act in consonance with it at the United 

12 

Nations subsequently. 

5. As regards Kashmir, the position, in spite of its 
complications, is a simple one. We have agreed to a plebiscite 
and we still stand by that agreement. We are prepared to have 
the plebiscite on the fairest possible terms and to give authority 
to the Plebiscite Commissioner to supervise this plebiscite fully. 
We are prepared to withdraw our troops to the utmost extent 
compatible with security. We have already withdrawn a good 
part of our forces from there, even though Pakistan has not 
done so. We could withdraw even more if Pakistan withdrew 
her forces. Apart from keeping her Army in Kashmir state 
territory, Pakistan continues to indulge in hysterical campaigns 
full of threats of war. It is clear that there can be no settlement 
or agreement so long as these threats are held out. It seems to 
me equally clear that no plebiscite is possible with this 
background of holy war. 

6. It is said sometimes that the life of Pakistan depends upon 
the possession of Kashmir. It is not quite clear what this means, 
but sometimes it is explained that this refers to the fact that the 
headwaters of certain Punjab rivers are in Kashmir state 
territory. These rivers are the Indus, the Jhelum and the 
Chenab. This argument has no force whatever. The Indus 
flows through the far north of Kashmir state through 
mountainous territory and no one has ever thought of 
interfering with this flow. The Jhelum comes out of the 
Kashmir Valley through deep gorges and runs on to the Punjab. 
Probably nothing short of an atom bomb will affect its course. 
As for the Chenab, it is a physical possibility, though very 


12. See ante, pp. 316-318 and 331, 
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difficult, to drain away part of these waters. Practically 
speaking, all these have no significance. In any event, it should 
be perfectly easy to have an agreement about these rivers with 
any assurances or guarantees that might be necessary. The fact 
of the matter is that the Kashmir problem is not considered by 
Pakistan as a political or economic problem. It would be easy 
enough to settle it on that basis. But it is definitely not easy for 
any settlement to be reached which is based on religious 
divisions or on threats. 

7. For many days now, we have been waiting for the Kashmir 
matter to come up again before the Security Council. Rumours 
float about to the effect that the U.K. and the U.S.A. are busy 
evolving some kind of a resolution for the Security Council 
We have no idea yet of what this resolution is likely to be. That 
is rather curious, for one would have thought that the only 
chance of success of such a resolution was to have it framed in 
consultation with the parties concerned. 

8. It appears probable that the U.S. Congress will agree to 
sending us one million tons of foodgrains. The Px'esident of the 
United States has recommended this, but I must confess that 
some of his suggestions in this connection are rather odd.^^ One 
of these is that there should be propaganda in India to the 
effect that America had given us these foodgrains. We shall be 
duly grateful if we get any assistance of this kind from the U.S., 
because our position in regard to food is a very difficult one. 
But it will be unfortunate if any attempt is made to attach 

13. B.N. Rail informed Nehru on 6 February that Britain was 
uncommunicative on the Kashmir issue and it was learnt that she and the 
U.S.A. proposed to introduce in the Security Council a resolution for partial 
plebiscite, and Pakistan was perhaps aware of it. 

14. In a special message to' the Congress on 12 February 1951, Truman 
asked for authorization for two million tons of foodgrains. Of this, only one 
million tons should be made available immediately to meet urgent needs; 
appropriation of funds for the second instalment of one million tons should be 
deferred until the current food situation in India became clearer and 
arrangements for supply were also setiied. 
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strings to such a gift. We have to wait, for the present, for the 
resolution of the U.S. Congress. 

9. As you know, we have strained every nerve to get food from 
outside. We hope to get over the difficult period this year, 
though full relief cannot be given. The basic fact of the food 
situation, however, stares us in the face. We cannot be 
dependent in regard to it on foreign countries for long. It is 
essential that we make ourselves more or less self-sufficient. If 
we do not do so and crisis comes over the world, then we shall 
be left high and dry and might not be able to get food from 
abroad. I feel that there is far too much of a tendency among 
some States to look forward to food from outside or through the 
Centre and not think and work with the urgent desire of 
producing enough food for their own needs. Those States that 
have some surplus hold on to it. If unfortunately war comes, 
then our position will become difficult indeed. Therefore, it is 
of essential importance that we should try our utmost to rely on 
our resources and to increase them. 

10. Very recently the King of Nepal returned to his capital 
after nearly a hundred days’ stay in Delhi. Recent 
developments in Nepal have demonstrated, I think, the 
essential soundness of the policy we adopted and the advice we 
gave.^^ The first and very difficult stage is now over. But, in 
some ways, an even more difficult stage remains. It would be 
absurd to imagine that ail the basic conflicts and problems of 
Nepal have been solved. Far from it. But we have got over a big 
hurdle and pointed the way for a solution. The next month or 
two will show how far the Nepalese people are capable of 
working together for the solution of their many problems. 

11. During the last two weeks, two more national 
laboratories have been started — one at Roorkee ^ and the 

15. On 15 February 1951. 

16. See p; 323. 

17. The Central Building 'Research Institute was inaiigurated on- 10 
February 1951. t ; 
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in Lucknow.’® This completes our programme for these 
tories. Some of them are working fully, some are likely to 
dy soon, and in regard to one or two, building operations 
)egun. I think that the building and equipping of these 
tories in a very short time, and the work that they are 
redounds greatly to the credit of India. It is an 
ement of which we might well be proud. These 
tories are first-rate both in appearance and the work 


Ne sent Shri N.R. Pillai,’® Cabinet Secretary, to Karachi 
days ago“ to start talks about a trade, settlement between 
and Pakistan. It is obvious that, normally speaking, there 
I be full trade between these two countries. It is harmful 
h to put barriers to it. Yet, because of political and other 
erations, these barriers have continued. We should like 
er them and to have openings in them, even though we 
t wholly remove them at present. In the course of a day or 
conference is going to be held in Karachi to explore 
bject of trade further. 

■ need not remind you of the urgent necessity for every 
my. For the central budget, we have sat day after day 
to reduce our expenditure not only on capital projects. 
Iso on recurring expenditure. We have demobilized a 
ler of our Army men and we propose to continue this 
ss. We are anxious to put India on a firm basis, so that we 
dvance later on. I hope your Government is following the 
policy. 

In our budgets, we frequently find very large estimates for 
lings. Most of the money we have got goes into brick, water 

Nehru inaugurated the Central Drug Research Institute on 17 February 

. For b.fn. see VoL 1, p. 174. 

. On 9 February 1951. 

. The conference at the level of officials was held from 19 to 25 February 
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and cement, I think that we should revise this policy and, 
except for very special buildings, we should try to carry on with 
relatively cheaper structures. Our Cabinet has strongly 
recommended this. It does not matter if a cheaper structure 
cannot survive more than a few years. We can use it till then 
and save heavy capital expenditure now. 

15. You have, no doubt, learnt that Shri Mahavir Tyagi,^^ 
M.P., has been appointed a Minister of State in the Finance 
Ministry I am sure that we shall profit by this appointment. 

16. Three days ago, I made a statement in Parliament in 
w’^hich I referred to certain periodicals in India. While 
appreciating the role of newspapers generally, I pointed out 
that some weekly periodicals specially had passed all limits of 
decency and were carrying on persistently a propaganda full of 
falsehood and malice. Normally one does not take notice of this 
kind of thing, as even a denial gives publicity to an allegation. 
But to remain silent may also have bad consequences. In any 
event, this matter requires full consideration. I have appealed 
to newspaper editors to tahe it in hand.^"^ If they fail, then 
something else will have to be thought of, 

17. I returned to Delhi from Lucknow at quarter past eleven 
this morning. About half an hour after that I was informed of 
the sudden death of my colleague, Shri Khurshed Lai, 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Communication. He felt 

22. (1899-1980). Congressman from U.P.; suffered imprisonment during 
freedom struggle several times; member, Constituent Assembly, 1946-49, of 
Lok Sabha, 1952-67 and of Rajya Sabha, 1970-74; Union Minister of Revenue 
and Expenditure, 1951-53, of Defence Organization, 1953-57, and of 
Rehabilitation, 1964-66; Chairman, Fifth Finance Commission, 1968-69. 

23. On 16 February 1951. 

24. Nehru said: “What I am specially concerned about is the degradation 
of a section of our press, and the journalists should consider this matter with 
all seriousness and prevent this degradation which cannot but affect the 
public life of our country . ” 

25. On 18 February 1951. 

26. For b. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 217. 
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unwell last evening and spent a very bad night. This morning 
he was removed to Willingdon Nursing Home where he died 
soon after as a result of a heart attack. He had previously suffered 
from thrombosis, but for a considerable time past he had had 
no particular trouble to our knowledge. His death has been a 
very severe blow to us in many ways. He had amply justified his 
appointment by his work and was one of the most popular 
Members of Parliament. Both by his ability, tact and good 
humour, he had shown his capacity to undertake wider 
responsibilities. After much thought we had decided to appoint 
him as our High Commissioner in Pakistan, a post which is of first 
importance. For some of us, and I am of that number, he was a 
personal friend with whom we had been associated in public 
work for nearly 30 years. It is, thus, a matter of deep grief to me to 
report this to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
19 February, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister. * 

In a recent letter ^ I drew your attention to the deliberate 
attempts being made by the Hindu Mahasabha to create 
communal trouble. Information has reached us that the 
coming Holt festival may be specially utilized for this purpose. 
You will remember that it was during this Holt festival last year 
that trouble took place in many parts of Uttar Pradesh and in 
some other States also. I would, therefore, request you to take 
every possible precaution on this occasion. 

Usually police officials and others take part in the Holi 
festivities or play games and matches. As they are otherwise 
occupied, the hooligan elements have a chance of misbehaving. 
This might be borne in mind. 

Apart from police arrangements, it would be desirable if 
Congress and other workers were encouraged to keep wide 
awake on this occasion and try to control the public. Civil 
authorities should be particularly kept up to the mark and 
informed that it is their special responsibility that no trouble 
occurs in the areas under their control. If trouble does take 
place, it will not redound to their credit and will be a black 
mark against them. 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters, 
k Seean^e, item 39, 
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Precautions should be taken in every Statef but special 
attention should be paid to this matter in Bengal, U.P., Bihar, 
Hyderabad and Rajasthan. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Even §o, the //o/?' celebrations on 23 March were marred by some clashes in 
Bareilly where seven persons were killed and 23 injured and in Kanpur, 
Jalandhar, Kapurthala and Jabalpur. 
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New Delhi 
2 March, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding facts since I wrote tp you last are the 
presentation of the central budgets, both railway ^ and 
general.^ Also the conclusion of the Indo- Pakistan Trade 
Agreement.^ 

2. The two budgets have naturally drawn a good deal of 
attention all over the country and are being fully discussed. I do 
not wish to write much about them, but I would like to point 
out that in drawing up both these budget estimates and in 
considering the policy underlying them, we have thought a 
little more of the future than of the present. It was not very 
difficult perhaps to lay greater stress on the present and thus to 
get the approval of large numbers of people, who normally 
think only of the present. But if we make ourselves responsible 
for the governance of India, we have always to think of 
tomorrow and the day after. In fact, the whole idea of planning 
means that we think of the future. Therefore, to some extent, 
we have sacrificed present benefits, so that our position might 
be stronger later on. We have not hesitated to raise, by a 
fraction, railway fares or to raise fresh taxes. This may not be 
the way of the normal politician, more especially on the eve of 
general elections. But I am convinced that we would have 
shirked our duty if we had tried (as we could easily have done) 

1. On 22 February 1951. 

2. On 28 February 1951. 

3. The Agreement, to last sixteen months, was signed at Karachi on 25 
February 1951. While India agreed to recognize the Pakistani rupee at par 
value and supply textiles, coal and cement, Pakistan agreed to supply raw 
jute, cotton, rice and wheat. Both countries also agreed to place a number of 
items under the Open General Licence. 
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by joggling of figures to present a more rosy picture. It is time 
that we faced reality and prepared to meet its challenge. Only 
thus can we prove the mettle we are made of. 

3. Our railway budget is a record of continuous and, if I may 
say so, rather remarkable progress. I remember, and you would 
remember, the condition of our railways three or four years 
ago. The War deprived us of locomotives, wagons and rails and 
we were badly in need of them. The partition made matters 
worse in many ways. Vast quantities of goods, which could not 
be transported, lay piled up in Bombay, Calcutta and 
elsewhere. Our coal could not reach its destination without long 
delay. The trains were terribly crowded and hardly ever ran to 
time. Gradually we have met the ravages of the war years and 
the partition and built up anew our railway system. It is very far 
from perfect and the amenities we provide for our passengers 
are the barest minimum. Yet even there a marked 
improvement is visible. Transport now is swift and sure. Our 
railways have been given heavy tasks in regard to transport in 
recent years and they have carried them out with speed and 
efficiency, I think that, among our achievements of these years, 
the improvement in our railway position is one that should 
occupy a very prominent place and our Railway Minister ^ 
deserves full credit for this. 

4. We have in this case, as often in others, two demands 
which are mutually contradictory. There is the demand, which 
I think is justified, for greater amenities;^ and there is the 
demand for no rise in fares or even reduction of them. It is not 
possible to have it both ways and so we have decided that it is 
far better to improve the railways in every way, give further 
amenities and strengthen their financial position for the future. 


4. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Forb.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 44. 

5. During the debate on the railway budget, some members pleaded for 
better conditions of travel for passengers. 

6. H.N. Kunzru, criticizing the increase on 28 February, suggested that 
third class fares be increased only by 1/2 a pie rather than 1 pie per mile as 
suggested in the budget. 
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The cost for this has to be met and it can only be met by raising 
the fares. That rise has been very little and though 
undoubtedly it will be an inconvenience to many, it is no 
marked burden. The very act of doing so is an act of some 
courage for our Railway Minister. 

5. It is undoubtedly true that with an effort we can prevent 
wastage, improve the administration and stop or lessen such 
corruption as might exist. But all this, even if done 
satisfactorily, does not give us an answer to the principal 
problem of development, of adding to the wealth of the 
country, or ultimately dealing v/ith the curse of poverty. 
Progress and development have to be paid for. There is no 
other way. The methods of paying for it may differ somewhat, 
but ultimately they involve some privation, some tightening of 
the belt, for all our people. There is no escape from this and the 
sooner all of us realize it, the better. The Soviet Union made 
considerable progress, but she paid for it terribly. Ultimately 
progress will depend upon our savings, or possibly on 
borrowings, which have to be paid back. It will depend, of 
course, on the way ' we utilize such savings and the general 
policy that we pursue. 

6. It is this general policy which has been considered by the 
Planning Commission for these many months. It was no good 
their putting forward some kind of an idealistic programme 
which had little basis in reality. Therefore, they had to get to 
grips with facts and reality and to consult not only our 
Ministries at the Centre but also the State Governments, They 
did not have a clean slate to write upon. We have to build on 
the foundations we have, though possibly in doing so we may 
remove some obstruction or some ancient relic. The Planning 
Commission has wrestled with these basic problems and I hope 
that within a brief period it will issue its first report containing 
its recommendations.^ Because of our limited resources, it is 
essential that we apply them to the best advtintage. That raises 

7. The report was published on 9 July 1951. 
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the question of priorities. Sometimes it is said that there is no 
need for planning as our resources are limited. That reasoning 
depends upon false premises. Planning is thought by some of 
these people to consist of some major schemes and if we cannot 
pay for them, let us not have any planning. As a matter of fact, 
though planning is always desirable, it is just when resources 
are limited that planning becomes absolutely essential, so that 
those limited resources might not be diverted into wrong 
channels or suffer from a wrong policy. Planning must be 
carefully thought out with some kind of the picture of the 
future kept in view. Planning must have the largest measure of 
co-coperation from the public, if it is to succeed in the degree 
that we want it to succeed. It is from this viewpoint that the 
Planning Commission has been working and I hope that your 
Governments will continue to give it all the co-operation that is 
needed. 

7. To revert to the budgets. I think that everyone will agree 
that these budgets are clean, straightforward and honest 
documents which placed the economic position of the country 
frankly before the people and have devised methods so as to 
better it. There is nothing very remarkable about them, no 
purple patches, or far-reaching changes. But there is an 
indication in them of the way we are looking and the policy we 
wish to pursue. On the whole, they tell us of a basically sound 
position of our economy.® They tell us also that hard work and a 
measure of privation will be necessary for all of us if we wish to 
go ahead in this hard and competitive world of ours. 

8. In drawing up our budget and in laying down our 
general policy, we have to keep in view the world situation and 
the dangers inherent in it. At any moment we may have to face 

8. In his budget speech, C.D. Deshmukh stated that industrial 
production especially in cement,, steel. aijd coal had increased during 1950-51, 
the capital markets showed signs of revival for the first time since the recession 
in 1946 and sterling balances and the balance of payments position was 
favourable. N. Gopalawami Ayyangar told Parliament on 22 February that 
gross receipts of railways showed an improvement over the past years. 
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some of these dangers and it is necessary, therefore, to have a 
firm economic foundation for this purpose. Most major 
countries are today spending vast sums of money in huge 
rearmament programmes. We are rather unique in this 
respect. When armies are growing up in Europe and America 
and more and more we hear the tramp of armed men 
elsewhere, in India we have had the courage to reduce our 
army. We have done so after the most careful thought, for the 
primary duty of a Government is to take no risks about the 
country’s security. We do not think we have taken any undue 
risk. We have fine defence services and we are proud of them. 
But strength depends more on quality than on principle. 
Strength depends not merely on the defence services but also on 
the productive capacity and the economic foundation of a 
country. It depends finally on morale and that unquenchable 
spirit which never surrenders to evil or accepts defeat. We have 
to keep all these facts in view. The defence forces cannot carry 
on unless they are fed continuously by the nation’s productive 
apparatus. Therefore, while making every endeavour to keep 
up our army, navy and air force at a high level of efficiency, we 
have also given thought to those basic foundations which make 
not only the defence services but the nation generally function 
in a satisfactory manner. We cannot do all that we want to do 
because of our limited resources, but we can apply those 
resources to the best advantage. 

9. You will notice that in spite of our financial difficulties, we 
have gone ahead with our plans for our major schemes and 
productive enterprises We attach the greatest value to these, 


9. Expenditure on the army during the year was reduced by Rs. 12.^8 
crores, and the Finance Minister hoped for “further reductions.” 

10. Increased allocations were made for further development of the 
railways and of posts and telegraphs, the setting up of a fertilizer factory at 
Sindri and a machine-tool factory at Bangalore, and for ship-building, and 
the manufacture of dry cables. Allocations were also made for promoting the 
welfare of scheduled castes and tribes and for providing food subsidies. States 
were given Joans for work on river valley projects, industrial housing and 
‘Grow-More-Food’ schemes. 
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for they represent, more than anything else, the promise of the 
future. We have also provided, more than before, for the 
rehabilitation of displaced persons.^^ In this connection, I 
should like to say that while a great deal remains to be done and 
many refugees are still homeless and unhappy, a very great 
number of these displaced persons have been provided for,^^ If 
this picture is looked at as a whole and in perspective, the work 
of rehabilitation that we have done is remarkable and can well 
compare with any like work in any other part of the world. 

10. Recently have broken the long-standing deadlock 
between India and Pakistan in regard to trade. Here again we 
judged the question as dispassionately as possible without 
allowing pure sentiment to govern our actions. We thought 
naturally in terms of India’s good. People accused us of a 
surrender to Pakistan;^^ others say that if we had to recognize 
the par value of the Pakistan rupee, why did we not do so a year 
ago or more?^^ I think these questions and complaints arise 
from a misconception of the situation. We were perfectly 
justified in not recognizing the Pakistani rupee for a variety of 
reasons. Indeed those reasons would inevitably have led, as they 
almost led, to a devaluation of that rupee. But the Korean war 
and the tremendous rearmament programmes of various 
countries suddenly made a great difference. Countries which 
supplied certain forms of primary produce could now sell 

11 . The total sum provided in 1951-52 was Rs. 35 crores compared to Rs. 20 
crores in 1950-51. 

12. By this time, 626,000 families from West Pakistan, and 185,000 families 
from East Pakistan had been allotted land. They also received as loan a sum 
of Rs. 76,000.000. 

13. In its editorial of 28 February 1951, Amrit Bazar Patrika described the 
Agreement as “senseless surrender” and hoped that “this surrender will not be 
the beginning of further surrender under ‘altered circumstances’ of which the 
Government of India may be suddenly conscious one fine morning. ” 

14. Asoka Mehta, General Secretary of the Socialist Party, said on 26 
February that “after many months of barren controversy and economic loss 
we have been compelled to arrive at an agreement more or less on the terms 
that were available earlier.” 

15. The primary products included jute goods, raw cotton, cotton waste, 
raw wool, raw oils, seeds, gums, resins, lac, hides and skins^ tin, etc. 
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their goods for very high prices. It became a sellers’ market for 
them with plenty of bidders for their commodities. Because of 
this we made some profit also. Because of this the Pakistan 
rupee, which had grown very weak, became strong again. 
World conditions now supported the exchange value of that 
rupee. For us to continue not to recognize it would have been 
completely unrealistic. Therefore, we decided to take this step. 
It is true that many people will consider it as some kind of a 
surrender simply because we have opposed it previously. But I 
am quite certain that, in existing circumstances, it was the right 
step. The matter was considered very fully by our Economic 
Committee of the Cabinet and the Cabinet itself before we 
came to this important decision. 

11. We have had many conflicts with Pakistan during the 
past three and a half years. It has always been our desire to put 
an end to them because we were convinced that this would 
benefit our country, as well as, of course, Pakistan. We did not 
look upon this question from the point of view of just injuring 
Pakistan, even though there might be a consequent injury to 
our own interests also. If a trade agreement benefits us and at 
the same time benefits Pakistan, we have nothing to complain 
of. The test is what good it does to us. It is an additional gain 
that it removes a barrier between India and Pakistan. I wish 
that the other barriers still remaining might also go. But, as you 
know, it is not our fault that those other, barriers continue. So 
far as the evacuee property and canal waters questions are 
concerned, we made every effort to come to terms and even 

offered an independent joint tribunal which Pakistan did not 
^ 16 

accept. 

12. There remains Kashmir. As I write this, this major 
question is being argued before the Security Council. The U.K. 
and the U.S.A. representatives at the Security Council have 


16. See ante, p. 230. 
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sponsored a joint resolution which you must have seen?^ This 
resolution is extraordinary in many ways. To the unwary it 
might perhaps appear a fair approach to a solution, but it is far 
the worst approach that has thus far been made and therefore 
it is bound to fail. It is extraordinary because it puts aside and 
ignores agreements already arrived at between India and 
Pakistan and the United Nations Commission. It is 
extraordinary because it ignores completely what we have 
repeatedly said and it lays down a procedure which, its sponsors 
must have known, will be rejected by us utterly. What the 
motives of the U.K. and the U.S.A. might have been in 
sponsoring this resolution, I cannot say. But the whole 
approach is anti-India and, if I may say so, against logic and 
the facts of the situation. So far as we are concerned, the only 
course open to us is to reject it completely and to have no truck 
with it. We have advised our representative, Shri B.N. Rau, to 
do so.^^ We have told him not to move any amendments and 
not to try to improve the resolution here and there. The whole 
thing is bad and we wish to have nothing to do with it. We 
realize that the Security Council, constituted as it is today, is 
very likely to follow the lead of the U.S.A. and the U.K. It is 
with full knowledge of this that we have come to our decision 
and we are prepared for any consequences that might flow 
from that decision. 

13. I have drawn your attention previously to the astonishing 
campaign fox jehad and holy war which has been going on for 
many months in Pakistan. It passes my comprehension how any 

17. The resolutions introduced on 21 February, proposed that to solve the 
Kashmir dispute by *'free and impartial plebiscite,” the Security Council 
should appoint its representative to effect: (1) demilitarization of the state on 
the basis of Dixon’s recommendations; (2) conduct a plebiscite with the help 
of either local or U.N. forces; and (3) cany out boundary readjustments 
between India and Pakistan based on economic and geographical 
considerations. In case of failure, the resolution suggested arbitration by a 
person appointed by the International Court of Justice, and took strong 
exception to proposed elections to the Constituent Assembly in the state. 

18. On 1 March 1951, the Security Council was informed of India’s 
rejection of the resolution. 
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agreement can be reached when one of the major parties is 
always talking of war. We do not want war and we shall not 
take any step towards war, but also we will not submit to threats 
of war. What kind of plebiscite can take place with this threat 
continually facing us? 

14. An important piece of legislation, which has recently 
been passed by Parliament, relates to preventive detention.^^ 
You know how I dislike such measures, and yet there was no 
course open to us but to have some legislation on this subject. 
The present act is much milder than its predecessor^^ and I 
hope that it will be applied with due care and only when there 
is absolute necessity for it. People talk of civil liberties being 
endangered by it. That is partly true. But it is also true that 
there are groups in the country openly waging war and a war 
which consists largely of individual murder and acts of 
terrorism. I confess I have little sympathy for these brutalities 
and inhumanities, whatever cover they may have. 

15. Two private bills gave rise to some discussion in Parliament. 
One dealt with what is known as vanaspati or hydrogenated 

19. For example, on 26 February, Nurul Amin, Premier of East Bengal, 
declared that the “people and the Government of Pakistan will not budge an 
inch from their commitment of liberating 40 lakhs of Muslims of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. Pakistan may resort to any method forced on her by 
unavoidable circumstances.” 

20. The Preventive Detention Bill, passed by Parliament on 19 February, 
was enacted on 21 February 1951. The Act was a renewal of the Preventive 
Detention Act (1950) which had lapsed. 

21; The 1951 Act made it obligatory for the Government to refer all cases of 
detention to the advisory board whose advice was made binding on the 
Government. It also introduced a system of parole for detenus. 

22. As stated by the Home Minister on 9 February in Parliament, the 
President of the Civil Liberties Committee of West Bengal and 30 “eminent, 
lawyers” of the Calcutta High Court had in a note of protest described the Act 
as “not only dangerous” but a “stigma on free India.” In the debate on 10 
February, K.T. Shah discounted the fears “of threat to the State” in case “the 
freedom to the fullest extent as the Constitution permits” was given. 
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vegetable oil^^ and the other with the preser\'ation of cattle.^^ 
Both these matters have importance and should be considered 
dispassionately. Unfortunately a good deal of sentiment and 
passion come into the picture.^^ There is no one in India who 
does not desire to preserve milch cattle and we have to find out 
the best way of doing so. But the fact to be remembered is that 
India which respects animal life so much perhaps treats its 
animals worse than almost any country. It is not by sentiment 
and appeals to religious passion that we can solve this or any 
other problem. As it is, our food supply is greatly affected by 
the vast number of either useless animals who have to be fed or 
wild animals which destroy. Recently, there has been a 
dangerous locust menace in the Punjab It appears that this 
was partly due at least to a misplaced religious sentiment in a 
certain part of India, which came in the way of the destruction 
of locust eggs. Fortunately there is no such scruple in the 
Punjab. The whole population of the affected districts has been, 
organized to destroy this pest which can do incalculable harm. 

16. The food situation continues to be very difficult, though 
there is some hope. There has been some restoration of the cut 

27 

in the rations of heavy manual workers. We hope that within 


23. The Bill on “prohibition of manufacture and import of hydrogenated 
vegetable oils” was moved in April 1950. It had elicited 14,485 petitions in its 
favour by 10 February 1951. On 26 February, K.M. Munshi informed 
Parliament that the Government proposed to introduce a Bill after it received 
the recommendation of the committee which was looking into the issue. 
Later, as per the committee’s findings, the Government decided against 
imposing a ban on the import, manufacture and distribution of vanaspati. 

24. The Bill was discussed in Parliament on 26 February 1951. 

25. The discussions on 26 February on preservafion of cattle was dominated 
by some members’ insistence on a ban on cow slaughter chiefly on religious 
grounds. 

26. The districts of Hoshiarpur, Kangra, Jalandhar, Ambala, Hissar and 
Amritsar were worst affected by the swarms of locusts, which had to be 
destroyed before further multiplication. 

27. The reduction had specially affected the daily supply of free rice to 
colliery labour and the plantation workers. This was restored from 19 
February as per the directive of the Ministry of Food. 
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a month or so it might be possible to restore the cut in regard to 
other people. Food continues to come to the country from the 
ends of the earth. But this is just sufficient to keep us going. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. Congress is considering the supply of two 
million tons of foodgrains to India.^^ 

17. As regards sugar and gur, the Government of Inaia as you 
know, have fixed ceiling prices of gur in various States and a 
ceiling price of khandsari in the producing areas of Uttar 
Pradesh They have also authorized that prices of khandsari 
in other areas may be fixed after allowing for freight, 
merchandizing and incidental charges such as are approved for 
sugar. From market reports received from various States, it 
appears that the prices of gur and khandsari in most of the 
areas are still above the ceilings, more especially khandsari 
prices in the U.P. are still very high. The prices of rab, which 
should be lower than those of gur, are higher than gur in parts 
of the U.P. It is necessary that State Governments should take 
stringent measures to enforce the prices fixed in order to make 
gur and khandsari available to the consumer at reasonable rates 
and to prevent undue production oi gur and khandsari. It has 
been suggested that stocks be frozen to such an extent as may 
be necessary and then such stocks should be resold at controlled 
prices. I would, therefore, request you to take necessary action 
in this matter. 

18. In a few days’ time we are going to have the First Asian 
Games in Delhi. About 600 athletes have come from different 
countries of Asia. This is a significant event not only for Delhi 

28. On 12 February, Truman asked the Congress to authorize the supply of 
two million tons of foodgi'ains to India on grant basis with India paying the 
freight charges. The Bill was introduced in the Congress on 15 February 1951 
and was passed on 6 and 11 June by the U.S. House of Representatives and 
the Senate respectively. 

29. See ante, p. 285. 

30. Parliament was informed on 28 February of this. 

31. From 4 to 11 March 1951. Teams from eleven Asian countries 
participated. 
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but. for India and I hope it will lead to greater interest in 
athletics and games and thus to an improvement in our physical 
standards. 

19. I am going very soon to Bombay to inaugurate a great 
milk scheme which the Bombay State has started there.^^ I am 
very much attracted to this scheme both because it is good and 
because it is the right way to deal with such problems. We talk 
of the preservation of milch and useful cattle and pass 
resolutions or even laws, usually asking people not to do this or 
not to do that. We do not as often do something ourselves about 
it and so the Bombay Government is to be congratulated on this 
fine scheme. 

20. We have to remember always that India is a country with 
a variety of cultures, habits, customs, and ways of living. Each 
province and each group thinks of India as an extension of 
itself, rather forgetting the others. They press for laws which 
they think are right but which may be very hard for many 
others or might even go against their age-long custorfis. Some 
people want to introduce a uniformity in dress or in footwear or 
in food. Do they realize the difference in climate between the 
south and the west and the east and the north of India? Do 
they realize how people live in Ladakh and Kashmir and the 
other mountain regions of India? Do they remember that there 
are large numbers of tribal folk very different from them and 
with their own way of living, which is in many respects perhaps 
better than ours? Yet we try to impose our own ideas upon these 
people. It is very necessary, I think, for all of us to remember 
that this wonderful country of ours has infinite variety and 
there is absolutely no reason why we should try to regiment it 
after a single pattern. Indeed that is ultimately impossible 
because climate and geography, as well ^ long cultural 
traditions, come in the way. 


32. The Aarey Milk Scheme, a project of the Bombay Government, "was 
inaugurated by Nehru on 4 March 1951. 
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21. I have referred to the Planning Commission previously in 
this letter. I wanted to write to you more about this and of the way 
our minds are functioning and the objectives that are gradually 
taking shape. But this letter has grown and I do not wish to add 
to it much more. I would like, however, to mention one matter 
in this connection. Whatever policy we might adopt and 
whatever objectives we aim at, it is obvious that we can only 
attain success if we have the proper administrative apparatus 
for it. We must have a clean, impartial and efficient 
administration in every sector of public activity. This is always 
necessary, but it is even more so when we think of a 
progressively socialized economy. We have given much thought 
to this, as you must have done. The Planning Commission is 
paying particular attention to this matter and has asked Shri 
A.D. Gorwala,^^ with the help of others, to consider this 
question of our improving our administrative apparatus and to 
make recommendations.^^ In this connection, he may approach 
you or consult you. I hope you will give him every help. 

22. I have not referred in this letter to international 
happenings. Nothing of great significance has happened 
during this past fortnight, though of course there is much that I 
would like to write to you about, if this letter had not already 
grown too long. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. (b. 1900). Entered LC.S., 1924, served in Sind, Bombay and at Delhi, 
resigned in 1947; later prepared reports for Government on administration, 
management of state enterprises, export promotion, stock exchange reform; 
founder-editor of the weekly Opinion. 

34. The report was published on 28 July 1950. 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

I have been very remiss in writing to you and there has been 
delay in sending this fortnightly letter. You will forgive me for 
this. But I am sure that you will give me also a measure of 
understanding. Somehow the burden of work increases and it 
becomes difficult to keep pace with it. This is especially so when 
Parliament is sitting. In addition, a host of visitors from foreign 
countries descend upon Delhi, and it is not always possible to 
avoid seeing them. Not all are interesting, but some of them are 
men and women of note whom I would myself like to meet. 
Among our visitors recently, there was Mr. David Lilienthal 
who used to be the Chairman of Tennessee Valley Authority. 
To meet him^ and talk to him was not only a pleasure, but it 
helped to widen one’s horizon. 

2. During the past fortnight or more, Delhi became full of 
athletic young men and young women from various countries of 
Asia. We were having the first Asian Games here in the new 
and rather fine National Stadium that has just been erected 
here. These Asian Games did not produce any records, so far as 
I am aware. But I think they had a peculiar significance of their 
own and it was a pleasure to see these fine athletes, from 
different Asian countries, meeting together in friendly contest. 
There were altogether about 600 of them here, the largest 
contingent, apart from India’s, coming from Japan. The games 


1. (1899-1981). American administrator and lawyer; Chairman, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1941-46, and of the Atomic Energy Commission, 1946-50. 

2 . Lilienthal came to Delhi on 15 February on a month’s visit at the 
invitation of the Government of India to study the economic potential of river 
valley schemes. 
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;r,f^rpstin2 but what was even more pleasing was the way 
These groups mixed with one another and lived together m the 
these gi H friendly comradeship. I am sure that these 

sfrve-d l usefl. purpose in adding .o rhe fnendl, 
Serstandings between different peoples of Asia. 

o A visitor who is always welcome to India, was the Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma.* She came on a private visit after a 
verv strenuous tour of West and East Africa lasting six weeks. 
She spent a few busy days in Delhi and then went on to Burma 
for St Tohn Ambulance inspection work. She will be coming 
back to Delhi before she returns to England. Lady 
Mountbatten has attached herself to India in mind and spint so 
much that wherever she goes, she functions as a friend of India. 
Because of this, Indians welcome her in foreign countries with a 
warmth that is remarkable. During her tour in West Africa, 
probably her warmest welcomes came from the Indian residents 

there. 

4 Partly because of her visit to Africa and partly for many 
other reasons, the question of Indians in Africa has been very 
much before us. There is, of course, the never-ending trouble 
in South Africa which seems to go on in spite of the d^asions 
of the United Nations.* The Union Government of South Africa 
has again treated the latest U.N. decision with some disdain. 

3. For bin. became law on 7 June 1950 came into 

an^ on 30 March 1951. On 8 March 
Srihe Government introduced the Representation of Voters’ BdHor the 
removal of the names of the coloured voters from the voters roll and for their 
separate representation in Parliament. 

5. See ante, p. 284. . , ■ 

6. on 7 March 195L So.h ^^^a^nfo^^^^ the United Nations that 

intTendoT'Tthe Union’s domestic jurisdiction”, but would be ready to 
resume the round table conference on the basis of the formula agreed upon m 
TebTaT 1950 according to which (1) a round table -nference^-ld be 
convened to explore ways of settling the Indian question m South Afnca^ and 
?riuch a confLnce would involve “no departure from, or prejudice m, the 
standpoint of the respective Governments in regard to the question of 
domestic jurisdiction. 
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We have made it clear that we can only meet and discuss on 
the basis of that decision. I fear that there can be no proper 
solution of the South African Indian problem in the near 
future. It is patent that we cannot surrender there and thus 
betray the rights not only of Indians in South Africa but the 
principle for which we have always stood and which applies to 
many other parts of the world also. At the same time^the Union 
Government continues to be obstinate and, perhaps, it cannot 
be any other than obstinate on this issue because its very policy 
is based on racialism. So, in South Africa there is this conflict 
on one of the vital issues of the world and it can only be finally 
resolved on a world scale. War scares and preparations the 
world over might cloud this issue for the moment and divert 
people’s attention from it. And yet, nevertheless, it remains one 
of the basic issues of our time. Perhaps it is a part of the larger 
problem that troubles the world today. 

5. In East Africa, and to a lesser extent in West Africa, there 
is the problem of Indians and Africans. Do they fit in with each 
other; do they pull together and co-operate? We have always 
laid stress, as you know, that we want no special rights for 
Indians in Africa or elsewhere, at the cost of the rights of the 
people of the country concerned. We do not wish our people to 
exploit the people of Africa in any way. At the same time, we 
cannot tolerate anywhere in the wide world any treatment of 
our nationals which is against their self-respect and our dignity. 
We want no favours, but we are not prepared, to accept any 
unfair discrimination either. The question of Indians in the 
African continent as a whole raises issues of great importance 
from the point of view of the future, for Africa is rapidly 
changing and is perhaps the problem continent of the future. If 
Indians fit in there in a friendly way with the Africans, then we 
can be of service to Africa and her people and be welcome 
there; not otherwise. I am happy to tell you that during the last 
two or three years there has been a remarkable improvement in 
the relations between Indians and Africans in East Africa. This 


7. On 27 March 1951. 
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is largely due to the good work done by Shri Apa Pant^our 
Commissioner there. In West Africa recently, elections were 
held in some parts.^ This was a new step^ and a leader of the 
Africans there, who was till recently in prison for sedition and 
the like won the elections for his Party. The British 
Government showed wisdom in adapting themselves to the 
changing circumstances. 

6. As a result of all this, a new relationship, based on friendly 
understanding, is being built up between Africa and India. 
Many Africans look towards India for help in various ways, 
more especially for educational opportunities and technical 
training. 

7. In the Far East, in Korea, war continues, though the pace 
is rather slow. But whether the pace be slow or fast, the people 
of Korea suffer beyond measure and their country is 
devastated. There has been no major fighting for several 
months there. Gradually the North Korean and Chinese forces 
have retired and the U.N. forces have advanced. I do not think 
this has much military significance and the position, for the 
present, might well be described as a stalemate. It is quite 


8. Elections were held in the Gold Coast (Ghana) from 5 to 10 February 
1951 under the new Gold Coast Constitution announced by the British 
Colonial Office on 30 December 1950. 

9. The new Constitution provided for an elected legislature and an 
executive headed by the Governor, 

10. Kwame Nkrumah (1909-1972). Leader of the freedom movement in 
Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast); formed Convention of People’s Party, 1949; 
leader of Government Business in the Assembly, 1951; Prime Minister, 
1952-57; President from 1957 till his deposition in 1966. 

11. Widespread labour strikes followed by riots in Accra led to Nkrumah’s 
arrest early in February 1950 on charges of inciting labour troubles and 
seditious activities. He was however released on 12 February 1951 on the eve 
of the inauguration of the new Constitution. 

12. On 19 February 1951, the British Government welcomed the 
establishment of a democratic system and expressed the hope that with it a 
“new chapter in the history of the Gold Coast” would begin and “eventually 
they would join the Commonwealth as partners.” 
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possible that the North Korean and Chinese forces might be 
preparing for a major counter-attack. It is clear that there can 
be no solution of the Korean problem without the full 
concurrence of China. 

8. There has been some talk of renewed negotiations or 
approaches towards a peaceful settlement This talk, thus far, 
has little basis in fact. It is said on the part of the U.N. that they 
want to negotiate “through strength”. Presumably the same 
idea has struck the Chinese also, who are certainly not too weak 
to give up what they have stood for. So, because of this search 
for a position of strength, little progress is made towards a 
negotiated settlement, and there is always danger of a bigger 
flare-up. All that can be said is that perhaps passions have 
cooled a little and an opportunity may come in the course of the 
next few weeks for some hopeful step to be taken. The crux of 
the question is still Formosa, not Korea. Neither party appears 
to be prepared to yield on Formosa. 

9. In Europe, there have been preparatory meetings of 
representatives of the Powers.^^ These meetings have yielded 
little result thus far and not even the agenda has been agreed 
to. The main difficulty continues to be the rearmament of 
Germany and the representatives of the Powers spar for 
position. Meanwhile, rearmament goes on at an ever- increasing 
pace and more especially in the U.S.A. With the progress of 
this, other factors pushing the nations towards war come into 
evidence. Whether all these and other factors driving the world 
towards war will prevail ultimately or wisdom and restraint and 
the desire for peace of people throughout the world will 
triumph, no man can say. 

13. On 17 March, India had hoped that the U.N. Good Offices Committee 
would make a fresh approach to China to arrive at a peaceful settlement. 
Trygve Lie, the U.N. Secretary-General, also formulated proposals for reaching 
a ceasefire in Korea. 

14. The officials of Great Britain, the United States, France and the Soviet 
Union met in Paris from 5 March to 21 June to discuss the agenda for the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
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10. In Iran recently, there has been the assassination of the 
Prime Minister and later, another Minister Behind these 
bloody deeds, there lies apparently the story of oil, -ever an 
unsavoury business. Iran is in a troubled and unstable state and 
Great Powers look upon her great oil resources with greed A 
Party in Iran,^® and indeed the Majlis also, have declared for 
nationalization of oil. 


11. Nearer to us, in Pakistan, there have also been rather 
sensational developments resulting in the sudden arrest of 
Major General Akbar Khan,^^ Chief of Staff of the Army as well 
as many others for, according to the Pakistan Government, 
deep conspiracy against the State.^^ Many rumours float about, 
but it is difficult to find out the real facts. It has been clearly 
stated by the Pakistan authorities that India had nothing to do 
with this business It was also stated that communism and the 
Soviets had nothing to do with it, but recently, hints are thrown 


15. General All Razmara (1902-1951). Prime Minister from June 1950 till 
his assassination on 7 March 1951 by a member of the Fadayian Islam, 
(devotees of Islam) organization. 

16. Abdul Hamid Zangoneh (1905-1951). Minister of Education, 1950-51; 
shot on 19 March by a member of the Fadayian Islam, and died on 25 March 
1951. 

17. Ali Razmara had in 1949 opposed the nationalization of oil in Iran. The 
British Government^ which held a majority of shares in the oil company, had 
warned Iran that nationalization was illegal and they would be compelled to 
take “all possible measures” to protect their interests. 

18. Fadayian Islam, 

19. The Majlis (Parliament) had approved nationalization on 15 March 
1951. 

20. Had led the tribal invasion of Kashmir and Kalat in 1947 under the 
assumed name of General Tariq. 

21. Brigadier M.A. Latif, Faiz Ahmed Faiz and Mrs. Akbar Khan were 
among others arrested. 

22. Announced by Liaqi^at Ali Khan in Pakistan Parliament on 9 March 
1951. 

23. This was clarified in a statement by the Defence Secretary of Pakistan 
on 11 March 1951. 
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out that perhaps there was the hidden hand of Russia. There 
appears to be nothing in these vague charges, but no doubt an 
attempt will be made to profit by it. Another attempt is being 
made to connect this somehow with Kashmir. It is hinted that 
the people, who were members of this conspiracy, were bent on 
removing the present leaders of Pakistan and then launching on 
a war against Kashmir. Thus it is sought to impress the world 
with the urgent need for a solution of the Kashmir issue, 
because otherwise the people of Pakistan will get out of hand. I 
do not think there is anything in these conjectures and 
allegations. It does appear, however, that below the surface, all 
is not well with Pakistan. 

12. As for Kashmir, I have recently made our position 
perfectly clear at a press conference I have nothing to add to 
that. We are ourselves eager and anxious to settle this problem. 
But there is going to be no settlement on the basis of a 
surrender to what we consider a false claim and on a basis 
which would be, according to us, a denial of our pledges and a 
betrayal of the people of Kashmir. We are perfectly prepared 
for any kind of plebiscite, provided the conditions are fair and 
just and as had been previously largely agreed to. The U.S.A. 
and the U.K. resolution on Kashmir in the Security Council 
ignored much that had been done before and, indeed, went 
contrary to it.^^ Whatever the reason and motive behind it 
might have been, it amounted to a treatment of India such as 
no proud and self-respecting country can tolerate. We have 
stood for world co-operation and for the United Nations; we 


24. On 21 March, Liaquat Ali Khan said that there was a conspiracy to 
establish military dictatorship on Communist lines and “for this purpose, 
economic and constitution-making missions were to be invited from a certain 
foreign country.” 

25. On 13 March 1951, Nehru reiterated that the U.N. Commission had 
worked on the basis that Kashmir was an integral part of India and therefore 
India considered any attack on Kashmir as an attack on herself. No power 
could prevent the Kashmir Constituent Assembly from expressing its wishes 
on the issue of accession. 

26. See ante, p. 343 , 
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have not stood tor and we shall never accept treatment which is 
unbecoming to a free nation. Our instructions, therefore, to 
our representative at Lake Success are precise and clear on this 
issue and we are prepared to face the consequences, whatever 
they might be. 

13 . Attempts were made recently to hold what is called a 
Peace Congress in Delhi. Also another and a somewhat 
different Congress for Cultural Freedom Normally it is open 
to any group to hold such Congresses anywhere they like. It is 
painful for me to come in the way of any such organizations 
but, in the circumstances now prevailing, we were compelled to 
prevent the holding of any conference in Delhi during this 
difficult period. We are on the eve of Holt and mischief-makers 
might well want to profit by this occasion. We cannot take 
risks. We did not prohibit either of these Congresses and we 
said that they could be held in other parts of India. We also 
said that we would not welcome foreign visitors to the Peace 
Congress. While any propaganda for peace is always desirable, 
the object of holding a Peace Congress in India was not 
apparent. Our country and our policy stand for world peace 
and we have consistently followed that aim. Unfortunately, 
under the guise of peace, things are said and done which do not 
lead to peace. A Peace Congress becomes just an occasion and 
a cloak for other types of propaganda which lead to an increase 
of tension between nations. 


27. The Congress for Peace was being organized as part of the world peace 
movement launched in 1948 by the Council of World Peace. On 28 February, 
the Indian Government informed the Secretary of the Congress that 
participation of the foreign delegates in the Congress would not be allowed 
and the venue of the Congress must also be changed. The Congress later met 
in Bombay in May 1961. 

28. The Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom was organized as part of the 
international movement “to assert the individual’s right to freedom in the 
field of culture against the domination of totalitarian ideologies.” The venue 
of the Congress was shifted from Delhi to Bombay and it was^held there from 
28 to 31 March 1951 . 
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14. In this connection, I should like to draw your attention to 
the habit of some organizations or groups to issue large-scale 
invitations to foreign visitors without any reference to External 
Affairs. This practice is neither fair to those who are invited nor 
to us. An impression is created abroad sometimes that the 
conference is held under semi-official auspices. Eminent men 
come here under some misapprehension and sometimes 
undesirable persons also come in. It is necessary, therefore, to 
be careful about such matters and for Ministers and other 
members of Government not to associate themselves with such 
ventures without due enquiry 

15. A recent decision of the Patna High Court about 
zamindari abolition has raised rather vital issues for all of us.^^ 
It is well-known that the abolition of the zamindari system has 
been a principal plank in the Congress programme for many 
years. Indeed it may well be said that radical agrarian reform is 
the basic problem of Asia. If this is to be prevented, then our 
entire social and economic policy fails and the hundreds of 
millions of peasants and agriculturists can well charge us with a 
grave breach of promise. An intolerable situation would be 
created. At the same time, it is obvious that the interpretation 
of the Constitution is a function of our superior courts. We 
have to respect the decisions of the courts, for not to do so is to 
strike at the very root of our constitutional structure. The 
executive and the judiciary have to pull together, even though 
they function separately and independently. While our courts 
have the right to interpret the Constitution and we must 
respect and honour their decisions, the fact remains that the 
wider social policy of the country must be determined by 
Parliament or the State Legislature. Any other course would be 

29. K.M. Munshi had inaugurated the session of the Indian Congress for 
Cultural Freedom i 

30. On 12 March 1951, the Patna High Court held the Bihar Land Reforms 
Act, 1950, as unconstitutional on the ground that it transgressed Article 14 of 
the Constitution which laid down that “the State shall not deny to any person 
equality before the laws or the equal protection of the law within the territory 
of India.” 
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a denial of democracy and a failure on the part of Government 
ptform its most important function. The Governments no 
longer an agency for the mere carrying on of routine functions. 
rSI to lay down »cial policies and give effect to them, 
^himfore, it has become necessary for us to consider an 
amendment of the Constitution, so as to remove the lacunae 
which have apparently crept into it. 

16. There has been some trouble in the Punjab, ^ 

^fortune thaLn in the collection of objective data, we mn 
all kinds of passions Pmjudices b^jn^a 

misconceived religious sentiment. Wit a ^ ^ a trace of 

away with communal electorates, but some tand 

themstill r wiS-'o^im no data 

rrS by^hTcLus which has been vitiated by such passing 

religion in the Punjab and Pepsu. 

"■ r "rthTt^i'' piae'i" 

No^mberlnd December neat. Our Election Commissioners 
Office is working hard to this end. "f 

our arrangements, it is necessary to pass the , 

the People Bill in Parliament, to draft rules under tha Bill and 
the t'eopie jjiii m Parliament will take up 

well as some other important work. 

18 The approach of the general elections has brought into 
^.te?pro"nence the future of what are known as Part C 

mother tongue m place of Hindi and tnai xr j 
declare themselves as Sikhs. 
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14. In this connection. I should like to draw your attention to 
the habit of some organizations or groups to issue large-scdle 
invitations to foreign visitors without any reference to External 
Affairs. This practice is neither fair to those who are invited nor 
to us. An impression is created abroad sometimes that the 
conference is held under semi-official auspices. Eminent men 
come here under some misapprehension and sometimes 
undesirable persons also come in. It is necessary, therefore to 
be careful about such matters and for Ministers and other 
members of Government not to associate themselves with such 
ventures without due enquiry.^® 

15. A recent decision of the Patna High Court about 
zammdan abolition has raised rather vital issues for all of us ^ 
It is well-known that the abolition of the zamindari system has 
been a principal plank in the Congress programme for many 
years. Indeed it may well be said that radical agrarian reform is 
the basic problem of Asia. If this is to be prevented, then our 
entire social and economic policy fails and the hundreds of 
millions of peasants and agriculturists can well charge us with a 
grave breach of promise. An intolerable situation would be 
created^ At the same time, it is obvious that the interpretation 
of the Constitution is a function of our superior courts. We 
have to respect the decisions of the courts, for not to do so is to 
strike at the very root of our constitutional structure. The 
executive and the judiciary have to pull together, even though 
they function separately and independently. While our courts 
have the right to interpret the Constitution and we must 
respect and honour their decisions, the fact remains that the 
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CukuratFreedom'^' inaugurated the session of the Indian Congress for 

Arf lS"n^^ High Court held the Bihar Land Reforms 

,1. U •’ on the ground that it transgressed Article 14 of 

eaualitTh^r'°”ir^i"^^ person 
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a denial of democracy and a failure on the part of Government 
to perform its most important function. The Government is no 
longer an agency for the mere carrying on of routine functions. 
It has to lay down social policies and give effect to them. 
Therefore, it has become necessary for us to consider an 
amendment of the Constitution, so as to remove the lacunae 
which have apparently crept into it. 

16. There has been some trouble in the Punjab, and even 
more so m Fepsu, over the census operations. It is our 
misfortune that even in the collection of objective data, we run 
up against all kinds of passions and prejudices based on a 
misconceived religious sentiment. With a great effort, we did 
away with communal electorates, but some kind of a trace of 
them still remains, which gives rise to new problems. Our Home 
Ministry has made it clear that we will recognize no data 
collected by the census which has been vitiated by such passions 
and prejudices and the pressure of one group against another. 
This applies more especially to the declarations of language and 
religion in the Punjab and Pepsu. 

17. The time draws near to the general elections. I hope it is 
clearly understood that these elections will take place in 
November and December next. Our Election Commissioner’s 
Office is working hard to this end. But before we can finalize 
our arrangements, it is necessary to pass the Representation of 
the People Bill in Parliament, to draft rules under that Bill and 
to delimit constituencies. I hope that Parliament will take up 
this Bill sometime in April. I have made it clear that Parliament 
will continue to sit till it has disposed of this urgent measure as 
well as some other important work, 

18. The approach of the general elections has brought into 
greater prominence the future of what are known as Part ‘C’ 


31. It was reported that people were being asked to declare Punjabi as their 
mother tongue in place of Hindi and that Harijans were being intimidated to 
declare themselves as Sikhs. 
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States?^ It is a little difficult to treat them by some single 
formula because they differ greatly among themselves. It seems 
obviously undesirable to deny them some kind of self- 
government or autonomy. At the same time, it seems to 
be forgotten that self-government requires certain basic 
assumptions; it is not a mere matter of passing of an act in the 
legislature. You will have seen or read the statement recently 
made by my colleague, the Minister for States, in regard to the 
Part ‘C’ States.^^ This should go a long way to meet the 
demands of the residents of these States. I might add here that 
we are having a good deal of trouble in Manipur and Tripura, 
two border States which are rather difficult of access from the 
Centre.^^ 

19. You know that, for some years past, the problem of food 
has often overshadowed everything dse. We have purchased 
about four million tons of foodgrains from abroad and we have 
still some hope of getting a large quantity from the United 
States. I must confess to you that I have a feeling of failure in 
regard to our food policy. This does not mean that our attempt 
at self-sufficiency was wrong or will fail. Under pressure of 
events, we have dealt with one aspect or another of the food 
problem. I think we should consider this problem in all its 
aspects and in some perspective. We cannot go on in a 
haphazard way. We must know exactly what our position is and 


32. Himachal Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Cutch, Manipur, Tripura, 
Ajmer, Coorg, Bilaspur, Bhopal and Delhi were administered directly by the 
Centre through Chief Commissioners, 

33. On 16. March, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar informed Parliament of the 
Government's plan to introduce a Bill to democratize the administration of 
the Part ‘C’ States on a permanent basis. The Centre would retain authority to 
legislate on subjects in the Concurrent and State lists. 

34. While the Manipur State Congress and the Ganamukti Parashat in 
Tripura were demanding institution of popular governments in place of the 
direct control of the Centre through the Chief Commissioners, there were also 
left-wing movements for the establishment of independent peasant states. 
N. Gopalaswanii Ayyangar, in his statement to Parliament, ruled out the setting 
up of legislatures in these border areas for “strategic and geographical 
considerations.” 
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what the future is likely to be. Only then can we fix up any 
worthwhile and logical programme. That does not mean that 
we shall get rid of our difficulties, because difficulties are the 
essence of the present situation. I hope that you and your 
Government will give thought in this basic way to the entire 
food question. We propose to do that here at the Centre. If 
such an examination leads to any far-reaching decision, we 
shall, of course, consult you. We shall not hesitate to take it if 
we are satisfied that it is right. It is a matter of deep distress to 
us to learn of the misery of many of our people, more especially 
in Madras and Bihar. We shall try to help them, of course, to 
the best of our ability. 

20. I have mentioned above our expectation of getting 
foodgrains from America. We have asked for two million tons 
and suggested some deferred or special system of payment for 
them. In the United States there has been talk of a gift of at 
least one million tons. To some extent, we made our plans in the 
hope of getting these foodgrains from the U.S. in April. But 
April is very near and yet no decision has been taken by the 
U.S. Congress. I must say that the U.S. Government has thrown 
its full weight in favour of these foodgrains being sent to India. 
Nevertheless, the U.S. Congress or its Committees appear to be 
in no hurry to decide A stray statement by Shri Bharat an 
Kumarappa, who was on a private visit to America, appears to 
have influenced the Congressmen there to such an extent that 


35. On 4 March 1951, the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs 
Committee approved the proposed legislation authorizing Government to 
grant 2 million tons of grain to India “to help the nation resist Soviet 
exploitation”. The minority report signed by four Republican members 
proposed that India be given a loan recoverable in kind, i.e., by insisting on 
India supplying to the United States the materials needed for defence 
purposes. It was reported on 21 March after the Bill had been referred to the 
House Rules Committee that the prevailing mood was against the “gift” 
provision in the Bill. This accounted for delay on the Bill’s voting. 

36. (1886-1958). Assistant Secretary, All India Village Industries 
Association, 1935-45. 
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they delay a decision.^’ I must say that I find it a little 
humiliating to wait in this way for favours to be bestowed upon 
us. I wish we were in a position to stand on our own feet, even 
though that meant a measure of privation. Indeed, if we can 
stand on our feet, we can get better terms from other countries. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that the only possible programme in 
food we can aim at is one of self-sufficiency. There is no other 
way out and there is absolutely no reason, except our own 
inept ness, why we should not attain this objective. 

21. Let us not forget that it is not beyond question that our 
request for foodgrains from America might not be granted. 
What then are we to do? Are we to mourn and whine about it? 
Are we to surrender any basic principles for which we stand in 
order to induce other countries to be more gracious to us? We 
would have little self-respect left in our own eyes or in the eyes 
of others if we behave in this way. Therefore, we must give 
quiet and full thought to this possible contingency. We shall 
have to face it not by routine measures but by drastic steps 
giving this food question the highest priority even at the cost of 
other important matters. We cannot accept defeat because of 
pressure tactics of other countries. 

22. I was recently in Bombay and I visited the new 
Government scheme for the supply of pure milk to the city of 
Bombay. This is called the Aarey Milk Scheme I was 
powerfully impressed by what I saw and the Bombay 
Government is to be congratulated on their magnificent scheme 
and the success that has already been attained. Here was a 
constructive way of dealing with this problem which not only 
provides milk but conserves our useful cattle. Far too often we 

37. The minority report of the Foreign Affairs Committee on the India 
Food Bill quoted Bharatan Kumarappa as saying that “our chief enemy in the 
Far East is not communism but Western imperialism.” On 8 March 1951, the 
Chairman of the Committee said that several Congressmen, after hearing this 
report, considered it inexpedient just then to bring forward the Bill for a vote. 

38. Under the scheme, a modem plant was set up near Bombay to provide 
pasteurized milk in sterilized bottles. 
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only talk about negative methods. We want to pass laws to do 
this or that without constructive effort. Laws make little 
difference; it is work that counts. In Gujarat there have been 
strikes to stop cow’^- slaughter by law.^^ I am surprised at the folly 
of such a procedure and at the lack of wisdom of those who 
think that they can solve this important problem by legislation. 

Because of this background, I appreciated the Aarey Milk 
Scheme all the more. I wish other Governments would follow 
this example. 

23. I discuss in these letters international affairs and domestic 
problems. I wonder if I convey to you in any measure any sense 
of urgency or any idea of the explosive nature of the world we 
live in. I am not referring to the possibility of war only. Here in 
India we are, relatively speaking, a stable and well-organized 
government. Our critics are many and their criticisms may 
often be justified, but the fact remains that we are functioning 
with a considerable measure of success by whatever 
comparative standards w^e can judge this. And yet the fact 
remains that in many ways the situation is explosive and I am 
distressed at the general lack of realization of this. We talk 
complacently of elections, we discuss at inordinate length 
secondary matters in our Assemblies and Parliament, we pride 
ourselves on our democratic procedure, forgetting that all this 
is based on certain assumptions. If those assumptions go, then 
democracy also goes and all its paraphernalia tumbles down. 

The world today is in the grip of a tremendous problem. There 
are political problems and even more so economic and social, 
and behind it all, are psychological conflicts of great 
magnitude. The spirit of man is in travail. It may be said that 
dark forces try to overwhelm the world and, consciously or 
unconsciously, we are striving for survival, wherever we might 
be. The barriers that to some extent hold these dark forces in 
any country are not so solid as people imagine. If those barriers 
go, as they well might, then it will be a bad day for the world or 

for any country. : 

! 

39. For example, on 13 March 1951, the textile workers of Ahmedabad 
went on strike in support of the agitation against cow slaughter. 
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24. We in India equally face this struggle for survival. I am 
not exaggerating and I am not, by any means, pessimistic. I 
believe I have faith in India’s future, but I cannot ignore the 
numerous disruptive and fissiparous tendencies that I see 
around me, the strange lack of awareness of people and their 
occupation in trivial matters, forgetting the things that count. 
Our democracy is a tender plant which has to be nourished 
with wisdom and care and which requires a great deal of 
understanding of its real processes and its discipline. It is not 
just some structure which a Constitution builds up. That 
structure is lifeless by itself. We have to give it life and purpose. 
That life must be the spirit and discipline that animates us; 
that purpose must be a well-recognized social purpose to the 
realization of which we bend our efforts and our energy. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
iO April, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

This is a letter of apology. I have not written to you at the 
beginning of this month, as I usually do. Any excuse that I 
might put forward can hardly be adequate because a procedure 
we agreed upon should be followed and should not be liable to be 
upset because of other engagements. Nevertheless, I have to say 
that I have been exceedingly busy and not keeping too well. 

2. I shall not write to you much today, but I should like to 
draw your attention to a resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress yesterday. No doubt you have seen 
this in the newspapers, but for facility of reference, I give it 
below: 

The Working Committee have noted with regret a growing 
lack of discipline among Congressmen as well as in Congress 
committees and Congress parliamentary parties, and an 
encouragement of disruptive tendencies, which come in the 
way of effective work and do injur}^ to the Congress prestige 
and the objectives for which it works. In the circumstances of 
today the maintenance of discipline among Congressmen is 
particularly necessary and breaches of it must be dealt with 
according to rules made therefor. No separate parties can be 
formed within the Congress ^ and Congressmen must not 

1. In June 1950, the Congress Democratic Party had been formed in the 
Legislative Assembly of Travancore and Cochin, and the Peoples’ Congress 
Party in the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly. On 20 September 1950, J.B. 
Kripalani had foiTned a Democratic Front with the aim of opposing corruption, 
nepotism and “increasing denial of democratic rights” in the Congress Party. 
Some dissidents in West Bengal and Andhra led by P.C. Ghosh and T. 
Prakasam respectively also resigned to join this front . 
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condemn or criticize policies which have been adopted by 
the Congress or by Congress Governments, except in party or 
committee meetings. 

Members of Congress parliamentary parties must bear this in 
mind in all their activities in Parliament or the State 
Assemblies.’ Any activity contrary to this will be considered a 
breach of discipline. The Committee, therefore, calls upon 
all Congressmen, in whatever sphere of activity they may 
function, to act with restraint and in keeping with the 
traditions and dignity of the Congress. 

3. I attach considerable importance to this resolution. I am 
afraid we have been lax and the spirit of indiscipline has grown 
everywhere, whether in our Parliamentary parties or in the 
Congress organization generally. Perhaps the biggest offenders 
are our own Parliament and the Congress Parliamentary Party 
here. I hope that we shall all try to pull ourselves up. The 
situation is grave enough, both internationally and nationally. 
The food problem requires the most urgeht and concentrated 
attention. Reports that reach us from Madras and Bihar 
especially are exceedingly distressing. We are trying our utmost 
to get food from wherever we can. We had relied on getting a 
large quantity from the United States of America, but 
apparently for political reasons, nothing has been decided 
about this yet. It is obvious that we cannot barter our freedom 
of choice in regard to our political policy for any gift from 
abroad. We have said nothing in criticism of what is happening 
in the American Congress in regard to this proposed food gift 
and we do not propose to say anything. But the manner in 
which this has been handled has hurt us. I might mention that 
the State Department in Washington ^ has done its utmost to 

2. For example, some Congress members in the Punjab State Assembly 
decided to support a no-confidence motion moved by a Socialist member 
against Gopi Chand Bhargava, the Chief Minister. However, at the meeting 
of the Congress members of the Assembly on 2 April 1951, the Chief Minister 
succeeded in retaining the party’s confidence and agreed to accommodate other 
groups in his new Cabinet of Ministers. 

3. On 3 April, the State Department warned the Congress that the United 
States would earn the “lasting hatred” of India if it made a gift of grain 
conditional, i.e., on India’s lifting of the ban on export of “critical” materials 
like thorium-bearing monazite sands to her. 
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get this gift through and some of the American newspapers 
kave also strongly advocated this.^ Nevertheless, sections of 
American opinion in the Congress have come in the way 

4. We are trying to get food from China, from Soviet Russia, 
from Burma, Siam and Vietnam -- indeed we are trying to get it 
where we can. China’s offer® is a very reasonable one, but the 
real difficulty is that of shipping. 

5. You may have read the speech delivered by my colleague, 
the States Minister, Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar, recently in 
Parliament.^ In this he used firm language in regard to the 
activities of certain rulers. These rulers are following a very 
wrong and foolish path and we do not propose to treat this 
lightly. 

6. It appears to have become a fashion to talk about scandals 
in regard to the Government of India, and sometimes 
Provincial Governments.® It is amazing how some of our own 
people and newspapers talk lightly of these matters and thus 
bring disrepute to our Government and to our country. In a 
vast governmental organization there might well be instances of 
corruption or negligence and we should seize hold of any such 
that occur and are brought to our notice and take effective 


4. For example, in its editorial of 1 April 1950, the New York Herald 
Tribune wrote that the “wheat would be an eloquent ambassador to India 
and the less haggling and obstructionism that accompany it the better.” 

5. It was reported that the Bill had been delayed in the House Rules 
Committee due to the opposition of some Republican and Democrat members 
from the South. 

6. On 31 March 1951, K.M. Munshi informed Parliament that China had 
offered one million tons of wheat, rice and milo against payment in foreign 
currency. 

7. On 3 April 1951, Gopalaswami Ayyangar criticized strongly the 
formation of the Union of Rulers of the states and their call at Bombay on 2 
and 3 April 1951 to protest against the merger and integration of states. 

8. These were demands for fuller enquiries into the contracts entered for 
the import of tractors, jeeps, rifles, fertilizers, sugar and pre-fabricated 
construction materials. 
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steps to punish those who are guilty. There should be no 
leniency about it. But it is wrong and absurd for any 
responsible person to make vague and general charges without 
due enquiry and without trying to find out what the truth is. 

7. A recent and rather remarkable instance was that of what 
is called the jeep purchase scandal.^ I have gone into this 
thoroughly and I am convinced that there has been no 
impropriety about it and there has ultimately been no loss to 
the State. We had to order these jeeps urgently because of the 
great need at the time. Because of this urgency, we had to try to 
get what we could. It was a sellers market. There was not 
adequate inspection, although the firms employed for this 
purpose were of the first standing. There were errors of 
judgement, but it is quite clear to me that there was no wrong 
doing and, as I have stated, we have not lost any money 
thereby. In spite of this, the most amazing statements have 
been made in Parliament and elsewhere about this so-called 
scandal. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9, A demand was made in Parliament on 26 March 1951 for a judicial 
enquiry into the contract for purchase of jeeps for Rs. 80 lakhs signed by the 
Government with a British firm in 1948. It was alleged that despite the 
payment in advance of a sum of Rs. 23 lakhs, 155 jeeps supplied by the firm 
had to be rejected as unserviceable. On 30 March, the Government clarified 
that only Rs. 17 lakhs were paid in advance; the deal had therefore been 
cancelled and an enquiry instituted. 
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New Delhi 
21 April, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The world appears to continue on its crooked course and few 
things happen that cheer us and many take place that are 
distressing. No doubt it is not the fault of the world; nor does 
the fault lie with the stars. Nevertheless, we seem to be swept by 
powerful and apparently uncontrollable forces in a direction 
that is full of peril. Perhaps, living in the midst of these 
happenings, we take too gloomy a view of events in the long 
perspective of history. Our troubles of today may not have any 
great significance. There have been periods in the past which 
must have appeared to the men and women of that age as full 
of danger and peril. Today all that is just a page of history for 
the generations that have succeeded. So also other generations 
might not be unduly troubled by what might oppress us today. 

2. It is foolish to be pessimistic; it is equally foolish to adopt a 
facile optimism which shuts its eyes to obvious facts when they 
are disagreeable. We have somehow to balance the intensity of 
the present, which affects us so much and demands our labour, 
with the calm perspective of history. We have to keep our 
balance of mind even though strong gusts of wind and passion 
blow about and disturb us. We have, above all, to keep some 
ideal, some objective in view and some faith in our capacity to 
work for it. If that vision goes and that faith disappears, then 
we have no function left. 

3. At the present moment, almost all over the world, there 
appear to be strong forces at work which, if left unchecked, can 
only lead to a progressive or a sudden disintegration of society 
as we know it. There are, of course, other forces at work too, 
which check this downward tendency and bring us a glimmer of 
hope. 
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war in Korea continues interminably and there 
;i ^ j be no prospect of its ending or even a ceasefire. 
wl| frequent references in the press to some magic step 
m which might suddenly end it.^ India is often 
on in this connection as if we held the keys to peace. I 
by ‘ i. I believe that the foreign policy we have pursued 
Foi^ emonstrably proved to be good for India and good 
be eace. I think that it has averted or helped in averting 
boc - of the Korean war. It has forced many people to 
Cov^ fferent lines and checked that lining up of people’s 
h become blind to everything except their own way 
posj The mere fact that both our friends and our critics 
fouix^ 5ok to India to take some step to break the present 
now 'he world, is itself significant of the virtue of India’s 
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not tell you we have given constant thought to the 
il position and to the possibility of doing something 
resent-day tensions. We have kept in fairly close 
che Foreign Offices of Great Powers which are lined 
each other. We would have gladly taken some 
if there had been any hope of success.^ But, without 
such a step becomes purely adventurist and often 
So, in spite of pressure and repeated invitation, we 
;aken any public step. But privately we have 
tried to put various viewpoints before foreign 
s and tried to find out what their reactions were, 
e gap has been too wide for even an attempt to be 
dge it. 


7. See 

8. Add ^ 


9. See 




ned reports suggested that twelve Arab and Asian countries at 
ivere infoirned by China on 18 April that the Chinese might 
lefire in Korea following MacArthur’s dismissal. 

Dril, B.N. Rau clarified that he had not received any request 
-Asian group to ask the Indian ambassador at Beijing to make 
to the Chinese Government. 
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6. General Mac Arthur s dismissal from his commands in the 
Far East^ undoubtedly brought a feeling of relief to Asia and 
Europe and parts of America. MacArthur’s ability as a General 
has stood very high. But his amazing capacity to queer the 
pitch politically has more than counterbalanced his military 
ability. No one exactly knew what might happen so long as 
Mac Arthur was in command. With his removal from the scene 
of action, this constant danger has gone. But that does not 
mean that we are any nearer peace in the Far East or elsewhere. 
In the United States there has been, as was perhaps to be 
expected, a tendency on the part of the administration to 
indicate that they are as strong as ever and that they will not 
tone down their policies in the slightest degree.^ In China, I 
have little doubt that MacArthur s removal must have been 
welcomed. But I do not think that they have attached much 
importance to it. They are, after all, much more interested in 
the basic policies that are being followed than in the fate of 
individuals, however important they might be. It is the Chinese 
view that MacArthur’s removal had mainly to do with the 
internal policies of the United States; otherwise there has been 
no appreciable change. The Chinese Government has recently 
complained of bornbing by American, or possibly Chiang Kai- 
shek’s planes, of a part of the Chinese coast This has been 
vehemently denied by the U.S‘ As you know, China has 
attached the greatest importance to Formosa. You will 


3. On 11 April, Truman announced that MacArthur had been relieved of 
all his commands as he was “unable to give his whole-hearted support to 
United States and U.N. policies in matters pertaining to his official duties.” 

4. The spokesman of the British Foreign Office welcomed on 11 April 
Truman’s action against MacArthur and stated that the dismissal had proved 
that “the U.S.A. and their Allies want a peaceful solution.” In the United 
States, the decision was welcomed by the Democrats and supported by the 
New York Times, New York Herald Tribune and several other newspapers. 

5. The U.S. State Department on 11 April reiterated that there would be no 
change in their policies. 

6. The Chinese reported on 12 April 1951 that the U.S. planes had bombed 
the border city of Antung and had raided Manchuria repeatedly on 30 and 31 
March, and 7 and 1 1 April 1951. 
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remember also the Cairo and Potsdam declarations regarding 
Formosa which promised to hand it over to China. The 
principles that the United Nations laid down in January last for 
a peace in the Far East contained a reference to Formosa/ 
which could only be interpreted in terms of the Cairo 
declaration. These principles were at the time accepted not 
only by the United Kingdom and some other countries but also 
by the U.S.A. Now MacArthur has openly declared that 
Formosa was essential for American security and therefore must 
be kept.^ In this matter probably MacArthur reflects a strong 
body of opinion in the United States and, in any event, the U.S. 
Government cannot go against this widespread sentiment 
there. Here then is the complete deadlock between the U.S. 
position and that of China. Even if some way out might be 
found for Korea, this is so intimately associated with Formosa 
now that it cannot be separated from it. 

7. The fact of the matter is that Korea and Formosa become 
just pointers to certain basic conflicts to which one sees no 
obvious solution. In Europe the representatives of the Great 
Powers continue their interminable discussions and cannot 
even decide on the agenda for a conference.^ In spite of this, it 
might be said that there is no near chance of large-scale 
warfare. But the basic reasons for it continue and preparation 
goes on for it on a colossal scale. How long will this continue, 
without some kind of an eruption, unless some radical change 
of approach and policy took place? 

8. We are affected in many ways in spite of our policy to avoid 
alignment for war. The heavy programmes for rearmament 
produce scarcity of raw materials and generally inflationary 
tendencies all over the world. They make it difficult for us or 
for any country to get machinery or other capital goods. We 
begin to suffer with the rest of the world from the war 


7. See ante, p. 313. 

8. Address to the joint session of the U.S. Congress on 19 April 1951. 

9. See ante, p. 358. 
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atmosphere and war preparations which become the principal 
activities of today. 

9. Within our own country, the situation is far from 
encouraging. The first issue as ever is that of food and we have 
had grave reports of conditions prevailing in Bihar and some 
parts of Madras. Alarmist speeches have been delivered by 
responsible persons We m.ust recognize the gravity of the 
situation and do our utmost to meet it. At the same 'time, we 
must not allow ourselves to exaggerate or to be oppressed too 
much. 

10. The food situation has two major aspects — (1) how to 
meet the present crisis, and (2) hov/ to solve this problem 
basically. The first naturally engrosses our attention, but the 
second is equally important and has to be tackled from now. 
The immediate difficulty has inevitably to be met by large-scale 
imports of foodgrains; as you must know, we have tried to get 
them from the four quarters of the earth. We have purchased 
nearly four million tons and we are trying to get more and 
more. Even what we have purchased cannot easily be brought 
here for lack of shipping. In this connection, I should like to say 
that we have been greatly helped by the British Government 
who have gone out of their way to see that we got the necessary 
ships. Recently, the U.S. Government also allowed us to 
use some of their old mothball ships. There is, therefore, some 
improvement in the shipping situation and we hope that 
adequate quantities of food will flow in. Yet, the margin 
between now and the monsoon is a narrow one. 

11. For some months now, the proposed gift of foodgrains 
from America has hung somewhere in the air. You mil 
remember that what we asked for was not a gift but for 
payment on easy and deferred terms. If the gift comes, we are 


10. For example, on 11 April 1951, Anugraha Narain Singh, the Food 
Minister of Bihar, spoke of the growing spectre of hunger and starvation in 
Bihar and believed that immediate prospects of relief were bleak. 
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not going to refuse it. But we have repeatedly made it clear that 
we cannot barter away our domestic or foreign policies for gifts 
from abroad, however much we might need the latter. It may 
be a hard choice, but is an inevitable one. The latest news from 
the U.S. is that Congress there is thinking of giving us 
foodgrains partly as gift and partly as loan.^^ The situation is 
none too hopeful. But perhaps we might get something at least 
from them. I might mention here that the delay has not been 
caused by governmental action in the U.S., as the State 
Department has tried its utmost to send us this gift.^^ But some 
members of Congress there, who have the power to delay, have 
exercised it. 

12. Meanwhile, we are approaching both the Soviet Union 
and China and both have made substantial offers of foodgrains 
to us.^^ The Chinese offer is a more • attractive one from the 
point of view of price. The difficulty there is that of shipping. 
We have sent one of our officers 'to Peking to fix up matters 
there and we have immediately bought some quantity of rice 
from South China. The Russian offer has one advantage — the 
Soviets will supply most of the shipping needed. But the price 
quoted for wheat is very high and there is an insistence on our 
supplying some commodities which we ourselves lack, like raw 
jute and raw cotton. We are trying to get rice from both Burma 


11. On 20 April, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee suggested supply 
of wheat to India on “half-loan hdf-grant basis”, the loan to be repaid 
through supply of strategic materials. India was asked to keep an amount 
equivalent to the cost of wheat supplied on grant basis in special deposit and 
also to meet the freight charges for the wheat to be transported in U.S. ships. 

12. On 16 April 1951, Acheson urged the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to expedite sanction of at least one million tons of wheat as a grant 
to meet India’s immediate requirements. 

13. It was announced on 26 April that China would supply 50,000 tons of 
rice by the end of June and on 22 May, she agreed to a further supply of 
40,000 tons of milo within six months. The Soviet Union also agreed on 10 
May to supply 50,000 tons of wheat against payment in cash. 
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and Siam and our Food Minister is likely to go to Rangoon for 
this purpose soon. 

13. There is one matter that I should like to bring to your 
particular notice. While a good part of India is suffering 
privation and sometimes near starvation, it yet remains true 
that in some other parts there are surpluses of foodgrains. And 
yet, as it is, we cannot somehow get hold of this surplus. In 
some parts the surplus is sold openly at a trifle over controlled 
prices. This curious situation is almost Gilbertian, if it was not 
so tragic. The Central Government cannot directly procure 
from these areas and the Provipcial Governments either will not 
or cannot. I should have thought that at this time of crisis, 
nothing would be allowed to come in the way of our tapping all 
our resources in food. But some of our State Governments think 
more of their States than of the rest of India, not perhaps 
realizing fully that what happens to other parts of India 
ultimately affects them also powerfully. This is a very serious 
matter and I would like you to give serious thought to it. 
Cannot those areas which have a surplus be made to supply a 
great part of this surplus; cannot procurement by State agency 
be intensified? Or is there some means of our gaining our endsi 
It becomes increasingly impossible to look on at this obvious 
unfairness which is doing so much harm to our country. 

14. Most of the States have their Food Ministers. The Food 
Ministers’ business today is of the first importance and the most 
capable person should be appointed Food Minister. In 
addition, there might well be special small committees of the 
Cabinet in each State to deal with this* food problem not only in 
the State but in relation to the whole of India. 


14. Burma had agreed to supply 240,000 tons of rice within six months and 
350,000 tons annually thereafter; and Thailand agreed to supply 300,000 tons 
of rice immediately. 
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15. You will have read of the recent order |)assed by the 
President in regard to the Maharaja of Baroda.^^ There must 
be few persons in the country who disapproved of this order 
because there had been a succession of events in connection 
with Baroda which had not redounded to the credit of the 
Maharaja. For sometime past we were being pressed to 
withdraw our recognition of him, but we resisted this pressure. 
At last we took action. We have, however, given an opportunity 
to the Maharaja to make his submission to the President within 
a month and he has already done so^ The President will soon 
decide as to how we should deal with this matter We want 
justice done and any kind of unfairness avoided. But, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that this is purely a political 
matter and cannot be determined by a recourse to the 
judiciary. 

16. The situation in Nepal has been a troubled one and the 
old conflict between those who are now popular Ministers and 
those who are the upholders of the Rana regime has suddenly 
burst out afresh.^^ The conflict itself did not last long and the 
Government gained rapid control. The King played a notable 

15. On 13 April, the President derecognized Pratap Singh Gaekwad as ruler 
of Baroda under Article 366 (22) of the Constitution and recognized his son’s 
succession as the ruler. The charges against him were: (1) his failure to return 
to the state a sum of Rs, 235 lakhs which was due from him, (2) fomenting 
agitation against merger of states, (3) organizing and financing reactionary 
movements prejudicial to the security of his state, and (4) actively working for 
the formation of the Union of Rulers despite warnings from the Government of 
India. 

16. Pratap Singh Gaekwad (1908-1968). 

17. On 20 April, he denied all charges and pleaded for his reinstatement. 

18. On 21 May,, the President confirmed Government’s decision to withdraw 
recognition to the ex-ruler of Baroda, but announced that the Government 
would consider his request for allowances and residential accommodation and 
permit him to use the title of His Highness “as a matter of courtesy.” 

19. When the Prime Minister, Mohun Shumshere Jung Bahadur, was 
charged with a conspiracy to have B.P. Koirala, the Home Minister, 
murdered, . the conflict between the rival political factions in the ministerial 
ranks took a serious turn. As a result. King Tribhuvan dismissed the Prime 
Minister on 15 April 1951. 
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part. This incident has shown up the weakness of the old Rana 
regime. They have neither the populace nor the army with 
them. The situation continues to be delicate there and Nepal is 
passing through a revolutionary^ phase. We have no wish to 
interfere; but we cannot allow troubles to go on in our 
neighbouring country. We have taken, jointly with the Nepal 
Government, action in some of our border areas. It is possible 
that the old Maharaja, Prime Minister, as well as some of the 
new po|)ular Ministers, might come to Delhi for consultation 
with us. ^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. The crisis was resolved when after meeting Nehru on 16 May, during 
their ten-day stay in Delhi from 9 to 18 May, it was announced that Rana 

Shumshere Jung Bahadur would continue as the Prime Minister. 
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New Delhi 
2 May, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you on the eve, or rather in the midst of, 
important meetings in New Delhi. For the last two days, I have 
been conferring with some old friends and colleagues who are 
Chief Ministers or Ministers in some of our Governments. 
Tomorrow the Congress Working Committee will begin its 
meetings and two days later the All India Congress Committee 
will meet.^ 

2. What the Congress does or does not do is of course a, matter 
of great interest to all Congressmen. But it has a much wider 
interest also because its decisions affect our entire political 
fu^^^ure. By the fact of its past history, as well as its present 
position, it has become an integrated and essential part of 
public life and activities in India. Even those who criticize it 
vigorously, and sometimes even bitterly, recognize this 
dominant part. Indeed, it is due to this very fact that all 
manner of groups and parties find some kind of common bond 
in their opposition of the Congress. Whatever the merits or the 
demerits of the Congress today, it is, as it has been, the major 
fact in India. 

3.. During these last two days’ discussions, we have talked 
mostly of some of the basic problems of India and of the 
definite objectives that we should have. In the old days the 
Congress had a precise political objective, namely 
ndependence, and a broad social objective. This social 
objective was laid down in many resolutions and it was 

1. The Working Committee met on 3 May and decided on the agenda for 
he meeting of the All India Congress Committee on 5 and 6 May 1951. 
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necessarily rather vague and did not deal with the specific 
problems of the day. We have to have that distant objective 
still. But it is no longer possible to deal in vague terms with 
what we have to do. Perhaps many of our difficulties during 
recent years have been due to this lack of precision in our 
economic policy. We have dealt with problems as they arose 
and not in their entirety. It was with a view to get this full 
picture and definite priorities, with a view to march towards 
our proclaimed social objective, that we started the Planning 
Commission. The Commission has worked hard and, I believe, 
profitably. As they have wrestled with the problems before 
them, these have grown and their labours multiplied. 
Nevertheless, I hope that the first fruit of their labours, in the 
shape of a preliminary report, will reach us early in June. That 
will help us greatly, I am sure, in formulating our plans and in 
thinking in a constructive and integrated way of the problems 
before us. 

4. Food continues to be our primary occupation at the 
present moment. Last evening I delivered a broadcast on the 
food situation^ and I tried to point out its gravity and the need 
to tackle it with all the resources at our command. I have 
suggested various methods in which people generally can join 
us and I should like to draw your special attention to this. I 
hope to send you further instructions about these various 
approaches. But the first essential continues to be procurement 
and it is on this that we must concentrate. There is a tendency 
to relax in the surplus provinces and areas. This has to be 
combated and every effort made to get all surplus foodgrains to 
the areas which are suffering from a severe lack at present. We 
are, as you know, doing our utmost to get foodgrains from 

2. On 1 May 1951. 

3. He suggested, as an immediate step, procurement of foodgrains but 
wanted no effort to be spared to grow food wherever it can be done. He 
wanted in each village a committee to assume responsibility to meet the 
requirements of the village through increased production, securing the release 
of hoarded stocks for public distribution and by creating an awareness among 
villagers to avoid waste of food. 
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outside. But whatever we may get, we still want more and 
ultimately our success and failure will be measured by the 
amount we procure within the country. 

5. The long argument in the United States of America for 
sending foodgrains to India continues. While it is perfectly true 
that the State Department of the United States has tried its 
utmost to expedite these delicate processes and a nonofficial 
food emergency committee for India has done splendid work in 
the U.S., it has not been pleasing for us to be made the subject 
of continuous comment and criticism in the American 
Congress. We do not yet know what foodgrains will come from 
America as a result of these Bills that are being considered there. 
We do not know how far this will be a gift or a loan and what the 
other conditions are likely to be. From day to day, changes are 
made there. You can well imagine that this long drawn-out 
agony has done no good to us or to the U.S. We shall, of course, 
gladly and gratefully accept any offer, but we have made it 
perfectly clear that we will not accept any conditions which we 
consider derogatory or which are aimed at our changing our 
domestic or international policy. 

6 From China some food ships are on their way to India and 
we have sent a representative to Peking^ to arrange for further 
shipments. As regards the offer from Soviet Russia, some 
general preliminaries have been settled and negotiations will 
begin soon in Delhi to settle details. Our Food Minister has 
gone to Burma ^ to get rice from there. 

7. Some days ago, a riot occurred in Cooch-Behar,^ which 
unhappily ended in firing and the death of a few persons 
including children. This was surprising because Cooch- 
Behar is not a deficit area and there should have been no real 
scarcity there. But, oddly enough, prosperity itself brings about 

4. K.R. Damle, Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Food, went to Beijing on 
15 April to negotiate the supply of one million tons of foodgrains by China. 

5. On 1 May 1951. 

6. The police fired upon a procession on 21 Apiil 1951. 
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conditions of scarcity. The people of Cooch-Behar, or at any 
rate some of them called the jothedars, have profited 
considerably from tobacco and other crops. Hence their 
holding capacity for wheat has grown and this wheat does not 
come into the market. Because of this, prices shot up there' 
and somewhat artificial conditions of scarcity were produced. 
Enquiries are going on to fix responsibility for this riot and its 
handling. But it appears to be clear that it was more in the 
nature of a politically organized riot than one due chiefly to food 
scarcity. Whatever the facts, Cooch-Behar is a pointer and a 
warning to all of us. 

8. You will have learnt that a new popular Ministry has been 
formed in Rajasthan with Shri Jainarain Vyas ^ as Chief 
Minister. Rajasthan is a heavy and difficult charge for any 
government and conditions there have deteriorated during the 
past months. The law and order situation is not satisfactory and 
there are many inner disruptive forces at work. The jagirdars 
naturally do not like any attack on their vested interests and 
tend to resist these. Though famous in Indian history, in some 
ways this large area is much more backward than other parts of 
India. I hope, however, that the new Ministry will tackle these 
difficult problems successfully. 

9. It is proposed to have a popular Ministry in Pepsu also very 

10 

soon. 

10. The situation in the Punjab has been very disquieting and 
there has been progressive deterioration in many ways. 
Politically, there has been a conflict between more or less evenly 

7. The price of rice had increased in some places from Rs. 55 to Rs. 65 per 
maund within a course of one week in April. 

8. The enquiry into the firing was started on 29 April and its report was 
submitted on 1 May 1951. 

9. (1898-1963). Congressman from Rajasthan; General Secretary, All India 
States People’s Conference, 1939-49; Chief Minister, Rajasthan, 1951-54. 
Vyas was sworn in as Chief Minister on 26 April 1951 . 

10. A Ministry comprising eight Ministers and headed by Col. Raghbir 
Singh took office on 23 May 1951 . 
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balanced groups (both Congress) in the State Legislature. This 
is reflected, to some extent, in the province. There is also a 
communal problem as between Hindus and Sikhs. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board gave a great deal of thought to 
this and ultimately put forward a proposal which is rather 
unusual and which may also be described as not in keeping with 
normal democratic methods. But, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, this seemed the only step to take. 
This step may lead to some results which ease the situation. But 
I fear that various kind of conflicts will still continue. It must 
always be remembered that East Punjab is one of our frontier 
provinces in a most vital area. We cannot therefore permit any 
deterioration there which would have far-reaching results. 

11. The Security Council of the United Nations has recently 
appointed Dr. Graham as the U.N. representative and 
mediator. As a mediator, we would have welcomed him. But, if 
he comes to implement the last resolution of the Security 
Council, then we can offer him no help. We are determined 
not to accept that resolution and not to work in accordance 
with it. 


11. The Central Parliamentary Board meeting from 7 to 11 April 1951 
decided that Gopichand Bhargava should continue as the Chief Minister but 
should reshuffle his Ministry, in consultation with the members of the Board 
by including in it some members belonging to the dissident group. The Board 
also directed that the Ministry should continue to get the support of two rival 
Akali Sikh groups. 

12. Frank Graham (1886-1972). Professor of History at North Carolina 
University; appointed United Nations mediator in the Kashmir dispute on 1 
May 1951. 

13. Britain and the United States, taking note of the objections of India and 
Pakistan to the resolution of 21 February, successfully moved on 30 March 
1951 a revised draft resolution which dropped all references to the U.N. force 
and to the possible division of the state to meet partially India’s and Pakistan’s 
objections respectively. However, the provision of arbitration and also the 
paragraph about convening of the Constituent Assembly were retained. India 
opposed the resolution. See an^e. p. 348, fn 17. 


12. Parliament is continuing one of its longest sessions. It will 
probably continue its work till almost the end of this month. 
We have to get through some very important measures. The 
first of these is the Representation of the People Bill which is 
essential from the point of view of the coming elections. Then 
there is the delimitation of constituencies which will be laid 
down in a Presidential Order. This Order will have to be placed 
before Parliament for twenty days and can be challenged or 
varied by it. There has been a good deal of controversy on this 
subject which was perhaps natural as many interests were 
involved and they often pulled in different directions. 

13. Another veiy important measure is one to amend the 
Constitution.^^ In the course of this amendment we shall 
endeavour to get some lacunae filled. But the main purpose of 
the amendment is twofold: one to remove certain difficulties 
owing to judicial interpretation of fundamental rights; some 
recent decisions by inferior courts have carried this 
interpretation to extraordinary lengths The other part of the 
Constitution, which needs urgent amendment, relates to social 
measures relating to land which various States Assemblies have 
passed and which have been held up by judicial decisions. 

14. Agrarian reform is by and large the most vital and urgent 
of our problems. The National Congress has been interested in 
this for the last twenty years or more. There can be no doubt 
that present conditions cannot continue and the proposed 
reforms are long overdue. It has therefore become essential to 
widen the scope somewhat of the Constitution in regard to such 
agrarian reforms, 

15. A proposal was recently made to postpone our general 
elections. Many reasons were advanced for this and some of 

14. The States were to be enabled through amendments of Articles 19 and 
31 to place restrictions on the freedom of speech in the interests of public 
order and remove obstacles in the implementation of the zamindari abolition 
acts. 

15. See ante, p. 324. 
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them had weight.^^ But the arguments against postponement 
were overwhelming. We do not propose therefore to bring 
about any postponement of these elections. It is possible that, 
in order to suit the convenience of some States, there might be a 
few weeks’ postponement. 

16. The Railwa)mfien’s Federation has decided to take a strike 
ballot. This is a serious development. Railwaymen, in 
common with others, are suffering from high prices. But a 
strike at the present rnoment is not only the height of unwisdom 
but will also do grave injury to food transport which is so 
essential at present. 

17. You must have read about the coming ceremonies at 
Somnath temple. Many people have been attracted to this and 
seme of my colleagues are even associated with it in their 
individual capacities But it should be clearly understood that 
this function is not governmental and the Gk)vernment of India 
as such has nothing to do with it. While it is easy to understand 
a certain measure of public support to this venture, we have to 
remember that we must not do anything which comes in the 
way of our State being secular. That is the basis of our 
Constitution and Governments, therefore, should refrain from 
associating themselves with anything which tends to affect the 
secular character of our State. There are, unfortunately, many 
communal tendencies at work in India today and we have to be 


16. For example, on 17 April 1951, the Madras Legislative Council 
unanimously passed a non -official resolution urging the Central Government 
to hold general elections in February 1952 as at that time a larger number of 
voters would be able to cast votes than in the months of December and 
January when rains and the harvesting time would prevent a number of them 
from going to the polling booths. 

17. On 25 April 1951. The Federation’s main demands were payment of 
dearness allowance on the scale recommended by the Pay Commission, and 
creation of a permanent machinery for the settlement of disputes with 
provision for arbitration. 

18. The installation ceremony of the deity at the Somnath temple was 
performed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad on 11 May 1951. 

19. N.V. Gadgil and K.M, Munshi participated in the ceremonies. 
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on our guard against them. It is important that Governments 
should keep the secular and non-communal ideal always before 
them. 

18. In Nepal things are quieter, but the internal crisis has not 
been resolved. Our interest in Nepal is obvious. But we do not 
wish to do anything in the shape of interference with a friendly 
and independent country. We have helped a good deal, and 
with success, in carrying out joint action with the Nepal 
Government on the border areas, where for some time disorder 
prevailed and gangs of men were doing mischief. In about a 
week’s time, the Prime Minister of Nepal and some of his 
Ministers are coming to Delhi for consultations with us. 

19. An outstanding event of recent weeks has been the 
demand of the people of Iran for nationalization of the oil 
industry there. A decree to this effect has just been 
promulgated in Iran. In England, the resignation of a very 
popular Minister, Aneurin Bevan,^^ had led to a political 
crisis There is not much chance of this crisis leading to a 
break up of the Labour Government. I think that that 
Government is likely to continue for some months when a 
general election will probably take place. In Korea, there has 
been some slowing down of the Chinese attack. Seoul, however, 
is on the verge of falling.^^ The general situation in the Far East 


20. (1897-1960). British Labour Party leader; editor, The Tribune, 
1942-45; Minister of Health, 1945-51; Minister of Labour, January to April 
1951; Deputy Leader of the Labour Party and of the Opposition, 1959-60. 

21. Bevan, Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, and John 
Freeman, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Supply, resigned on 
21 April because of disagreement with the Government’s economic and 
financial policies. It was feared that there would be a split in the Labour Party 
which would bring down the Government after 15 months as it had an overall 
majority of only 3 in the House of Commons. But the split was averted. 

22. The Chinese and the North Koreans launched a powerful counter- 
offensive on the night of 22-23 April, recrossed the 38th parallel, and on 28 
April, advanced to within five miles of Seoul. The U.N. forces, however, had 
by 1 May halted the Communist offensive. 
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is exceedingly unsatisfactory. Both the U.S.A. and China have 
taken up an attitude which is incompatible with the other. 
Therefore, the deadlock is likely to continue and there is not 
much chance of a ceasefire or any other approach which may 
lead to a powerful solution. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
17 May, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

We have been having a heavy time here. The Parliamentary 
session is prolonging itself and is a great burden. Most 
members, including the Ministers, are growing rather stale and 
tired, but there is no help for it. We have to pass certain 
legislation during this session. There is the Constitution 
Amendment Bill/ the People Representation Bill, the ‘C’ 
Class States Bill ^ and *the Delimitation matters. Ail these 
encounter heavy weather and I cannot yet say when the session 
will be over. It is likely to go on till the 10th of June and 
possibly a few days more. 

2. Apart from the heavy work of the session, I have had to 
deal with the Nepal situation^ and the Punjab confusion. For 
the last week the Prime Minister and other Ministers of Nepal 
have been here. With some difficulty we have composed their 


1. The Constitution (First Amendment) Bill sought to remove certain 
difficulties which had been brought to light by judicial decisions and 
pronouncements especially in regard to fundamental rights. Its main 
provisions were: (1) to enable the State to make special provisions for the 
advancement of backward classes, scheduled castes and tribes; (2) to impose 
restrictions on the exercise of individual’s right of freedom of speech and 
expression; (3) to enable the State to make laws restricting the individual’s right 
to engage in any trade or start an industry which might be inconsistent with the 
programme of nationalization; and (4) to secure the constitutional validity of 
the agrarian reform laws in general, and certain specified State acts in 
particular. 

2. The Bill for the democratization of Part ‘C’ States provided for the 
creation of Legislatures in some States and setting up of Advisory Boards in 
others. 

3. See ante, p. 381 . 
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differences and they will be going back to Nepal in a day or 
two. But such success as we have obtained cannot carry things 
very far unless the people concerned are themselves interested 
in co-operating with each other. Unfortunately, this desire for 
co-operation has not been much in evidence and there has been 
a great deal of suspicion on every side. The old Rana regime 
has no future in Nepal, that is, anything like its past. The 
change-over three months ago broke up the old regime. The 
Ranas continue to function in a somewhat minor key; their 
influence, however, has progressively declined. An attempt to 
bring back old times collapsed and led to a strengthening of the 
Nepal Congress elements. 

3. It may be said therefore that the old style Ranas are a 
fading institution in Nepal. But they still continue and can 
make a difference. Our own advice has been to keep them in 
the picture because they can be useful in many ways and they 
cannot now do much harm. But the important elements in 
Nepal today are the King and the Nepal Congress. There are a 
number of other political groups and parties, but they are too 
small to make much difference. The representatives of the 
Nepal Congress are young and inexperienced and have not 
shown always the tact that is so necessary in a delicate situation. 
However, for the present, old differences have been patched up 
and the present set-up will continue with some changes in the 
Cabinet. It is proposed to have an Advisory Council, largely 
elected from the Districts. This ought to serve a useful purpose 
and to bring in other elements into the picture. In Nepal there 
are three kinds of people — the people of the Terai on the 
Indian border, the Gurkhas in the hills and the Newars in the 
Kathmandu valley. Thus far^ the Gurkhas have been considered 
the most important element in the population and they will, no 
doubt, continue to be important. The Terai are the most 
numerous and probably most of the revenue of Nepal comes 
from the Terai. But these people have had little say in the 
internal affairs and even now they feel that they should have 
more attention paid to them. The Newars in Kathmandu, etc., 
are relatively small in number, but being in the Capital city 
and round about, play an important and sometimes even an 


1 7 May, 1951 

aggressive part in the political changes that are taking place. In 
order to have stability in Nepal, there must be some balance 
between all these three groups. 

4. I have referred to the Punjab confusion. In some ways it is 
worse than confusion and certain recent developments there 
have made the situation potentially much worse. It is a tragedy 
that this fine province should be so full of political factions and 
should be unable to display a spirit of co-operative enterprise. 


5 Since my last letter to you, the All India Congress 
Committee met in Delhi.^ Oddly enough, attention was 
concentrated not so much on the A.I.C.C. meetings but on 
what happened outside. The dissolution of the Democratic 
Front appeared to bring us nearer to some kind of unity. But 
very soon after, this prospect receded.’ Since then, we have been 
on the verge of a major split in the Congress. Thus far this has 
not taken place and there is just an odd chance of its being 
avoided. Unfortunately there is a lessening of the spirit of 
discipline and cohesiveness which held us together, through air 
weather or foul, for a quarter of a century or more. 


6. One recent development in Congress politics has rather 
distressed me. Important developments take place and 


4 The Chief Minister of the Punjab refused to reconstitute his Ministry to 
accommodate members of the dissident group who were elected to the panel 
of ministers at the meeting of the Punjab Assembly Congress Party convened 
on 13 May 1951 as per the directive of the Congress Parliamentary Board. On 
16 May, the Congress Parliamentary Board informed Bhargava that it was 
not willing to modify its directive and called upon him to accommodate the 
dissident group. See also ante, pp. 370 and 386. 

5. From 5 to 6 May 1951. , * j u r>f 

6 In response to the unity call given by Nehru and Aza , t e mee g 
the Democratic Congress Front on 3 May resolved to dissolve their six-month 
old party “to create a better atmosphere for unity in the Congress. 

7 On 6 May 1951. the talks of rapprochement between the Congress and 
members of the Democratic Front broke down when P.D. 

of the Congress, refused to reconstitute the Working Committee or the Central 

Election Committee. 
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8 There have been reports in the press of Mr. Graham being 
appointed the U.N. mediator in Kashmir. We have had no 
official intimation of this and tve do not know when he will 
come. While we are always prepared to talk about any matter, 
we are not prepared to implement the Security Council 
resolution in regard to Kashmir in any way. 

9. The question of food is now attracting far more attention 
and effort, as an awareness of the situation comes to the people. 
In the U.S. A. , people still talk about a ^ft or a loan of 2 million 
tons of wheat. I do not know when this will materialize. 
Meanwhile, there has been a feeling of resentment in India at 
the long delays and obstructionist tactics of some people in the 
American Congress.^' Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. have 
despatched 50,000 tons and are going to follow it up with more 
of it. Negotiations for a barter of Russian wheat with Indian 
commodities are in progress in Delhi. From China too, rice and 
milo are coming. One of the chief difficulties as ever is that of 
shipping. 

10. The food situation in Bihar and Madras is not at all good. 
While people may not die of famine, there is continuing under- 
nourishment. Steps have been taken in Bihar to set up 5,000 fair 
price shops and these have helped greatly. The danger to us is 
not so much of a regular famine, but rather of continuing 
under nourishment resulting in a general deterioration of the 
people and a lessening of their capacity to work. Indeed, in 
Bihar, rural unemployment has risen greatly and it has becorne 
essential for public works to be started to keep these people 
employed. 

II While the situation continues to be difficult, we are in a 
position now to say that we shall be able to keep up some supply 

10. See p. 386. . . „ n 

11. For example. The Times of India, commenting editonally on 1 1 May on 
the U.S. Congressional policy stated that “It is not humane to dangle oo 
beyond a starving man’s reach, nor is it proper to lacerate his misery y 

turning the knife in the wound.” 
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decisions are taken not in the A.I.C,C., but rather in small 
groups outside. There is thus a development of what might be 
called backstair or parlour politics. This itself is significant in 
indicating that we are cutting ourselves off to some extent from 
the mass movements and the large-scale contacts of the people 
that have been the backbone of the Congress, I think that for 
the sake of healthy politics, we should discuss our important 
affairs in our larger Congress Committees or in the Congress 
session itself. A recent suggestion has just been made that a 
special session of the A.I.C.C. should be held and a requisition 
for that purpose sent. This session would deal with those 
problems which have been thus far discussed in parlours and 
private rooms. Whether such a session is going to be held or 
not, I do not know. But in any event a meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
will have to take place fairly soon to consider the election 
manifesto, etc.^ 

7. At the present moment, the most important development 
in international affairs is the resolution before the U.N. in 
favour of an embargo on China This seems to us a wrong 
approach. The Aggressor Resolution four months ago was bad 
enough and put an end to any immediate prospect of a 
peaceful settlement. Now, driven further in that direction, the 
U.S.A, has proposed the embargo resolution and they have 
succeeded in gaining the support of the U.K., which had thus 
far opposed such a move. This resolution will no doubt be 
passed. But what good it can do, it is difficult to understand. It 
will stiffen all the parties in their respective attitudes and take 
us just one step further towards war. That war is not likely to 
take place for some months at least. But fear of war and 
preparation for war are widespread. 


8. The A.I.C.C. met at Bangalore from 13 to 15 July, and adopted- the 
election manifesto on 14 July 1951. 

9. The resolution passed by the U.N. General Assembly on 18 May called 
on all nations to ban the shipment of strategic war materials to the People’s 
Republic of China and North Korea. 
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8 There have been reports in the press of Mr . Graham being 
appointed the U.N. mediator in Kashmir. We have had no 
official intimation of this and we do not know when he will 
come. While we are always prepared to talk about any matter, 
we are not prepared to implement the^^ Security Council 
resolution in regard to Kashmir in any way. 

g The question of food is now attracting far more attention 
and effort, as an awareness of the situation comes to the people. 
In the U.S. A. , people still talk about a gift or a loan of 2 million 
tons of wheat. I do not know when this will materialize. 
Meanwhile, there has been a feeling of resentment in India at 
the long delays and obstructionist tactics of some people in the 
American Congress." Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. have 
despatched 50,000 tons and are going to follow it up with more 
of it. Negotiations for a barter of Russian wheat with Indian 
commodities are in progress in Delhi. From China too, rice and 
milo are coming. One of the chief difficulties as ever is that of 

shipping. 

10. The food situation in Bihar and Madras is not at all good. 
While people may not die of famine, there is continuing under 
nourishment. Steps have been taken in Bihar to set up 5,000 fan 
price shops and these have helped greatly. The danger to us is 
not so much of a regular famine, but rather of continuing 
under-nourishment resulting in a general deterioration of the 
people and a lessening of their capacity to work. Indeed, in 
Bihar, rural unemployment has risen greatly and it has ecorne 
essential for public works to be started to keep these people 
employed. 

11 While the situation continues to be difficult, we are m a 
position now to say that we shall be able to keep up some supply 


10. See ante, p. 386. n ii/r 

11. Forexample, The Times of India, commenting editonally on 11 ayo 
the U.S. Congressional policy stated that “It is not humane to ange oo 
beyond a stalling man’s reach, nor is it proper to lacerate is misery y 
turning the knife in the wi^und. 
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of foodgxains in the scarcity areas. We are thus relatively safe 
for the next two months or so. If nothing further happens 
during these two months, then our position will be much 
graver. But we hope that in any event foodgrains will come to 
us by then from other countries. What other countries might or 
might not do, it is increasingly clear that we have to rely on 
ourselves. Not to do so is to invite repeated disappointments 
and to go some steps towards a major disaster. 

12. You must have seen my broadcast about food in which I 
made certain suggestions. I called for gift foodgrains for Bihar 
and Madras and called upon the people to miss a meal a week 
and donate the money thus saved for Bihar relief. I think there 
is considerable importance in these personal appeals. Perhaps 
the amount of gift foodgrains we get will not be very large, 
although from all accounts big collections are being made. 
These gift foodgrains will be kept apart from the normal ration 
supply and will be used as gifts, more especially to women and 
children. 

13. Another suggestion I made was to have village committees 
whose chief function should be to see to it that no one starves 
in their village. Their second function will be to prevent 
hoarding and to disclose the names of big-scale hoarders in 
their areas. I attach much importance to this suggestion and I 
hope that in your State you will encourage the formation of 
these committees in rural areas. If this committee system works 
at all, it will make a vast difference in the psychological 
approach to this problem. It will bring in popular co-operation 
without which our official efforts cannot go far. I hope 
therefore that you will specially interest yourself in the 
formation of these committees, which should be non-official. 


12. On 1 May 1951. See p. 383. 
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14 You must have heard of Shri Vinoba Bhave s tour in 
Hyderabad and especially in Telengana. This is worthy of 
special attention. From all accounts, his tour has already 
resulted in a marked improvement in the situation. This tour 
demonstrates to us that a psychological and friendly approach 
often yields greater results than coercion. 

15. The Bill for the amendment of the Constitution is 
meeting with a good deal of opposition in 'the press and 
elsewhere.'^ We hope however to get it through, even though 
that requires a two-thirds majority and half the total members 
attending. I think that much of the criticism is misconceived. 
There is a strange fear in the minds of some that Parliament 
might misbehave and therefore should not have too much 
powers given to it in such matters. The peculiar urgency. of 
these amendments arose because of certain judicial decisions 
which came in the way of zamindari abolition legislation. 

16 Some time ago, I drew your attention to what has been 
known as the Etawah project.^® I am now sending you a note on 
this which will enable you to form some idea of the progress 

made?^ 


13 (1895-1982) Follower of Mahatma Gandhi, selected by him to 

inaugurate individual satyagraha in 1940; after 1947 started the Bhoodan 
movement to collect land through donation for distribution among Ae 
landless; toured practically the entire country on foot on this mission covenng 

more than 40,000 miles. a -i 

14. During his padyatra (the walking tour) of Telengana between 15 Apn 
and 6 lune 1951, Vinoba Bhave received about 12,000 acres of land as 
donation after touring 200 villages, and distributed 9,000 acres among the 
landless. He also settled 500 village disputes during this tour. 

15. On 17 May 1951, several leading opposition members in Parliament 
criticized the Amendment Bill, particularly its attempt to curtail the right of 
freedom of speech and expression. According to H.V. Kamath, the Bill was a 
“curious mixture of revolution and reaction”; the portion seeking to va i ate 
zamindari abolition acts was revolutionary while the amendment abndgmg 
the right to freedom of speech and expression was reactionary. 

Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1, pp. 402-403. 


17. Not printed. 
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17. This letter has been written in haste and is, I am afraid, 
rather scrappy. You will understand my present predicament. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
19 May, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, * 

In regard to the food situation, I would suggest to you that you 
should yourself take charge of your food portfolio. In spite of 
the fact that food is our most important question, it is often 
dealt with in the States as if it v/as a secondary portfolio. I think 
you should make people feel that you are giving it first 
importance. 

Another matter which might be looked into very soon is that 
your Government should keep the godowns and storage places 
for foodgrains in good order, and, if necessary, spend some 
money on this. There is much wastage because of bad storage. 

I should like you to examine the feasibility of setting up 
special summary courts for trial of blackmarketeers and 
hoarders, etc. The only point of arresting these people is to try 
them quickly. It is neither fair to them nor to Government to 
keep them as undertrials for long. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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New Delhi 
26 May, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I am sending you with this letter a brief report prepared by a 
batch of investigators sent by the Delhi School of Economics to 
Bihar. This is only a summary of their full report^ which has 
not been issued yet. Parts of this summary have appeared in the 
press and you may have seen them. I am sending it to you, 
however, because I feel that you will be interested in this 
objective and impartial survey by competent observers.^ 

From this report two facts stand out. Firstly, that owing to a 
succession of events, including natural disasters as well as some 
delay on the part of Government in the early stages in dealing 
with the situation effectively, there was rapid deterioration and a 
very grave crisis, involving disaster for millions, appeared to be 
imminent. Secondly, that the Government of India and the 
Government of Bihar took, at a somewhat later stage, effective 
steps to meet this crisis, and in fact controlled the situation. 
The threatened disaster has not only been averted but there is a 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The six investigators’ team started their survey in north Bihar on 23 April 
and completed it by 5 May 1951. 

2. Not printed. 

3. The team visited 35 villages in Saran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and 
Purnea districts and met landless labourers, cultivators and prominent non- 
officials. It found that while serious scarcity conditions prevailed in north Bihar, 
these had been tackled effectively by the Central and Bibar Governments and 
the people also had shown “tremendous forebearance despite their lack of 
purchasing power.” The team however felt that the public works started by the 
State Government were “not sufficient” to solve the problem. 
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good deal of hope that nothing untoward on a big scale will 
occur. The report pays handsome tribute to the Government of 
India and the Government of Bihar in this respect. In 
particular, it mentions the railway authorities who have helped, 
with speed and efficiency in transporting foodgrains in very 
large quantities to Bihar. The report tells us that the whole of 
the Bihar Government has been geared up for the purpose of 
meeting this food crisis and most of its officials are “food 
conscious”. A tribute is paid to the Bihar peasant who has 
suffered so greatly and has lived on the brink of disaster and yet 
who has not lost his dignity or equanimity. I should like to add 
my own tribute to the peasantry^ of Bihar, who have shown in 
this grave crisis the stuff they are made of. 

We have sent vast quantities of foodgrains to Bihar during 
the last two or three months. We propose to continue doing so 
during the next few critical months and even later. Our object 
is not merely to tide over the present crisis, but to lay some 
secure foundation for the future. The crisis is not passed and 
will not pass merely because we send enough foodgrains. 
Therefore, we have to be vigilant and watchful all the time and 
strive to the utmost of our ability to remove the deeper causes. 
What has been done thus far gives us hope and confidence and 
the conviction that we can overcome these major difficulties. As 
it is, prices of foodgrains are falling in Bihar and I think that 
this tendency will continue. 

The real problem in Bihar today is not the lack of foodgrains 
but the lack of purchasing power among large sections of the 
people. This can only be made good by large-scale public 
works, and I am glad to find that the Bihar Government is 
paying due attention to this. This should form the true basis of 
recovery. 

Then also we have to give free food to those people who 
cannot afford to purchase it. In this connection, I made an 
appeal for gifts of free foodgrains by voluntary contributions 
and missing a meal a week, etc.^ The response has been 


4. On 1 May 1951. 
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satisfactory, but we have no figures to judge what it is and what 
is being done. I think this should be encouraged, but, in doing 
so, we must not allow unauthorized |)eople to exploit the 
situation. Instructions have been issued' that all such gifts of 
foodgrains"" should go to the district magistrate of the district 
concerned, who will forward them to the affected areas in 
Bihar or Madras, whichever is considered more convenient. It is 
for the Provincial Government to keep in touch with these 
collections and movements, and to report to us. But, in order to 
save time and keep us fully informed, I suggest that each 
district magistrate might send a copy of his report to provincial 
headquarters to the Food Ministry here. We shall then have 
early information of what is being done. 

I have referred to Bihar specially because Bihar has 
presented us with the gravest problem. But there are other 
areas in India, notably in Madras, in some of the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh, and elsewhere, where the situation 
has also been critical. The same approach applies to all these 
areas. Indeed, in dealing with the situation we must keep the 
whole of India in view all the time and not forget one part of it 
by thinking solely of another part . 

Any moneys collected for Bihar relief should be sent to me to 
be credited to a special fund that I have opened for food relief 
in any part of India. We can buy food with this money and send 
it wherever it may be needed. It will, of course, be unwise 
actually to send gifts of food from one scarcity area to another. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. On 11 May 1951. 


New Delhi 
2 June, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The press of India has been full of the Constitution 
Amendment Bill during the last fortnight. In Parliament, all 
of us have been heavily worked and the strain, after a long 
session, has been great. As I write to you, the Constitution 
Amendment Bill is in its last stages. We have passed the 
principal clauses with overwhelming majonties m the second 
reading. By this evening, probably, the third reading will also 

be passed. 

2 You will have noticed the very great majorities which have 
voted for these amendments. Thus far, the largest number 
voting against any amendment has been 19 as opposed to 228 
for the amendment. This was in regard to Clause 2 (Article 19), 
which has been the cause of the greatest argument and the 
fiercest controversy.' This Article, as you know, deals with 
freedom of speech and expression. We have been accused of 
curbing and throttling the press and of trying to behave m an 
autocratic manner in regard to it. We have met that challenge 
and, I think, proved to all reasonable satisfaction that there is 
no siich intention or attempt. Nevertheless, the press campaign 
against these amendments has gone on and some foreign papers 


1 Clause2ofArticlel9wasamendedbytheConstitution(FimAmenclment) 

Act 1951 to introduce several new grounds of restriction on freedom of speech 
and expression. But in view of the fears expressed by the Op^ition in 

Parliament, the amendment was qualified by addition of the words -reasonab e 

restrictions” to govern all the grounds mentioned in the amendment. 
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have eagerly taken advantage of this to condemn us. By some 
odd logic, they have connected this with Kashmir and tried to 
show how evil our intentions were. 

3. I can understand a certain apprehension in the minds of 
the press and I can appreciate their fighting for their rights, 
even though those rights have not really been threatened in the 
least. But I confess that I have been surprised at the vehemence 
of this opposition. I have not been surprised at some foreign 
press comments which, progressively, grow more malevolent 
towards India. This is no doubt due to the fact that we insist on 
continuing our independent foreign policy and this is not liked. 
Kashmir comes into the picture because of this, and recently 
we had some further outbursts in the United Nations Security 
Council,^ which showed how far the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
representatives had moved from any position of non- 
partisanship and neutrality. 

4. The Amendment Bill will be passed.^ I am glad that there 
has been this great argument about it in the press and in the 
country. Such public debates waken up people and force them 
to think, even though the direction of the thought might not 
always be the right one. Nothing is worse in a democracy than 
complacency on the part of a Government or of the people. 
Unfortunately there is that tendency to complacency and 


2. The Security Council met on 29 May 1951 to consider the Pakistan 
Government’s objection to the convening of the Constituent Assembly in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the British delegate, while regretting 
that the Kashmir question should have again appeared before the Security 
Council when Frank Graham, the U.N. mediator, was already trying to settle 
the issue, proposed that the President of the Security Council should urge 
both sides not to take any steps that would injure the chances of a peaceful 
settlement. The proposal when put to vote, was approved by 9 votes to nil, 
with India and the Soviet Union abstaining. The U.S. delegate feared that the 
Indian Government by convening the Constituent Assembly would “prejudice 
the future status of Kashmir” and “would leave an explosive irritant which 
would prevent the establishment of peace and security in South Asia.” 

3. It was passed by Parliament on 2 June 1951 by a majority of 228 against 
20 votes. 
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passivity, except in the use of strong language. Our Congress 
politics also tend to be rather unreal. There is a great deal of 
talk of secession and of prominent persons resigning from the 
Congress,^ and yet there is really little public argument on any 
issue. One would have thought that when such major issues 
were before the country, there would be fierce debate in the All 
India Congress Committee such as there used to be in the old 
days. But the A.I.C.C. meets in a humdrum way and does 
routine work, and hardly any mention is made in the course of 
its proceedings of what is really ailing the Congress and the 
country. There appears to be something wrong about this 
development. Our politics progressively become of the parlour 
variety. I hope we shall pull ourselves out of this groove which 
must be harmful for any healthy development. 

5. Coming back to the amendments of the Constitution, these 
cast a heavy burden upon us. We must not imagine that we can 
now use all the old acts which, for the moment, had been put 
out of commission by some judicial pronouncements. We have 
given many assurances to Parliament and the country about 
this matter. All the old acts, those applying to the press 
especially, should be kept, as far as possible, at arm’s length. 
The law of sedition,^ as such and as applied in the old /days, 
should have no place in our statute book. But what must 
continue to have a place and be acted upon is* the law dealing 
with the spread of racial and conimunal hatred. About this, we 
have to be careful and not prevent the atmosphere to be 
vitiated more than it already is. 


4. On 17 May 1951, Acharya Kripalani, announcing his resignation from 
the Congress Party, charged that it was “unable to arrest the deterioration in 
the country.” Between 22 and 25 May, Sucheta Kripalani, Sadiq Ali and 
Ramnarain Singh had also resigned from the Congress. 

5. The sedition law was incorporated in the Indian Penal Code in 1870 to be 
used against “provocative writings or speeches advocating incitement to or 
abetment of waging war against Her Majesty or Government established by law 
in British India.” Later, two sections were added in 1898 to punish “promotion 
of enmity between classes” and penalize “statements conducive to public 
mischief.” 
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6. As has been stated by the Home Minister f it is our 
intention to put an end to some of the old and out of date 
enactments and to bring forward a comprehensive measure 
more in tune with present conditions. Apart from this, I think 
that we must tackle the problem of the press in a bigger way, as 
they did in the United Kingdom by appointing a Royal 
Commission.^ Our press has grown and is important and we 
must help it to play its proper part in public affairs. But we 
must also help it to play it in the right way and prevent wrong 
tendencies to develop. We talk of the freedom of the press and 
it is right that we should do so, but progressively our press is 
controlled by a handful of people who not only own chains of 
newspapers but also control the news services. This is not a 
healthy development and should be examined. 

7. A grave danger today is the growth of innumerable petty 
news sheets in various languages, which are often of an 
exceedingly low standard and indulge in depths of vulgarity. 
This has little to do with politics although it is often used for 
political purposes. I have made it clear in Parliament® that we 
shall not come in the way of even the severest political criticism, 
either of our internal or external policy. I have also said that we 
do not wish to come in the way of the criticism of the policies of 
foreign countries, subject only to discouraging anything which 
might lead to a serious situation between us and another 
country or might even tend towards war. There is at present no 
law concerning criticism of foreign countries except an out-of- 
date statute which has no application today. It is not our 
intention to make any law affecting foreign countries. 


6. C. Rajagopalachari, the Home Minister, announced in Parliament on 12 
May that the Government contemplated legislation to amend the Indian 
Official Secrets Act, 1923, the Indian Press (Emergency) Powers Act, 1931, 
and the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 and to repeal the Indian 
States (Protection Against Disaffection) Act and the Indian States Protection 
Act, 1934. The Press Bill was introduced in Parliament on 31 August 1951 . 

7. The Royal Commission on the Press, appointed in 1947, had submitted 
its report in 1949. 

8. On 31 May 1951. 


8. In the course of the debate in Parliament, a great deal was 
said in favour of allowing Parliament only to make laws in terms 
of the new amendments. There was a certain distrust and 
suspicion of the State Governments and Legislatures, not all, 
of course, but some. There was also the argument that such 
laws should be uniform throughout India. There was 
something in these arguments because of the great diversity in 
the States. As the new Bill is being passed, the authority 
remains with the States. But as the subjects are concurrent, it is 
inevitable that any laws made should come up to the Centre for 
scrutiny and for the avoidance of anv conflict between two 
different pieces of legislation. 

9. I would therefore suggest to you to be careful in taking any 
action as a result of these amendments without reference to us. 
In particular, any interference with the freedom of the press 
has to be avoided , except in cases of extreme vulgarity and 
defamation. In such cases, it is desirable to have recourse to the 
criminal law. It is not proper to allow false charges to remain 
unanswered. 

10. Much was said about pre-censorship.^ This is rightly 
objected to and I think it should not be indulged in under any 
circumstances. 

11. With the passing of this amending legislation, a number 
of zamindari and land acts have been validated. This is a great 
gaiii, for now it will be possible for the States concerned to go 
ahead with the abolition of the zamindari system and other 
land reforms. It must be remembered that this present first 
stage of legislation chiefly concerns itself with the abolition of 
the zamindari system and of large estates. It is not meant to 
apply to the relatively small ryot or to the ryotwari system as 
such. In the Punjab, peasant proprietors are called zamindars. 


9. For example, Deshbandhu Gupta urged Padiament on 31 May not to ask 
the editors “to submit their copies for censorship to magistrates who may not 
know the difference between a leading article and a news item.’* 
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This new act does not apply to them as such or to their like 
elsewhere. But it is clear that in any scheme of land reform, we 
have .to aim at something more than mere abolition of big 
zamindaris. Already in some States a maximum figure for a 
holding for a peasant proprietor has been laid down.^^ This 
may be 50 acres or less. Land reform will not only go in this 
direction but should also aim at co-operative farming, without 
which there is little hope of efficient and profitable farming 
and greater food production. For the present, however, we 
must concentrate on the immediate issue and that is the 
abolition of the jagxrrfarf and zamindari systems and their like. 

12. In some States, the validation by this act of some 
legislation, which had been declared ultra vires by the local 
High Courts, might well produce a somewhat complicated 
situation. Some acts might have been done during this interval, 
after their declaration aa ultra vires. What then are we to do 
about them now? I suggest that all these matters should be 
carefully examined and no sudden and upsetting step taken. I 
suggest also that the new zamindari abolition acts should be 
scrutinized to find out what, if any, injustice is done in 
individual cases. In comprehensive pieces of legislation, it is 
inevitable that some cases of individual injustice should arise. 
We cannot help that, but where we can remove this injustice, 
either by executive action or even by a small amending bill, this 
might be considered. We shall gladly help you in this so far as 
we can. We want to avoid continuous litigation. Of course, this 
is not in our power completely and it is quite likely that even the 
amending act might be challenged in some way in the courts. If 
so, we shall meet the challenge. We cannot possibly allow our 
great social schemes to be held up. 

13. We have had prolonged sessions of Parliament and we are 
all anxious to see the end of this present session. But we have 
still important work to do. We have to pass finally the 

10. The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, which 
came into force on 26 January 1951, fixed the limit of land holding ajt 30 
acres. 
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Representation of the People (No. 2) Bill, which is essential for 
the coming elections. We have to pass the Part ‘C’ States Bill 
and we have to finalize the delimitation of constituencies. 
Perhaps we might be able to finish our work by the 10th of this 
month.^^ There is likely to be another session, though a briefer 
one, early in August. 

14. The food situation in the country has definitely improyed. 
I think we can say with confidence that we have won in our 
struggle against an impending famine on a large scale. That 
does not mean, of course, that we are out of the wood and we 
shall have to face many difficult and even dangerous situations. 
But we have, in a sense, turned the corner and there is no 
reason why we should be submerged by famine now, if we are 
careful and wide awake. 

15. Foodgrains are pouring in from various countries and are 
taxing, to the utmost, our port capacities and transport system. 
We have already stocked adequately those areas which are 
likely to be cut off during the monsoon, and we are rushing 
food to all the other scarcity areas. In Bihar, we have been 
sending foodgrains at the rate of more than 100,000 tons per 
month. A feeling of confidence is returning not only in Bihar 
but in other parts of the country. A positive and welcome sign is 
the fall in prices of foodgrains in the open market in Bihar. 

16. The food aid bills of the U.S. Congress have not been 
finalized yet, but there seems to be every chance of this being 
done in the course of the next week or ten days. Once this is 
done, our food position is assured for the rest of this year. Even 
without it, we could have struggled through, though with 
difficulty. We have been helped, as you know, by food supplies 
from China and the U.S.S.R. We have thus far purchased 
400,000 tons of milo and rice from China and 100,000 tons of 
wheat from Russia. We can perhaps get a little more from 
them, if need arises, but for the present we can hardly receive 
more because of the limited capacities of our ports. 

1 1 . The session of Parliament ended on 9 June 1951 . 
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17. While we must be grateful to all these countries, we 
should not forget that we owe a great deal to the United 
Kingdom for helping us to get the necessary shipping. Norway 
has also made a very generous offelr to supply us shipping free of 
cost. Indeed, we have received various kinds of offers from 
many countries in the world. 

18. Though, from one point of view, the food situation has 
definitely improved and there is no likelihood of a lack of 
foodgrains in India, another danger threatens us. This is the 
unemployment that has grown in rural areas owing to lack of 
rain in the past and the consequent lack of purchasing power. 
The only way to remedy this is to have public works on a large 
scale. Bihar has done well in this respect. In addition, free 
distribution of food has also taken place over considerable 
areas. You will remember my appeal for free gifts of 
foodgrains. This appeal has had a good response in India and, 
to some extent, in other countries also. Where there is lack of 
purchasing power, we have to feed people in some other way. 
The proper way would be to offer work. I am glad that this is 
more or less realized now. Our success in meeting this grave 
danger of famine is not only good in itself but is important from 
many other points of view. It produces confidence in the people 
and helps to get rid of that feeling of passivity and submission to 
a blind fate which is so harmful. We can thus make this grave 
crisis yield rich results, if we only tackle it in the right way. 
There are sufficient indications today that various States are 
tackling it properly and therefore there is this return of a spirit 
of confidence. 

19. I have referred to Kashmir earlier in this letter. The 
Security Council has recently met again to pass yet another 
extraordinary resolution. I confess that my respect for the 
Security Council lessens. Our position has been made perfectly 
clear to them and to the world. We shall abide by every single 
assurance that we have given to the United Nations, but we will 
tolerate no interference in our internal affairs in Kashmir or 
elsewhere. We have not accepted the last resolution of the 
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Security Council and we shall not implement it. If the new 
mediator, Mr. Graham, comes here,'* we shall treat him with 
courtesy and explain to him anything that he wishes explained. 
Beyond that, we shall not go. Meanwhile, we shall certainly 
proceed with the Constituent Assembly in Kashmir. We have 
said that this Constituent Assembly is not meeting to decide the 
question of accession of Kashmir state. That is so. But no one 
can prevent it from expressing any opinion it chooses on any 

issue. 

20 I confess I have been greatly disturbed by the policy 
adopted by the U.K. and the U.S.A. Governments in regard to 
Kashmir. The speeches delivered by their representatives m t e 
Security Council exhibit an amazing ignorance and lack ot 
understanding of realities. Because Pakistan shouts a great dea 
and threatens all manner of disaster, therefore the U.K. and 
the U S.A. hurry to do something to placate Pakistan, 
regardless of what is proper and what is not. Needless to say, this 
wHl lead them into greater tangles. Basically, this seems to have 
little to do with Kashmir and is a result of wider world P® . 
The U.K. has long nursed some kind of an ° ^ .nhf a 
Islamic countries in Western Asia, of which it would like to be a 
kind of patron saint. It looks upon Pakistan as a natural leader 
S thl group, which can serve as a bulwark against any 
Lpanstoon the part ot the U.S.S.R. Th» .dea an 
klLic bloc haa no reality and ia only a 

and out-of-date poUcy which had never succeeded ar^d not 
succeed in the future. Afghanistan obvtously “ ^ " 

Iran the U K. Government has got badly entangled m the oil 
^:^ute In the Arab countries, there is continuous ferment and 

mutual suspicion. 


is Whi o„ 2 July, Gr.h™ held di^uuion. -id, Neh™ brf.j, 

on Julv after a visit to Karachi on 1 7 July. 

14 Abdullah decla«d on 2 June that elections to the proposed 

Kashmir Constituent Assembly would be held in September 1951. 
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21. Our relations with Pakistan continue to be bad. The 
Pakistan press sets up new records in inflammatory writing and 
calls for jehad against India. The U.N. Security Council shuts 
its ears and eyes to all this writing and speech in Pakistan. But it 
pricks up its ears when somebody draws its attention to the 
Constituent Assembly in Kashmir. 

22. A recent significant development in Pakistan has been the 
formation of what is called the Hindustan Hamara Party/^ 
which openly aims at the conquest of India. We need not worry 
too much about this except as indicating the general mood and 
policy of some people in Pakistan. No doubt it is the opposite 
number of the Hindu Mahasabha in India, which also claims to 
get back Pakistan and unite it with India. This development in 
Pakistan indicates how one false step leads to another. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, never noted for much good sense, 
continues to think and act in a manner which can only surprise 
intelligent people. But even lack of intelligence can give trouble 
and can exploit people’s passions. The Hindu Mahasabha is not 
going to conquer Pakistan and the Hindustan Hamara Party 
will never get an inch of Indian territory. But between the two, 
they will raise passions and bitterness and that is the danger of 
the situation, 

23. We have recently appointed Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta as 
our High Commissioner in Pakistan. Dr. Mehta has been 
functioning as our Ambassador at The Hague. We have chosen 
him for Pakistan because we attach great importance to our 
High Commission there and Dr. Mehta has proved himself to 
be a man of great tact, ability and understanding. 

24. In Nepal, the general situation has not been very good 
and there has been plenty of little trouble in various parts of the 
country. In Birgunj there was some rioting and looting of 
Indian shops.^^ We have made it clear to the Nepal 

15. Formed at Karachi on 3 May 1951. 

16. On 24 May 1951. For b.fn. see Vol.l, p. 416. 

17. On 26 May 1951. 
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Government that this kind of thing must stop. At our request, a 
Commission of Enquiry is being nominated and one of our 
officers will be a member of this Commission. It is possible that 
I might visit Kathmandu in the course of this month, after 
Parliament is over. 

25. An announcement has recently been made of an 
agreement between China and Tibet.'® This agreement is more 
or less what one might have expected in the circumstances. 
Tibet retains her internal autonomy in a large measure, but 
China’s ultimate control will be very obvious. We do not quite 
know yet what the position of our Agent or our Missions there 
will be. It is possible that they might continue, though they can 
hardly do so as they did in the past. 

26. A new popular Ministry has been formed in Pepsu. This 

Ministry will have to face very grave problems, one of the 
gravest being the organized hostility of the Akalis. Master Tara 
Singh, after a relatively quiet period, is again coming out as a 
preacher of trouble and conflict . 

27. In Punjab, the situation has deteriorated in many ways 
and is at present in a curious tangle.®” It is unfortunate that 
such an important and vital province of India should waste its 
energy in internal political conflict. 

28 In Assam, the question of the Nagas has assumed 
prominence again and some leaders of the Nagas have been 


18. The 17-point agreement, signed on 25 May 1951, assured the Tibetans 
of the right of exercising regional autonomy; confirmed the existing political 
system, the status, functions and powers of the 13th Dalai Lama and the 9th 
Pancham Lama and the ranks of the officers; promised freedom of religious 
beliefs and protection to the monasteries and safeguarded their income; an 
said there would be no compulsory introduction of reforms in the fields of 
language, education, agriculture, livestock, industry and commerce. 

19. A Congress Government with Coi. Raghbir Singh as Chief Minister was 
formed on 23 May 1951 . 

20. Seean^e, p. 393. 
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demanding independence. They are trying to hold a plebiscite 
for this purpose. It is obvious that the Nagas or any other 
tribes on our borders cannot have independence. But we are 
very anxious to give them a large measure of autonomy and to 
help them in every way, while respecting their traditions and 
ways of life. I am personally an admirer of the Nagas and I like 
many of their fine qualities. We have sanctioned recently a 
special grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for beneficial purposes in 
Nagaland. In addition, Rs. 30 lakhs have been sanctioned to 
meet Naga claims for war damages. 

29. Weather permitting, I intend going to Kashmir for two 
days, June 3rd and 4th. The Kashmir National Conference is 
meeting there and this will enable me to meet many of their 
prominent workers and will also give me a brief respite from 
Delhi. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. The Naga National Council demanded an independent Naga State. 


New Delhi 
8 June, 1951 


My deaf Chief Minister,* 

I wrote to you a few days ago suggesting that the food Portfolio 
LTour StJte might be taken over by you3 I am afraid I did not 
make myself quite clear. I did not wish to upset any 
arrangement " that was working satisfactorily . What I was 
aSous to point out was that the food problein must be given 
the highest priority, and, as a measure of this, I suggested tha 
the Chief Ministers should take charge of it. Of course, wher 
prLent arrangements are satisfactory and food is being given 
Srpriority, Then no change need be made. Even so I would 
suggLt that the Chief Minister might keep m personal touch 
with the food portfolio. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. See ante, item 48. . Khpr ChiefMinisterofBombay, 

2 Reacting to Nehru s suggestion, B.G. Kher, . 

said on 4 une that he was already "overburdened” with work and was ncn 
keen to take over the food portfolio because “food is complicated subject an 
requires special knowledge.” 
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New Delhi, 
13 June, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

We are considering a proposal to appoint a Commission for the 
press in India. This Commission will, I hope, survey the many 
problems connected with the press. There is one aspect of this 
matter in which your Government can help. I should like you to 
have a note prepared about the growth of highly offensive, 
slanderous and sometimes indecent writings in the press. If 
possible cuttings or extracts might be given. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The Press Commission was appointed on 23 September 1952 to examine 
the working of the press in India— the present and the future lines of its 
development, its freedom and control, and all other aspects of its 
management including monopolies, advertisements and the working 
conditions of its personnel. 
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New Delhi 
15 June, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The Parliamentary session ended at last on the 9th June. As the 
session proceeded, work became heavier and the strain greater. 
There was the desire to end it as soon as possible, an yet t ere 
was very important work to be done which could not possibly be 
obstponed. So, the leisureliness of the earlier days of the session 
gave place to intensive activity and Parliament sat in t e 
Lrning as well as in the afternoon, till late m the evening on 
many occasions. The People Representation Bill had to be 
passed and so also the Delimitation of Constituencies, if the 
general elections were to be held at the end of this yean Both 
fhese measures might have taken a much longer time but for 
the extreme pressure on all members to finish within the 
allotted date. The Constitution Amendment Bill gave rise to 
heated and' sometimes passionate debate and, I fean tempers 
were frayed and hard words said. I am ! 

fell from grace on one occasion dunng this debate ^nd used 
needlessly'Ttrong language.' But the strain of two weeks of hat 
debate and listening to constant accusations an enuncia 
was too much for my patience. 

2 It was, I think, right that Members of Parliament and the 
press should be vigilant on an occasion when any -of the liberties 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution were supposed to be m 
some danger. Nevertheless, I was surprised 
vehemence of the attacks made which appeared to be based no 
so much on the wording of the Bill but rather on some fancied 

1 On 2 June, Nehru’s use of the word lies was objected 
unparliamentary. Nehru then substituted the word “untruths. 
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extension of it. The Bill was primarily intended to remove 
barriers to our legislation for the abolition of the zamindari 
system. Both from the political and the social points of view, it 
had become a matter of urgency and high importance that 
speedy effect should be given to our major policies of land 
reform. It was an old pledge, oft-repeated; it was also 
something that had become essential in the context of events. 
The amendment to Article 19 was, of course, an enabling one 
and phrased in somewhat wide language. But this was 
restricted by the word “reasonable” and thus made justiciable. 
Certain rather far-fetched interpretations of the Constitution 
by the law courts had placed grave difficulties in our way and it 
became necessary, therefore, to make the position clear. In 
doing so, there was no intention on our part to curb the 
freedom of the press in so far as the expression of any opinion or 
any opposition was concerned. But, it was true that there had 
been an increasing tendency in the irresponsible sections of the 
press to indulge in extreme vulgarity and defamatory writing. 
Politically, this might have little significance but from the point 
of any cultural standards, this was most distressing. It is 
perfectly true that standards cannot be raised by repressive 
legislation and that other methods have to be used for this 
purpose. But we live in a precarious and dangerous age and it 
seemed to us that the safety of the State might perhaps require 
that Parliament should have the power to deal with any serious 
situation that might arise. 


3. We had to have a written Constitution. That was inevitable 
in the circumstances, and because we had a written 
Constitution, we had to have fundamental rights incorporated 
in it. Nevertheless, a rigid Constitution may well come in the 
way of change in a transitional age. A Constitution must be 
held in respect, but if it ceases to represent or comes in the way 
of the spirit of the age or the powerful urges of the people, then 
difficulties and conflicts arise. It is wise therefore to have not 
only stability and fixity of purpose, but also a certain flexibility 
and pliability in a Constitution. 


/5 June, 195! 
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4. It was not, and is not, our intention to curb the freedom of 
the press and we do not want State Governments to take 
advantage of the new amendment in applying some obsolete 
law. Indeed, one of the first steps that we have to take now is to 
put an end to some of these obsolete laws, to which reference 
was frequently made in the course of the debate. None of us 
wants, for instance, the old sedition law^ to continue on the 
statute book. That has a bad history and evokes unpleasant 
memories. Positively, we shall have to consider what laws to 
enact which, while ensuring full freedom of expression of the 
press, should help in keeping up standards and preventing the 
abuse of that freedom. 

5. In regard to the zamindari legislation, we have to go ahead 
now as speedily as possible. Even so, it is desirable to take every 
step after full consideration and with as large a measure of co- 
operation as possible. We cannot, of course, permit any lack of 
co-operation by a section of the people to stop us from going 
ahead in this respect. But it will probably make for speed if we 
consider criticisms and, where they are valid, meet them, either 
by executive action or even, if necessary, by some amending 
legislation. 

6. It may be taken for granted that the general elections will 
take place towards the end of the year. The exact dates have 
not been fixed yet, but will presumably be between November 
15 and January 15.^ These elections are going to be a colossal 
affair taxing our administrative capacity to the utmost. They 
will tax also our forbearance and will be a test for all of us. 
Probably it was the shadow of these coming elections that led to 
the heated debates in Parliament and in the press. Many 
people seem to think that our recent legislation was somehow 
connected with these elections That was a completely wrong 
inference and certainly it never occurred to me. Indeed, there 


2. See ante, p. 405. 

3. In fact, they were held from 25 October 1951 to 21 February 1952 and 
followed by elections to the Upper Houses in the Centre and the States. 
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could be no greater folly for a Government, such as we are, 
than to use the repressive apparatus of the State to benefit anyj 
party. That itself would rouse antagonism and lose support for 
that party. What is far more dangerous is the attempt that 
some ill-disposed persons might make to create deliberate 
trouble during the elections. I have referred to this previously in 
my letters to you. Since then we have received further 
information that some such thing is intended and we have 
therefore to be prepared to meet any such anti-social challenge. 
Mostly it is expected from communal groups. 

7. I have briefly referred, in some of my previous letters, to 
the confusion in Punjab. I confess that this has given us much 
trouble and caused much anxiety, because it appeared to us a 
bad symptom. The Punjab contains some of the finest human 
material in India and yet the tragedy of it was that this human 
material could not pull together. Punjab is important to us in 
many ways, but its importance has become much greater 
because now it is one of our vital frontier provinces. We could 
not afford to see this important area weakened by internal 
dissension. Every effort was made to bring about some measure 
of peace and harmony, but unhappily we failed. Recently, the 
Central Parliamentary Board of the Congress called upon the 
Chief Minister, Dr. Gopichand Bhargava,"^ to resign and further 
directed that no Congress Ministry should be formed. As I 
write this, no further development has taken place, but I have 
little doubt that the directive of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board will be carried out. As a consequence of this, it may 
become necessary to have, what is called. Governor s rule in the 
province.^ It is unfortunate that this should be so, but if 
circumstances compel us, we should not hesitate to do the right 
thing. 


4. (1889-1966). Congressman from the Punjab; Chief Minister of Punjab, 
1947-51, and Minister, 1957-64. 

5. Gopichand Bhargava resigned on 16 June, and on 20 June Governor’s 
rule was imposed in the Punjab. 


15 June, 1951 
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8. Certain recent statements made and the continuous 
shouting for war in Pakistan have brought the Kashmir issue 
into sudden and rather dangerous prominence again. I visited 
Srinagar at the beginning of this month ^ and saw for myself not 
only the general progress made in many directions but also the 
enthusiasm of the people for the National Conference there 
which supports the present Government. It was pleasant to see 
the Valley looking like its old normal self again with plenty of 
tourists and trade flourishing. The food situation there was 
definitely better than in most parts of India, Rations were 
nearly double than what we have given till now in the rest of 
India. The transport system was working efficiently. Public 
works have been undertaken and were progressing. There was a 
general air of progress. I had occasion to speak at a public 
meeting there and I made it clear what the policy of the 
Government of India was in regard to the Kashmir issue. 
Subsequently, I reiterated this at a press conference in Delhi. 
My statements have not pleased the press ^ or the leaders of 
Pakistan and there have been violent outbursts there. Open 
threats of war have been made. Our policy remains what it was, 
that we will not undertake any military operations in Kashmir 
or elsewhere unless we are attacked. As you perhaps know, we 
have reduced our army in the course of the last year by over 
52,000 persons. That is a considerable reduction carried out at 

6. On 3 and 4 June 1951. 

7. On 4 June, Nehru reiterated India’s policy in Kashmir and said that the 
people of Kashmir had every right to make it known “how they felt, what they 
wanted and how they proposed , to work for it.” He rejected the idea of 
arbitration suggested by the Security Council, but expressed the 
Government’s willingness to accept any friendly mediation for arriving at a 
“just and peaceful settlement.” India would not co-operate in any way in the 
implementation of the resolution of the U.N. Security Council which it had 
not accepted- 

8. On 11 June 1951. 

9. On 8 June 1951, Dawn described Nehru as the “brigand who has robbed 
the Kashmiris of their freedom and placed them under the heels of his troops. 
Here is the plunderer...” 

10. On 13 June 1951, the Foreign Minister, of Pakistan blamed India for 
deliberately blocking progress on peaceful lines on the Kashmir issue. 
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a time when the rest of the world is carrying out vast armament 
programmes and when Pakistan has striven with all its strength 
to increase its military power. Our reduction of the army to this 
extent was somewhat an act of faith. But there are limitations 
beyond which responsible statesmen cannot go, howsoever they 
may wish to do so. It was our desire to continue to reduce our 
army and thus to lessen the heavy burden of expenditure upon 
it. But we have been forced by circumstances to stay our hands 
somewhat for the present. In spite of our desire for peace, we 
cannot afford to take serious risks and we have to be prepared 
for all contingencies. 

9. Recently a conference was held in Delhi between India and 
Pakistan for the settlement of outstanding financial questions.^^ 
No substantial results were achieved and all that happened 
ultimately was to postpone further consideration. 

10. I have recently spoken at some length at a press 
conference about the food situation in India. The Food 
Minister has also broadcast on this subject. The Food for 
India Bill has been passed by the U.S. Congress and will 
probably receive the President’s assent in a day or two. The 
general position is certainly better than it has been and, as I 
have stated previously, we can say with assurance that there will 


11. From 25 to 29 May 1951. 

12. On 11 June, Nehru said that India had succeeded in controlling the 
crisis. The thfeat of “real famine” had been averted and by 1952 the 
Government would be able to “strengthen” the people against any such 
danger in the future. 

13. On 12 June 1951. 

14. The Bill was passed on 6 and 11 June by the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the Senate respectively. The Senate directed the 
Government to seek as much repayment in terms of strategic materials as 
possible for the loan of $ 190 million sanctioned to India for purchase of 2 
million tons of American wheat. 

15. President Truman, signing the Bill on 15 June, stated that grain was 
being shipped to the Indian ports at the rate of 250,000 tons a month, and 
appealed to .the U.S. voluntary agencies to extend their support to India by 
supplementing the relief sanctioned by the Congress. 


1 5 June, 1931 
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be no famine, as was feared. We have rushed vast quantities of 
foodgrains to Bihar and the Bihar Government has functioned 
with efficiency in distributing them, in opening many 
thousands of fair price shops, in promoting public works so as 
to add to the purchasing power, and in distributing free food. 
Madras was the second dangerous area and we propose to 
tackle it in the same way. While danger of some terrible disaster 
happening has passed, another danger still confronts us and 
that is the growth of complacency. The situation will continue 
to be difficult and will require our utmost vigilance and hard 
work. It is not enough for us just to prevent large-scale deaths 
by starvation. We have to build up these great areas in Bihar 
and Madras and elsewhere and give back strength to those who 
have been under- nourished for a long time and hope to those 
who have been on the threshold of despair. Food, now and 
always, is the primary problem. Nothing else can be given 
higher priority and it is primarily by the way we deal with the 
food problem that we will be judged. In this matter, more than 
ever, co-operation of all the States and the Centre is necessary. 
The Food Minister has recently announced the restoration of 
the cut in the food ration.'® We have done so after due thought 
and we shall try to make good any deficiency in any State. It 
was a matter of great distress to us to cut down rations to below 
nourishment level. This forced many people to go to the black- 
market and this was not only an encouragement of black- 
marketing but a severe strain on their slender resources. The 
restoration of the cut, therefore, from every point of view, is to 
be welcomed. 

11. The response made by the public to my appeal for free 
food for Bihar and Madras appears to be good from newspaper 
reports. But we do not receive direct reports, as we should, 
ivL each district. It is important that District Magistrates, 
when reporting to their Governments, should inform the 
Centre at the same time. Generally speaking, it might not be 
advantageous to send the actual foodgrains collected either to 




16. On 12 June 1951. 
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Bihar or Madras. Where this can be easily done, they may be 
sent. But where distances are great, transport difficulties will 
arise and money will be wasted on freight. It is better in such 
cases to send the cash value of the grain collected. Out of this, 
other grains will be purchased on the spot and distributed 
freely in the name of the donors. These cash contributions 
should be sent to the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. 

12. I have recently appointed two Parliamentary 
Secretaries, Shri Satish Chandra and Shri Shyam Nandan 
Mishra.^^ They will function under me and will work in an 
honorary capacity. I think it is desirable, not only at the Centre 
but in the States, to have honorary Parliamentary Secretaries 
who can help in the work of Government and at the same time 
gain some training and insight. 

13. Recently certain variations have been announced in our 
cotton policy I confess to you that it was not without serious 
thought and misgiving that \ye agreed to these variations. We 
agreed to them on the clearest assurance and understanding 
that they will not be allowed to affect textile prices. It has been 
our definite policy not to do anything which might, directly or 
indirectly, raise prices. And yet, under stress of circumstances, 


17. On 11 June 1951. 

18. (b. 1917). Congressman from U.P.; member, Constituent Assembly, 
1948-50; Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister, 1951-52; member, 
Lok Sabha, 195*2-57. 

19. (b. 1920). Congressman from Bihar; member, Provisional Parliament, 
1950-52, Lok Sabha, 1952-62 and 1971-79, Rajya Sabha, 1962-71; 
Parliamentary Secretary to Prime Minister, 1951-52; Deputy Minister for 
Planning, 1954-62; Leader of Opposition in Rajya Sabha, 1969-71; Deput/ 
leader of Janata Party in Lok Sabha, 1977-78; Minister of External Affairs. 
1979-80. 

20. The Government announced on 13 June 1951 a rise in the basic ceiling 
price of cotton chiefly to help cultivators obtain better prices for their current 
stocks. Fixation of price and quality checks were also expected to stimulate 
the production and improve the quality of cotton. The Government also 
declared that no increase in the prices of cloth and yam manufactured from 
Indian cotton would be allowed during the next year. 
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some steps have been taken in the past which had that effect. I 
think that we made a mistake then. It is impossible to have any 
plan or any progress if prices are rising. We get into a vicious 
spiral out of which it is difficult to emerge. We shall soon have 
to consider the Planning Commission’s report and I have no 
doubt that this will lay the greatest stress on a price policy 
which must be adhered to. Otherwise their schemes might well 

fail-. 

14. Another recent announcement has been an increase of 
Rs. 5/- in the dearness allowance to be paid to government 
servants drawing Rs. 250/- or less pay per month. There is no 
doubt that such an increase can be justified and is deserved, 
and yet it has unfortunate and far-reaching consequences. We 
gave a great deal of earnest thought to this matter and 
ultimately decided that, in the balance, it was desirable. 

15. There has been much talk recently of inner conflicts in 
the Congress and of defections from it. 'That is, of course, a 
matter of interest and concern to all Congressmen; But it must 
concern others also because of its larger consequences. At a 
meeting of the Working Committee held a few days ago. it was 
decided to convene a meeting of the All India Confess 
Committee on the 13th of July at Bangalore. This will be 
preceded by a Working Committee meeting. These meetings 
have not been convened just to consider the internal situation 
in the Congress, though that has some importance. They have 
been convened for a much wider purpose, so that full and 
earnest thought might be given to the state of the country and 
the problems that face us. It has been unfortunate that no such 
constmctive thought has been given to the overall picture by 
the Congress organization. We meet and pass odd resolutions 
and then go back to our homes. And yet the course of India s 
recent history has placed a responsibility on the Conp-ess whic 
cannot be shirked. Therefore, the Bangalore meetings have a 
vital significance not only for the future of the Congress but also 


21. On 12 June 1951. 
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of the country. They might involve a stock taking of the past 
and important policy decisions for the future. As a 
Government, we cannot talk in an airy manner about future 
policies, such as opposition groups often do. We have to be 
realistic without, I hope, ceasing to be idealistic. 

IG. There has been a very unfortunate development in Indian 
politics in recent months. More and more public discussions 
relate to criticisms and denunciations, often personal. Very 
seldom is any constructive proposal put forward. If this 
development is not checked, we shall all sink to the level of 
personal abuse and political problems will not be properly 
debated, as they should be, in a democracy. I hope that the 
coming session of the A.I.C.C. will raise our level higher in this 
respect and deal with our major problems in an objective and 
dispassionate way. 

17. I need not write to you about the situation in Korea. In a 
military sense, the United Nations have won some victories. 
There is much talk of a ceasefire, but I fear there is little hope 
for it at present and even the military victories do not help in 
this respect. The conflicts have become deeper as time has gone 
on. They began with Korea, they included in their scope 
Formosa, which became even more important, in a-sense, than 
Korea, and now the question of a Japanese peace treaty is likely 
to make yet another issue a vital one in the Far East. 

18. I am going to Nepal tomorrow on a three-day visit, my 
first to this mountain country, which is our close neighbour. 
From Nepal I hope to pay a brief visit to Bihar, more especially 
to some of the scarcity areas there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

22. U.N. forces checked the offensive launched by China and North Korea 
on 16 May 1951 and recrossed the 38th parallel at a number of places. 
Chonvon, Kumhwa and Pyonggang were captured. 

23l From 16 to 18 June 1951. 

24. On 19 June 1951. 
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New Delhi 
25 June, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

My next fortnightly letter to you is likely to be held as I am 

Graham, the U.N. representative, on the question of Kashm . 

On the 8th I propose to go to Mysore and Bangalore for the 
^ _ • ^Air^O meetinss. 1 may address you 

worKiiig ,g to be 

between the 4th ana tne om. y ^ j ■ 

brief Hence my desire to write to you now I shall not aeai 
Setter S.h the many problems to which I usually refer m 

my fortnightly waT'in ^ 0 "^ a 

wquenM Soviet statement ™<1' “ 

UlSSiSSSSi 

grave. 

The meetincs of the Working Committee and the A.I.G.C. 
in Bangalore have a special si^ificance. 
more than merely party meetmgs. because '.WV 

influence the country’s policy m regard to some matters. 


1 On 23 June 1951. the Soviet Union proposed a confcrence 
b.tU.^l..ia Ko„. » diw™ • cesser, re sad an snaisuce pmv.d.ng to to 

mutual withdrawal of forces from the 38th parallel. 
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This morning’s newspapers contain reports of a resolution 
passed the All India Newspaper Editors Conference in 
Bombay. Quite apart from the merits of the question, it seems 
to me that the whole approach has been vitiated by excitement, 
passion and a certain degree of hysteria. It would be better for 
us to await events and not to say or do anything which might 
complicate the situation any further. It is clear to me that we 
cannot accept the main contention of the conference, that is, 
have another amendment or re-amendment of the 
Constitution, according to their wishes.^ That is not even 
physically possible for us. For my part, I think I am as anxious 
as anyone to preserve freedom of the press and of expression. 
Any person who reads the newspapers today or reports of some 
speeches will observe the tremendous latitude that is given to 
them. To say that we are suppressing the press seems to me to 
say something which has no basis in fact. As for the fear of 
future suppression, this can be guarded against when any such 
attempt is made. We have no desire to make that attempt in so 
far as the political sphere is concerned. 

I am sending you separately a copy of Shri Gorwala’s report 
to the Planning Commission.^ This report is a thought- 
provoking document. One may not agree with some of his 
suggestions or opinions, but there is a good deal in it which 


2. The conference held on 23 and 24 June 1951 called on newspapers to 
suspend publication on 12 July for one day as “a mark of protest against the 
unwarranted and uncalled for encroachment on freedom of expression.” 

3. The conference wanted the amendment to Article 19(2) to be “repealed 
and freedom of expression restored without the qualifications now imported 
into it.” 

4. A.D. Gorwala’s report on public administration was submitted on 30 
April and published on 28 July 1951. The report stated that though the 
administrative machinery had remained sound, the increasing work load had 
been adversely affecting the performance of the personnel. It suggested that 
(1) maintenance of high standards of integrity and efficiency be insisted 
upon, (2) the machinery be reorganized for ensuring speed, effectiveness and 
accountability, (3) some basic structural changes be introduced to improve 
the quality of services, and (4) arrangements made for imparting training to 
officials, and recruitment through Public Service Commissions to reduce 
nepotism and patronage. 


requires careful consideration. He refers, in particular, to the 
innumerable charges brought against individual Ministers or 
officers or departments of Government in newspapers. There is 
constant talk of ‘‘scandals” in Government. A very great deal of 
this is completely without foundation. Some of it has some basis 
in fact. A habit has grown in Government departments that 
these charges can be ignored, because they are generally 
frivolous or because they are made in irresponsible sheets. This 
attitude is neither correct nor wise. The allegations are widely 
read and often believed, because of lack of refutation. 
Therefore, whenever any such charge is made there should be 
an immediate enquiry in the department concerned, and a 
clear statement of facts issued. Where there is an error, it 
should be acknowledged and set right. 

It is also necessary that where defamatory statements are 
made against Ministers or officers of Government, legal action 
should be taken. It is not proper to ignore such allegations. It is 
true that any action for defamation is a difficult affair and 
often drags on for some time. This inconvenience has to be 
faced. 

I would, therefore, particularly draw your attention to these 
matters and to request that suitable action should be taken 
whenever any occasion arises, both in regard to enquiries and 
public statements and actions for defamation. 

We are passing through hard and difficult times both in the 
world at large and in our own country. We cannot do much in 
the world, except to wait on events. In India we have obviously 
a particular responsibility. The situation here, in some ways, 
has deteriorated. We must come to grips with it by frank and 
straightforward dealings with the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 









New Delhi 
25 June, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

Some months ago I made a public appeal over the radio for 
food gifts for Bihar and Madras.^ Immediately there was a wide 
response. I received letters and telegrams and the newspapers 
contained items of news about the people offering foodgrains 
and collecting them for this purpose. I was personally told of 
collections in several parts of the Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, etc. 
In fact, I was very pleased with this response. 

Later, it seemed to us that this transport of gift foodgrains 
would be rather wasteful, as we were in fact sending the 
maximum quantity by railway to Bihar. We issued specific 
instructions that all such gift foodgrains should be sent to the 
District Magistrate concerned and reports should reach us 
frequently through the provincial Government. In order to 
avoid delay we further suggested that copies of these reports 
should be sent by District Magistrates direct to our Food 
Ministry. 

Later we suggested that foodgrains should not normally be 
sent to Bihar direct. If the distance was short this might be 
done. But generally, it was better for the provincial 
Governments to retain those foodgrains and send us the price of 
them. This money was to be sent direct to me for the special 
fund I had opened. Foodgrains would be purchased by us from 
this fund and distributed free on behalf of the donors. 

Some months have elapsed and hardly any reports have come 
to us from the State Governments; nor does any money come. 

*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. On 1 May 1951. 


The Kashmir Government is the only Government that has 
functioned in this behalf and sent us a considerable sum of 
money for free food for Bihar. All this is a great mystery to me. 
What is happening to all the foodgrains collected and why do 
we not get reports or money? Where are all these collections 
going to and why all this delay? I would like you to let me know 
immediately because this matter is worrying, me greatly. 

I am troubled for two reasons. Firstly, that after all this 
business of appealing and response nothing further is being 
done. It seems that our energy somehow fades away after that 
first effort. Also that our work is so dilatory that it seldom 
produces much result. 

Secondly, the fact remains that the need for food relief in 
Bihar and Madras is tragically important. I do not know how 
far this is realized. But I have seen the little children in Bihar 
all shrunk up by continued under-nourishment, their ^owt 
stunted. That picture is before me. I promised them relief and 
I hoped that relief would flow from all over India. I have waite 
and waited with very little result, and yet there is no doubt of 
the public response. What then has happened and where is the 
bottleneck, physical or psychological? Can we not function m 
an emergency with some speed and efficiency? These questions 
assail me, and I am, therefore, writing to you on this 
that you might throw some light on this mystery which baffles 

me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 







New Delhi 
7 July, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I sent you a brief letter on the eve of my going away to Kashmir 
for a week’s rest.^ I returned on the 4th July and early tomorrow 
morning I am proceeding to Bangalore for the Congress 
Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. sessions. I am 
submitting a report to the A.I.C.C. Xhis will be sent to you 
separately. 

2. On my return here, I met Dr. Frank Graham, the U.N. 
representative for the Kashmir issue. We have had long and 
informal talks ^ with him and some of his colleagues. It was 
clear, of course, that we cannot implement the last resolution of 
the Security Council.^ As a matter of fact, our talks have not 
referred to that resolution and what Dr. Graham wanted to 
know was the general background of this dispute. He is a 
sincere and earnest man anxious to do what he can to further a 
settlement. We have to treat him and his colleagues with all 
courtesy and explain how this problem has developed from its 


1. From 26 June to 4 July 1951. 

2. On 13 July 1951. Nehru submitted a report reviewing the economic 
conditions, India’s foreign policy since independence, and the objectives of 
the Congress and the Government. The report also touched upon subjects like 
the concept of a secular State, the administrative services and increase of 
population. For full text, see A.M. Zaidi, et. al.. (ed). The Encyclopedia of 
the Indian National Congress Volume 14: 1951-19^4 (New Delhi, 1981), pp. 
146-169. 

3. On 4 and 5 July 1951. 

4. Graham was accompanied by his military adviser, General Jacob Devers, 
and his principal secretary, P.J. Schmidt. 

5. See ante, p. 386. 
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earliest stages and the complicated issues involved in it^ I have 
inted out to him that, in my opinion, the way the Secunty 
Corcil has handled this matter, especially lately, has been 
most unfortunate. The Security Council is ’ 

^^k maaer, by the U.S.A. and the U.K. It might be said that 
even the U.S.A. Government is considerably influenced by the 
u t Sivemment, which was supposed to be expert in such 
Kipmc because of long association with India. A heavy 
reiSSbility rests on the U K. Go.emment for the advice they 
Sered t seems to me that the U.K., nght from the 
tenaereu. wronc foot and with certain 

rnch “e2 r a solution if the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
toemmen s had not taken up an attitude wh.ch, m our 

possibly lead to a settlemen . ■ 6 ^ has been 

amazing war propaganda in Pa , Governments or the 

publicly said “X'e am hS "porting the 

Security Council. “ , „„fess it passes my 

USA. Governments are not imparti „ nf bnnafides 

cannot be blamed. This ,s not so 

but of wrong premises, wrong pro „ ^ U.S.A. 

repeatedly, mile J^Sasbrnt.^ have 

Srhet SS of" settlement by their own policies. 


, .A j K-octomir’ leader Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim 

6. For example, the J eople of Azad Kashmir would be 

Khan said at Poonch on 30 June that P H n-esent uncompromising 

„„p.iw to if md- "tdI .™rd.,..N«h™pli 

attitude.” Khan Abdul Q.ayyum Khan also sta^^^^ ^ Live means” to 

th.. ih. people of Pakistan ”f Vdd" heir fate if Ctal.a» 

vindicate the right of the people o Indian Prime Minister, 

failed to bring about a change in the attitude of the 
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3. Latterly, as you know, there have been a succession of 

raids across the ceasefire line ’ There is no doubt that this is an 
organized effort to create trouble along that line and generally 
promote disorder. According to our information, it is also 
proposed by Pakistan to encourage sabotage within Kashmir. 
All this is aimed at preventing the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly. That Assembly will, of course, be elected, as 
arranged, in September next. Whether there are any other 
plans of large-scale conflict, it is difficult to say. But, in view of 
the constant war propaganda, it is impossible for us to ignore 
the possibility of such a conflict. We are, therefore, taking all 
necessary steps in defence. As you know, we have made it clear 
that there can be no limited war in Kashmir now. If there is an 
attack in Kashmir, then, quite inevitably, this will mean an 
extension of that conflict between India and Pakistan. This is a 
serious matter. We have to avoid this from happening as far as 
we can and at the same time be prepared for any contingency. 

4. We have drawn the attention of the Security Council to 
these raids across the ceasefire line and to the general war 
propaganda in Pakistan.^ We have also asked the U.N. 
Secretariat to withdraw one of the U.N. observers in Kashmir, 
who has been behaving in a manner which is highly improper. 

5. Dr. Graham and his party are going to Srinagar tomorrow 
morning for about a week’s stay. After that they will proceed to 


7. For example, on 23 June 1951, Pakistani intruders crossed the Indian 
border killed two soldiers and removed their bodies; these were later 
recovered with the help of the U.N. observers. Three days later, on the 
Tithwal-Pakistan border, a Pakistani military picket opened fire on Kashmir 

home guards. , , 

8 In a letter to the President of the Security Council on 26 June, India drew 
particular attention to three border incidents in which the Indian troops had 
suffered casualties. She also referred to the “fanatic warmongers 
propaganda” which justified the su-spicion that it was jiart of a planned 
programme calculated to lead, if unchecked, to the outbreak of hostilities 
between the two countries. India again drew the attention of the Security 
Council on 30 June to four more violations of the ceasefire line by the 
Pakistani troops. 


Karachi and probably return to Delhi about the 19th of this 
month. 

6. The war scare in Pakistan, apart from other causes, has led 
to a sudden and considerable movement of migrants from 
Eastern Pakistan to West Bengal. This is a reversal of the 
process that had thus far gone on and it has created a serious 
problem for us in Calcutta and West Bengal. Conditions in 
East Bengal, from all reports, have continued to be bad from 
the point of view of the minority community, who have a 
continuous sense of oppression. Most middle-class Hindus have 
already left East Bengal. The present migration concerns the 
agriculturists and such like people. Our Minister for 
Rehabilitation ^ has hurried to Calcutta to deal with this new 
and embarrassing problem. 

7. While the situation develops in this way towards some kind 
of a crisis in the relations of India and Pakistan, and the food 
problem continues to demand urgent attention from us, the 
Railwaymen’s Federation has decided on a general strike in 
the second half of August. Merits apart, I must confess that I 
am deeply grieved at the lack, of responsibility shown by the 
leaders of the Federation. Government has given the most 
careful consideration to their demands during the past few 
months and there have been many conferences and consultations 
with the representatives of the Federation. In spite of our grave 
financial difficulties, we have sanctioned an addition of Rs. 5 
per month as dearness allowance to all government employees 


9. Ajit Prasad Jain (1902-1977). Congressman from Saharanpur; member, 
U.P. Assembly, 1937-39 and 1946-47; member. Constituent Assembly, 
1947-50 and Provisional Parliament, 1950-52; Union Minister for Relief and 
Rehabilitation, 1950-54, and for Food and Agriculture, 1954-59; Governor of 
Kerala, 1965-67. 

10. On 6 July, the General Council of the Federation decided on a 
countrywide railway strike from 27 August 1951, but was willing to have fresh 
negotiations. 
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ru r,r less" This means a direct 
drawing Rs- 250 P" revenues of Rs. 9 crores. 

additional charge involved This again affects all 

a far '««« ".'tt e^barrLing posidon 

State . 3 ' decision. Many State Governments have 

because of the Cent nnite rkhtlv pointed out that 

protested and ohjec";-' should no. be 

:Snt;rc"o;e:ment »hbou. consuhatton .Uh 

them. 

g. spite of an out effort 

upon. What the effect o" *' .3 pedera.ion has said 
imagined. It is true that. food^rains. But it is highly 

that they will continue ^ ^ place. Past 

unlikely that this ^ lead to violence and 

experience shows us tha nntlook therefore, is dim. 

pLbly to acts of sabotage T“;"; 3 °‘;t„r,ecause of this 
Government cannot gwe up utmost, by 

threat of strike. It " Governmem s^auty^m tj 

negotiation and conct lation, but Government has 

Government will a^^^ in particular to 

also to carry on "We have, therefore, to 

feed those who would otherwi f foodgrains and 

do our utmost to carry " ';,"J’is to surrender to the 
Other vital commodities. 

demand of the function in this way. It is, 

community. No ^ovemmenp can^f^^^^ 

therefore, with the grea . ^^J^lleoge. A strike of this 

decision that we must me community hard. 

nature, concerning essenua s offering and perhaps the 

karay=‘;b:.u:r:^^^^^^^ 

' :":;ere"o?L;:d':^ro:::e, Which ^ 

behind. 

, .PS except those receiving grain shop concessions 
All railway emp o ees - p ^ 
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9 We have to deal with the situation firmly. But, at the same 
time, we must not allow ourselves to do anything which adds to 
the bitterness of conflict. We cannot fight a part of our own 
people and, in any event, we have to make friends with them 
and co-operate with them later. But where a challenge of this 
kind is made, there is no help for it but to meet it with strength. 

10. There continues to be some improvement in both the food 
and cloth situation. But, I wish to repeat, that this can only be 
kept up by constant effort. That is why I became deeply 
distressed by the prospect of a railway strike. The other danger 
is complacency. There is no room for it. 

11. I wrote to you a little while ago expressing my great 
surorise at the mystery surrounding the gifts of free food, 
intimation of which I had received previously. We had 
suggested that instead of the actual foodgrains, the equivalent 
in money should be sent to me and this would be utilized for 
free distribution of food in the badly affected areas. To my 
great surprise, very little has materialized and I just do not 
know what has happened to these gifts and collections. It does 
not apply to all States but it does apply to a number of States 
where there is no doubt that foodgrains collections were made. 
Kashmir is the only state which has thus far helped in t is 
process. I should like you especially to look into this matter, 
because help is urgently needed. We would like that help to 
come not only from India but from our countrymen abroad. 
We do not want to make a fuss about it or to dramatize famine 
conditions and the like. But we do wish people to realize that 
help is greatly needed. 

12. In foreign affairs, two events have occupied the headlines 
in newspapers. The first is the proposal for a ceasefire in Korea 
and the second is the dispute in Iran about oil m which the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is involved. Naturally, we have 
welcomed the proposals for a ceasefire and we earnestly hope 

12. On 25 June, India expressed the hope “that somethin.? substantial 
would come out of the present move.” 
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that they will succeed. Nevertheless, I do not myself see any 
considerable chance of our going towards a setdement there. 
The difference in approach, outlook and objectives of the 
opposing parties continues to be very great . Still a ceasefire by 
itself is an achievement to be welcomed. 

13. The Iranian oil dispute is also very far from any kind of a 
settlement. The Iranian Government has taken up a very strong 
and unbending attitude and perhaps it may be criticized to 
some extent.'^ On the other hand, we must always remember 
that such disputes have long roots in the past. The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. does not appear to have shown much wisdom 
in the past.'" If they had approached the matter 
sympathetically a year ago or more, probably no crisis won 
have arisen now. So far as we are concerned, we have kept out 
of this dispute. But 1 have ventured to suggest to the Iranian 
Government,'® as well as to the British Government, that it is in 
the interests of all concerned as well as of world peace to have 
peaceful settlement. 


13 There were differences between the two sides on accepting the 38th 
pardle! as the ceasefire line. People’s China was also averse to any 
Lernational supervision of the armistice and preferred the discussion on t 
future of Korea Ling made a part of the general settlement of the East Asian 

"Lf tL Iranian Prime Minister announced on 1 July 1951 that only after 
the Briish recognition, without reservation, of the nationalization of the oi 
l bis Government be prepared to discuss payment of 

compensafion to the shareholders. He added that his C^vemment would 
allow the majority of directors of the company to stay on as foreign ^'^bnicians 
ol!r Iran also refused to accept the decision of the Internation^ Court o 
Justice on the British appeal for grant of interim protection to tlie Compa y 

"TL On 26 December 1950. the Iranian Government stated that the 
^ xA/uh the A I O C. would be re-negotiated to obtain higher 
S'S^The British Government declared on 21 February 1951 that the 
WeLntary Oil Agreement of 1949 was “fair and reasonable” and. as per 
the Leement, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had been allowed concessions 
till 1993 and therefore any demand for change was illega _ 

16. This was conveyed to the Government of Iran on J 
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14 Our Education Minister. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, is 
at present touring in Western Asia. He has been in Turkey and 
his visit has undoubtedly done much good. He wdl sign in 
Ankara a cultural treaty between India and Turkey. Thoug 
we are missing him here in India, his tour has been of great 
benefit to India’s relations with other countries in Western 
Asia. Previous to this tour, he was in London and Pans and led 
our delegation to the Unesco. 

1 8 

15. Our new Ambassador in Indonesia is Syed Ali Zaheer. 
who was previously our Ambassador in Iran. The appointment 
of one of our senior and experienced diplomats to Indonesm 
indicates the importance we attach to that country, o e,^n 
with our foreign missions developed more in western countries 
than in eastern. This development was rather 
largely the result of other countries approaching us. Gradually 
the centre of srevity of our foreign relations it Mtmg to Ana^ 
Some of the big Powers, such as the U.K., the U.S.A.. 

U S.S.R.. China and France have naturally an importance of 
their own. But for us. our neighbour countries, such as Nepa . 
Burma. Indonesia. Ceylon and Afghanistan have a peculiar 
taportance. Pakistan naturally is of great ^ 

but unfortunately that is the one country with which our 

relations are not good. 

16. Assam has again been afflicted by floods. Pardy these are 
the results of the change in the terrain brought about by last 
year’s earthquake. During this period our engmeers were hard 
at work to prevent some other catastrophe. To some extent. 

17 The treaty, si^ed on 29 June 1951, provided for the "’‘"^ange of 

U. me irc y, 6 srimtists and Students who Wished to 

Lthe'schX^hiprril'so provided for imparting training to-Govemment 
personnel in scientific, technical and industrial 'nsututtons. ^ 

18.(1896-1983). Prominent Shia Muslim lea Member. 

Preside. All Ml. Shi. Poliucl 'mj-Sl. » 

..d 

1962-67. 
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they made preparations for this, but the, couid not succeed 

wholly. 


17 Durine my brief stay in Kashmir I spent several days in 
rekkin^^hri altitude J from 12,000 to 14.000 feet. Even a 
few days of IKing at these altitudes and having strenuous 
exercise, has done me a great deal of good and I feel much e 
better for it. I am glad of this because we have heavy work and 
heavier responsibilities ahead. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
22 July, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

u 1 .,.,1 letter As you know, I was away in Bangalore 
This is a belated lette . J Working Committee and the 

for "'''""*1 ° CommittS. Much has happened during the 
All India Congress Committ prolonged discussion, the 

last two weeks. At This is an important 

Congress election man A Congressmen, who are intimately 
document not Y others It is important what the 

interested in it, but for largely controls the central 

leading organization in Ind , h g 

and provincial governments, shouia y 
future policies and programmes. 

2. This election manifesto is « YS* applaTtoTht 
aspirations but, as far M ^ the next 

problem of what we want to <“ >"oirlv dearly defined and even 
tew years. While the policies f A ffetails id regard to the 
the specific progran,m« YJ^Sfficult to fill in details at this 

rtT"' 

3. This manifesto torad't may be that mme 


j 14 Tulv 1951 . stressed the need for 
1 . The election manifesto. Jp ^he moral and ethical basis 

following Mahatma Gandhi s teachi gs P public health, 

of .he oliiohd lifei dwell <» ''Ltoi ■ ad^.ted a mired economy, nnd 
education, foreign policy and Kashmir, 

made a plea for national unity. 
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goes too far in certain directions.^ This kind of reaction is not 
only natural, but, if I may say so, desirable. These varied 
approaches help in educating the people and making them 
think of the pros and cons of the programmes put forward. 
That is the essence of democracy . 


4. The real difficulty we have to face often enough is that the 
personal element and personal criticism overshadows an 
obiective consideration of policies and programmes. If, 
however, the personal element is left out and even the party 
element is for the moment forgotten, the actual proposals can 
b'Tomidered on their merits. I think that if thts wa, done a 
very large measure of agreement would be arrived at m t 
coltry and among the various groups and parties. Them 
couW be full co-operation to the eatent of that apeement, 
“rvfng L other pans of the programme to he argued about or 

Opposed. 

All this signifies, of course, that we are thinking more of 
L IX'” P-Sr- of party advantage in e «,to^ 

Unfortunately, the general elections are 

alone rather queers the pitch, preventing an objecti 
comtoation of any problem. All kinds of odd groups^w up 
“TXXe of winning some seats at election time. Many o 
these groups have really no programmes or pohcies. exc p 
som“ SnZental slogans which may, to some extent, attrac 

- -Xhe“ riXd strxs 

Tn^ 'o^rpouSs. But with other and 

™x^nrnEtgXd“itL"^o:?x:„,y.^^ 


2. .he debate on 14 July 1951, while “.fuk'of 

Congress would And it 'l^.mTnToTpro.uS for soei.l 

ideological content in *' ^iistribution, and a halMiearted 

J,«iee eeilinp on Imd ^ j he rights, privileges and 

otle^br^tie. » drey were already stated in the Constitution. 
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22 July, 

can get over the great barrier created by personal or party 

antagonisms. 

"r^eer" rSrir n" 
k OT even to read it. This consideration therefore will 
nlace later. But some of the main principles 

*'”H'rWine that report were naturally considered indepen- 
d"tbe A?C.C. and, on the whole, the Congress 

election manifesto adopted the same line. 

7 The Planning Commission’s report, I might add, is not a 
7 • \ , appraisal and recommendations of a 

S^r^nr^ts, hut J^X"rs™”;a:;y 

'’Thas^irc^XnedCheh desire to get the latges. 
and has J ,hey might propose. The 

measure of , purees and therefore, a 

Sreful ."Imlysis of our actual and potential rteources 
yeL has been made. No such 

and any odd development mig ’ of 

Nevertheless, Pl™"* '''“"a" ed and varied from 

such estimates which may e rCs.^ firmly of opinion 

time to time. The Planning Commissmn - 

that any really big effort towar s widespread public 

the completion of programmes and agriculture largely 

of displaced persons, (2) mismgth p enlargement of employment 

through increased irrigation, „ c#»rvices. It recommended close co- 

opportunities and development o we " central direction and a 

ordination between public and pnvate ^ | brought down by 

policy to prevent a further rise m pnees urn XMLA 

increased production. 
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something more than a mere party plan, however big the party. 
To put it differently, the principal planks of the programme 
should have this large measure of agreement and a desire to 
work together for their implementation. Some people or groups 
may wish to go further and they are at perfect liberty to work to 

that end. 


8 The Planning Commission has drawn up what they call a 
preliminary outline of a Five Year Plan. They have invited 
criticisms from Government and non-official organizations. 
After receiving these, they hope to finalize their programme. 
The important question then arises as to its imp ementatiom 
We have had too many plans in the past which remained at the 
planning stage and no machinery has been evolved to 
hnplemLt them. Therefore, the most important 
to consider is the implementation and the machinery 
Commission have themselves dealt with this and 
wm have to give it full thought. It is clear that the Planmng 
Commission is not something w ic cease ^ 

submitting the plan. It has to continue as it is, or in some 

slightly different form. 


9 The report of the Planning Commission has already been 
circulated to some extent. It is being printed now and there w 
be a larger circulation later. I would invite your Government 
Sreful comiderauon and scmtiny oi this report , 
the detailed programmes, we have to be clear in regar 

poiici« in the economic sphem. There has been and ts a 
good deal of contusion and all of us^of 

about certain desirable economic objectives. The time has 
JoL when we must be clear as to what we can achieve and 
then try to achieve it. I think that the Planning Commnsion h» 
rendered a great service by discussing this essential an 
practical problem and thus drawing the attention of 
crnt^ to our actual and potential resources. This w. 1, I hope, 

tViink a little more realistically. 
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10. Soon after my return from Bangalore I ^ 

some resignations of my colleagues m the Cabinet. As been 

made clear, these resignations had nothing to o wu 

^..1 nolicv but flowed from other considerations. I 
rr.'SSTo' S'*:: resigna.io„s were withdrawn aj 

we shall gradually turn away from this dn . 

1 1 Even before I left Bangalore, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan ma 
11. Even Detore 5 movements towards the 

noLly to us,’ but also to the 

ut and »te wU — ’ about this de.*pmen. 

you must ba.e "S t— s 

t bean a U <»ea, of hystedca, tabt 

4 On 17 July 1951, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai ai^ Ajit Prasad Jam announce 

theh resignations from the Congress and tb- 

5. On 21 luly, Kidwai and Jam withdrew the ^ 

their support for the Government, but ‘ Ali Khan 

6. For .ample, .. . pr~ J „ .he 

CO— - ••> “ 

creating a ^ave threat m h ^ West 

concentrating her armed tore United Nations the next day. 

Pakistan. A similar complaint was m Pakistani Minister 

8. On 19 July, the British Government i, Karachi 

for foreign affairs had mforme our acting g PaWstani 

verbally of certain movements of Indi^ torce 

Government believed to have 17 July, assured him that on 

9. Nehru, ^ any aggr^sion.. 

U.,u..A,i K .n^e— — «> *= » 
'p“?,«a.. to m.mto.nc. of W.ndl, retoto. cUh W'*- 
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something more than a mere party plan, however big the party. 
To put it differently, the principal planks of the programme 
should have this large measure of agreement and a desire to 
work together for their implementation. Some people or groups 
may wish to go further and they are at perfect liberty to work to 

that end. 


8 The Planning Commission has drawn up what they call a 
preliminary outhne of a Five Year Plan. They have invited 
criticisms from Government and non-official organizations. 
After receiving these, they hope to finalize their prograrnme. 
The important question then arises as ^ . 

We have had too many plans in the past which remained at the 
planning stage and no machinery has been evolved 
LplemLt thL. Therefore, the most important ^ 

to consider is the implementation and the ' 

Commission have themselves dealt with this 
will have to give it full thought. It is clear that 
Commission is not something w ic ceases ^ 

submitting the plan. It has to continue as it is, or m some 

slightly different form. 


9 The report of the Planning Commission has already been 
circulated to some extent. It is being printed now and there w 1 
be a larger circulation later. I would invite your Government 
carefulconsideration and scrutiny of this report. Apart rom 
the detailed programmes, we have to be clear in regar o 
*aiorpolici» if he economic sphere. There has been and ,s a 
good deal of confusion and all of us of 'f 

about certain desirable economic ob^ctives. j 

come when we must be clear as to what we can achieve and 
then try to achieve it. I think that the Planning Commission has 
rldered a great service by discussing this essential and 

practical problem and thus drawing the 
country to our actual and potential resources. This will, I hope, 
Jvervone in the country think a little more realistically. 
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^ n Soon after my return from Bangalore, I was faced ^th 
ome msiLations of my colleagues in the Cabinet. As has been 
r rWr these resignations had nothing to do wiA the 
U\ nolicv but flowed from other considerations. I 
fmXd m say that these resignations were withdrawn at my 
^ t ® I confess that I feel more and more unhappy at the 
[Xonofthepersonal^^^^^^^^^ 

inera. poU.ila, oajU. . ea^esU, hope .ha. 
we shall gradually turn away from this dri . 

1 1 Even before I left Bangalore, Mr. Liaquat Ali ^han made 
11 . Even before I movements towards the 

Tv ’“borTer • He complained oo. only .o ua,’ bu. also .o .he 
a"e fLdly »„n.ries» abou. 

L mus. have ^ollo-d sfa.^mets 

irpXar.here hL been a good deal of h,s.erical .alk 

4. On 17 J.1, 1951. 

their resignations from th ^ . , • resienations and announced 

5. On 21 July. Kidwai and Jain withdrew their 

their support for the Government, but Liaquat Ali Khan 

6. For ex»npl=, « a pro. <»»tere"« “ « J“h !» J 

Si tliXh“ »"-■»“'> "• “ 

creating a grave threat to the sec ^ 

concentrating her armed fo United Nations the next day. 

Pakistan. A similar complaint was m ^ Pakistani Minister 

s, on 19J.ly. .he Bh.i.h In Kamehi 

for foreign affairs had informed our act g g 
verbally of certain movements of Indian tore 

Government believed to have taken P\“ce- . him that on 

9. Nehru, in his reph to any aggression. 

no account would India ^ttac charge of concentration of Indian 

Liaquat Ali Khan mpeated^on^^^Ju^^ demanded their withdrawal as a 

pveTquJJte for maintenance of friendly relations with India. 
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about war. In other countries also there has been fear that Some 
such thing might take place. So far as we are concerned, I have 
made it irerfcctly clear that on no account are we going to 
attack Paki.stan, but that if any part of the territory of the 
Union ol India is attacked by Pakistan forces, we shall resist with 
all Dur strength, 

12. You know that we have been making earnest attempts to 
reduce our Army. Last year we brought about an actual 
reduction of 52,000 personnel and it was our intention to make 
a further reduction of 100,000 this year. In fact this was our 
decision and plans were drawn up accordingly. This was a 
brave decision in view of the world situation and the mounting 
tension everywhere. We made this decision and we were very 
anxious to act up to it. But during the past six months or so we 
were worried over the intensive war preparations of Pakistan, 
both in the East and West, and, more especially, at the 
hysterical outbursts of the press there and of leading 
personalities. There was frequent talk oi jehad and war on the 
subject of Kashmir. At first, we did not take this very seriously 
and could hardly believe that the Pakistan Government would 
try to solve Indo- Pakistan problems on the field of battle. 
Nevertheless, the excitement and hysteria seemed to grow in 
Pakistan. The fact that Jammu and Kashmir state was settling 
down and obviously making progress under Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Government, was a constant irritant to Pakistan. When the 
announcement of elections for a Constituent Assembly there 
was made,^° this upset the Pakistan authorities completely. 
They felt that this would strengthen the Kashmir Government 
very greatly and weaken Pakistan in regard to their Kashmir 
claim; There was then a tremendous outcry and the U.N. 
Security Council was invoked.^ ^ We made it clear that we could 
not possibly tolerate any interference by any party in our 
internal arrangements in Kashmir or elsewhere. The elections 
to the Constituent Assembly would go on. 

10. By a proclamation on 30 April- 1951 the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government ordered elections for the Constituent Assembly. 

11. See ante, p. 404. 
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13. It came to our knowledge that, apart from the general 
preparations being made, there was a definite intention td 
create trouble in Kashmir or elsewhere about the time when Dr. 
Graham might go back, and more especially when the 
Constituent Assembly elections were to be held. War talk 
became intenser. 

14. We had to face this situation. With all our intense desire 
to maintain peace, we could not take the risk of being 
unprepared for a sudden attack. We had made it clear long ago 
that a further attack on Kashmir by Pakistan would inevitably 
result in war between India and Pakistan and military 
operations could not then be limited to Kashmir. This 
declaration has, I believe, prevented such an attack. There 
have recently been some serious raids, possibly preliminary to 
large-scale operations in the future. We have taken serious 
objection to these. 

15. In these circumstances, we decided to strengthen our 
defences on the Indo- Pakistan border and certain important 
troop movements were ordered, so that that frontier should be 
completely prepared for any attack or emergency. There was 
and is no intention whatever of our attacking Pakistan in any 
shape or form. Pakistan armies normally are concentrated not 
far from the Indian border. Recently, these concentrations 
have been added to. We are not prepared to withdraw our 
forces from the border unless it is clear to us that there is no 
danger of attack on India. I am afraid I am totally unable to 
accept the verbal assurance of any leader in Pakistan to this 
effect when constant war propaganda is going on there. The 
situation is, of course, a serious one and we cannot relax our 
efforts or grow complacent. At the same time, I rather doubt if 
there is much danger of war now. This danger is less for two 
reasons: (1) Pakistan knows very well that we are fully prepared 


12. On 9 July, Pakistani troops crossed the ceasefire line in Mendhar sector, 
and on 12 July, Indian troops on normal patrol duty near Ranbirsinghpura 
were fired upon by Pakistanis from within the Indian side of the border. 
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and is not likely to incur the grave risk of attack on us. and (2) 
the attention of the world has been drawn to this crisis and that 
itself has a certain deterrent effect. It is possible that the 

j)rc\sent acute crisis may tone down somewhat after some weeks. 
But a good deal of tension will still continue because that is 
ba.sed, unfortunately, on certain deeper causes of conflict 
between India and Pakistan. We can only hope that these basic 
causes will gradually fade away. Ultimately, it is inevitable that 
India and Pakistan should come to a full understanding and co- 
operate together. But this may take some time. 

16. I have mentioned in a public statement that the 
presence of British officers and ex-officers in Pakistan has 
added to the prevailing tension. I referred, first of all, to the 
large number of British officers in the service of Pakistan. Many 
of them are in the defence forces and some occupy important 
civil posts. The British Government is not directly responsible for 
them. These officers have a very strong anti-Indian bias, partly 
because of pavSt history, as many of them were previously in 
India ranged against us in our struggle for freedom. Their 
services were dispensed with by India later and they left in no 
mood of goodwill for India. Pakistan absorbed many of them, 
including some who were notorious for their activities in India 
previously. I had in mind also the repeated visits of General 
Gracey^^ and Field Marshal Auchinleck^^ to both Western and 
Eastern Pakistan. What they have actually done in Pakistan, I 
cannot say. But they have visited various military depots and 
centres and conferred with Pakistani officers. The summer is 
not normally the season when foreig.i visitors travel about in 
India or Pakistan, unless they have some special v/ork to do. 
Whatever the intentions of these two gentlemen might be, 
there is no doubt that their visits have had a bad effect in India. 
General Gracey, it will be remembered, played an important 

13. On 16 July 1951. 

14. For b. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 250. 

15. Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck (1884-1981). Joined Indian Army, 
1903; Commander-in-Chief in India, 1941 and 1943-47; Supreme 
Commander in India and Pakistan, 1947. 
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role in the Kashmir operations while he was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pakistan Army. Early in 1948, he submitted a 
memorandum to the Pakistan Government, -containing an 
appraisal of the military situation in Kashmir and advising his 
Government to send regular Pakistan forces into Kashmir. As a 
matter of fact, Pakistan forces had previously entered Kashmir, 
but till then this was not considered official. When we knew of 
General Gracey’s memorandum in the summer of 1948, we 
drew the attention of the U.K. Government to it.^^ In these 
circumstances, it is not illegitimate for us to take exception to 
the activities of leading British officers or ex-officers in 
Pakistan. 

17. Though the situation vis-a-vis Pakistan is serious and 
requires constant vigilance and every necessary preparation on 
our part, there is absolutely no need for our people to get 
excited about it, as the Pakistan people have done. The 
essential need is for us to pull together in the political and other 
fields and set aside such petty differences as separate us. 

18. There is one aspect of the Indo- Pakistan situation to 
which I drew attention in my last letter to you. This is a reversal 
of the migration between East and West Bengal. Until about 
five weeks ago Hindu migrants were going back in some 
numbers to East Bengal. Since then a much larger number are 
coming from East Bengal to West. These people are chiefly 
agriculturists from the Khulna district.- This class from this 
district had not been involved in any previous migration. This 
creates a new problem and the West Bengal Government have 
had to face difficult situations. The difficulty is not merely of 
looking after these migrants but is also due to the fact that the 
political groups are taking advantage of this new development 
and making it a political issue. 

19. - The question of a general strike on the Railways is still 
undecided and I hope that this strike will not materialize. 

16. Nehru wrote to Attlee on 20 December 1948. See Letters to Chief 
Ministers, VoL 1, p. 251. 
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have recently come to light where changes of management have 
taken place suddenly and have been followed by dissipation of 
the resources of the company. Managing agents’ allowances 
have been increased and high commissions have been paid. 
The whole system of managing agents, etc., has to be reviewed 
in future and legislation will have to be brought forward before 
Parliament. Normally we would have waited for that, but even 
the rumour of such a legislation leads to improper changes 
being effected previously. Therefore, something had to be done 
immediately to avoid such transactions and changes. The 
ordinance is in the nature of a freezing ordinance so as to 
prevent this happening. 

22. I am glad to say that an Indo-Burmese Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship has been signed.^^ A cultural agreement 
between India and Turkey was also signed recently in Ankara.^^ 
Fortunately, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was present then in 
Ankara and signed on behalf of the Government of India. 

23. Maulana Azad returned to Delhi two days ago after his 
visits to England, France, Turkey and Iran. These visits of his 
have helped greatly some of these foreign countries in 
understanding the situation in India. In particular, he had a 
very warm welcome from the Governments and peoples of 
Turkey and Iran. For a long time past, Pakistan has been 
carrying on virulent propaganda against India in these 
countries. The Maulana’s visit dispelled the many falsehoods 
that have been spread and has resulted in bringing Turkey and 
Iran closer to India. 


19. The treaty signed on 7 July 1951, was intended to develop ties of 
“perpetual peace and friendship.” Both countries promised to respect the 
independence and rights of each other. 

20. See ante, p. 439. 
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this process at work in various stages in different countries. In 
India it led to the independence of India and Pakistan and that 
primary problem was solved. So also in Burma and Indonesia. 
In China, quite apart from communism, those basic feelings 
continue. It is not surprising, therefore, that this upheaval and 
outburst should take place in Iran. No solution which does not 
deal with these basic causes can be enduring. 

26. The present Prime Minister of Iran is popular because 
the people of Iran, after long and bitter experience, feel that at 
last they have got a man who cannot be corrupted by money or 
other favours. The situation is difficult and there can be no 
doubt that if a peaceful settlement is not arrived at, both the 
U.K. and Iran will suffer. Iran’s economy depends upon oil and 
if the oil business stops or is not carried on properly, that whole 
economj is upset. We have, in a friendly way, expressed our 
earnest desire that a peaceful settlement might be arrived at in 
conformity with Iranian national claims. 

27. In Korea, the ceasefire talks are continuing.^"^ They have 
come up against a big hurdle. Apparently, the Chinese and the 
North Koreans demand the withdrawal of all foreign armies 
from Korea. On the U.N, side, it is said that this is a political 
question which should not be considered during the ceasefire 
talks. It is possible that this hurdle may be overcome and a 
ceasefire result. But immediately after we shall have to deal 
with these major political issues, including the question of 
China going to the U.N. and the future of Formosa. Therefore, 
if even a ceasefire comes off, as we hope it will, it should not be 
assumed that the major difficulties are over. 

28. Yet another highly important matter affecting the peace 
of the Far East is the proposed treaty of peace with Japan. The 

23. Muhammad Mossaddeq (1881-1967). Iranian lawyer and politician; 
member, Majlis (Parliament), 1915-17, 1926-28, 1944-53; Prime Minister, 
1951-53. 

24, /The negotiations at Kaesong went on till 27 July 1953 when an armistice 
was signed. 
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Government had to issue an ordinance declaring any such or 
like strike on essential services illegal.^^ It was no pleasure to 
(Government to issue this ordinance. But I do not think any 
(Government would have hesitated to do so when faced with this 
position. We want to do our utmost to come to terms with the 
re|)resentatives of the railwaymen. But if unfortunately we do 
not succeed, then we have to meet the challenge and danger of 
tile strike. Not to do so would be a complete surrender and 
fiaralysis of (Government. At any time a general strike on the 
Railways brings far-reaching and harmful results. At the 
present moment, with our food situation as it is, such a strike 
might .bring infinite misery and starvation to many. Recently, 
the Pakistan development has taken place and we face national 
danger. In such circumstances, I cannot conceive how 
reasonable people can advise or participate in a railway strike. 
Our Railway Minister has again made it clear that he is willing 
to negotiate with the Railwaymen’s Federation on all points 
Other than dearness allowance and those already decided. I 
earnestly hope that the Railwaymen’s Federation, which is 
meeting now, will decide to give up completely this idea of a 
general strike. 

20. The food position in India, though certainly better than it 
has been, is still difficult and we have to be constantly on our 
guard. The difficulty is enhanced by the lack of purchasing 
power in many areas. The only way to meet this position there is 
to provide work or doles. Work is always preferable. The 
monsoon has been erratic and not at all satisfactory in some 
parts of India. Here in Delhi after an initial downpour early this 
month, there has been no rain at all. If the rains do not come in 
parts of northern India, especially during the next week or so, 
the situation will be very bad. 

21. Last night Government issued an ordinance dealing 
with the controlling interests in companies. Many instances 


17. On 11 July 1951. 

18. On 21 July 1951. 


have recently come to light where changes of management have 
taken place suddenly and have been followed by dissipation of 
the resources of the company. Managing agents’ allowances 
have been increased and high commissions have been paid. 
The whole system of managing agents, etc., has to be reviewed 
in future and legislation will have to be brought forward before 
Parliament. Normally we would have waited for that, but even 
the rumour of such a legislation leads to improper changes 
being effected previously. Therefore, something had to be done 
immediately to avoid such transactions and changes. The 
ordinance is in the nature of a freezing ordinance so as to 
prevent this happening. 

22. I am glad to say that an Indo-Burmese Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship has been signed.^^ A cultural agreement 
between India and Turkey was also signed recently in Ankara 
Fortunately, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was present then in 
Ankara and signed on behalf of the Government of India. 

23. Maulana Azad returned to Delhi two days ago after his 
visits to England, France, Turkey and Iran. These visits of his 
have helped greatly some of these foreign countries in 
understanding the situation in India. In particular, he had a 
very warm welcome from the Governments and peoples of 
Turkey and Iran. For a long time past, Pakistan has been 
carrying on virulent propaganda against India in these 
countries. The Maulana’s visit dispelled the many falsehoods 
that have been spread and has resulted in bringing Turkey and 
Iran closer to India. 


19. The treaty signed on 7 July 1951, was intended to develop ties of 
“perpetual peace and friendship.” Both countries promised to respect the 
independence and rights of each other. 

20. See ante, p. 439. 
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( iniicfit liad to issue an ordinance declaring any such or 
liki‘ strike on essential services illegal.^’ It was no pleasure to 
(;<)V(*rnrnent to issue this ordinance. But I do not think any 
( ;i)vrrnrnent would have hesitated to do so when faced with this 
position. We want to do our utmost to come to terms with the 
r(^|n(\s(‘nt atives of the raflwaymen. But if unfortunately we do 
not suc c(‘ed, then we have to meet the challenge and danger of 
tlu’ striktn Not to do so would be a complete surrender and 
paialysis of Government. At any time a general strike on the 
Railways brings far-reaching and harmful results. At the 
fireseni moment, with our food situation as it is, such a strike 
might .bring infinite misery and starvation to many. Recently, 
th(‘ Pakistan development has taken place and we face national 
danger. In such circumstances, I cannot conceive how 
reasonable people can advise or participate in a railway strike. 
Our Railway Minister has again made it clear that he is willing 
to negotiate with the Railwaymen’s Federation on all points 
Other than dearness allowance and those already decided. I 
earnestly hope that the Railwaymen’s Federation, which is 
meeting now, will decide to give up completely this idea of a 
general strike. 

20. The food position in India, though certainly better than it 
has been, is still difficult and we have to be constantly on our 
guard. The difficulty is enhanced by the lack of purchasing 
power in many areas. The only way to meet this position there is 
to provide work or doles. Work is always preferable. The 
monsoon has been erratic and not at all satisfactory in some 
parts of India. Here in Delhi after an initial downpour early this 
month, there has been no rain at all. If the rains do not come in 
parts of northern India, especially during the next week or so, 
the situation will be very bad. 

21. Last night Government issued an ordinance dealing 
. with the controlling interests in companies. Many instances 
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18. On 21 July 1951. 
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have recently come to light where changes of management have 
taken place suddenly and have been followed by dissipation of 
the resources of the company. Managing agents’ allowances 
have been increased and high commissions have been paid. 
The whole system of managing agents, etc., has to be reviewed 
in future and legislation will have to be brought forward before 
Parliament. Normally we would have waited for that, but even 
the rumour of such a legislation leads to improper changes 
being effected previously. Therefore, something had to be done 
immediately to avoid such transactions and changes. The 
ordinance is in the nature of a freezing ordinance so as to 
prevent this happening. 

22. I am glad to say that an Indo-Burmese Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship has been signed. A cultural agreement 
between India and Turkey was also signed recently in Ankara 
Fortunately, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was present then in 
Ankara and signed on behalf of the Government of India. 

23. Maulana Azad returned to Delhi two days ago after his 
visits to England, France, Turkey and Iran. These visits of his 
have helped greatly some of these foreign countries in 
understanding the situation in India. In particular, he had a 
very warm welcome from the Governments and peoples of 
Turkey and Iran. For a long time past, Pakistan has been 
carrying on virulent propaganda against India in these 
countries. The Maulana’s visit dispelled the many falsehoods 
that have been spread and has resulted in bringing Turkey and 
Iran closer to India. 


19. The treaty signed on 7 July 1951, was intended to develop ties of 
“perpetual peace and friendship Both countries promised to respect the 
independence and rights of each other. 

20. See ante, p. 439. 
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24. In Iran the oil dispute continues and, for the present, 
ilierc is no way out visible. It is possible to criticize the parties 
(C)ncerned. It is, however, necessary to keep in mind the 
background. Fhat background has been one of long 
(‘X})loitaUon by foreign interests in Iran. These interests have 
often ituerfered with internal politics, controlled governments 
by tlieir money power and greatly added to corruption in high 
circles. "Hie people of Iran grew more and more frustrated and 
angry at the treatment they were receiving. This is a long story 
and I remember reading a book nearly forty years ago called 
The Strangling of Persia. Thx^ was by an American financial 
adviser, Morgan Shuster who disclosed a strange tale of the 
treatment accorded to Iran by the then British and Russian 
Governments. Since then much has happened and no doubt 
improvements have taken place. But the old type of officials 
continue, oblivious of a changing world. I have no doubt that a 
satisfactory settlement could have been arrived at a year or tw^o 
ago if these old officials had not been so rigid and out of date in 
their outlook. 

25. A second and a deeper cause is the upheaval in people’s 
minds in colonial and semi-colonial territories. This is indeed 
one of the dominating features of the world situation today. In 
various forms and degrees it has applied to India, China, 
Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China, Iran and the countries of the 
Middle East. It applies to some extent to Africa also. We see 


21. On 9 July 1951, Truman urged the Prime Minister of Iran to abide by 
the decision of the International Court of Justice and offered the services of 
Averell Harriman, foreign affairs adviser, for deciding upon the modalities of 
settlement. On 15 July, Harriman arrived in Teheran. Earlier, the Iranian 
authorities had on 11 July seized all direct communications of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company at Abadan and threatened that if Britain took the oil 
dispute to the United Nations, Iran would retaliate by producing documents 
seized from the A.LO.C. which proved British interference in her domestic 
affairs. On 15 July, serious riots occurred in Teheran during an “anti- 
imperialist” demonstration leading to imposition of martial law. 

22. William Morgan Shuster (1877-1960). American lawyer; financial 
adviser in Iran, 1911-12. 
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this process at work in various stages in different countries. In 
India it led to the independence of India and Pakistan and that 
primary problem was solved. So also in Burma and Indonesia. 
In China, quite apart from communism, those basic feelings 
continue. It is not surprising, therefore, that this upheaval and 
outburst should take place in Iran. No solution which does not 
deal with these basic causes can be enduring. 

26. The present Prime Minister of Iran is popular because 
the people of Iran, after long and bitter experience, feel that at 
last they have got a man who cannot be corrupted by money or 
other favours. The situation is difficult and there can be no 
doubt that if a peaceful settlement is not arrived at, both the 
U.K. and Iran will suffer. Iran’s economy depends upon oil and 
if the oil business stops or is not carried on properly, that whole 
economy is upset. We have, in a friendly way, expressed our 
earnest desire that a peaceful settlement might be arrived at in 
conformitv with Iranian national claims. 

24 

27. In Korea, the ceasefire talks are continuing. They -have 
come up against a big hurdle. Apparently, the Chinese and the 
North Koreans demand the withdrawal of all foreign armies 
from Korea. On the U.N. side, it is said that this is a political 
question which should not be considered during the ceasefire 
talks. It is possible that this hurdle may be overcome and a 
ceasefire result. But immediately after we shall have to deal 
with these major political issues, including the question of 
China going to the U.N. and the future of Formosa. Therefore, 
if even a ceasefire comes off, as we hope it will, it should not be 
assumed that the major difficulties are over. 

28. Yet another highly important matter affecting the peace 
of the Far East is the proposed treaty of peace with Japan. The 

23. Muhammad Mossaddeq (1881-1967). Iranian lawyer and politician; 
member, Majlis (Parliament). 1915-17, 1926-28. 1944-53; Prime Minister. 
1951-53. 

24,, The negotiations at Kaesong went on till 27 July 1953 when an armistice 
was signed. 
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U.S.A. and the U.K. have put forward a draft and it is 
proposed to sign this treaty in San Francisco in September next. 
We are all, of course, desirous of an early peace treaty with 
Japan and the recognition of Japan as an independent nation. 
The question is how best to do it so as not to add to the existing 
fears and tensions in the Far East, A really satisfactory treaty 
should have included China and Soviet Russia. At the same 
time, if China and Soviet Russia are not prepared to sign, it is 
not fair to hold up peace because of this. But in having any 
treaty of peace, the fact has to be borne in mind that the door 
to China and the Soviet having a peace treaty with Japan is not 
closed. Otherwise, there will be no peace in the Far East. 

29. You might be interested to know about recent happenings 
in East Punjab. After the President’s proclamation suspending 
the Constitution,^^ the Governor was given powers to function 
there on behalf of the President. There has been a great deal of 
improvement in the administration and fairly widespread 
action has been taken against corruption and inefficiency. Over 
a hundred civil supply officers have been removed from service 
and a large number of black marketeers have been arrested and 
are being proceeded against. The general reactions in the 
Punjab have been very favourable to all the steps that have 
been taken by the Governor. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25. The draft treaty issued on 12 July 1951 stated that all Allied occupation 
forces would be withdrawn, but non -Japanese forces could be stationed under 
bilateral and multilateral treaties. Japan was not to pay reparations but her 
assets abroad could be retained by the Allied Powers. Japan’s sovereignty was 
restored but she was to recognize independent Korea, and renounce all rights 
on Formosa and the Pescadores, the Kurile islands, that part of Sakhalin 
islands which was under Japanese occupation, the Pacific territories governed 
under the League of Nations, the Antarctic areas and the Spratly and Paracel 
islands- 

26. On 20 June 1951. 
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New Delhi 
1 August, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

In my last letter to you, I referred to the growing tension, 
almost amounting to a crisis, in Indo- Pakistan relations. Since 
then, there has been an exchange of telegrams between Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan and me.^ These telegrams have been 
published in the newspapers and you must have seen them. In a 
sense, the critical situation has worsened because of the 
continuous warlike propaganda in Pakistan and their 
blackouts,^ civil defence measures,^ and the like.^ On the other 
hand, it may be said to have rather stabilized itself, as people 
get used to a repetition of threats and hysterical utterances. I 
think it is generally recognized, even by those who have been 
unfriendly to us in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, that 
Pakistan has overshot the mark and its attention has been 


1. In their telegrams of 23 and 26 July, Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan 
maintained that they were observing the terms of the Delhi Agreement. On 29 
July, Nehru referred to the troop movements on the border and the war 
hysteria in Pakistan which had compelled India to take precautionary 
measures. India would stand by her pledge to Kashmir, but Pakistan should 
withdraw her forces as per U.N.C.I.P. resolutions. To defuse the situation, 
war propaganda should be stopped and the proposed declaration against 
invasion should also include invasion of Kashmir. 

2. Trial black-outs were carried out in Lahore, Rawalpindi and Karachi 
between 23 July and 5 August 1951. 

3. By an ordinance promulgated on 26 July, the Pakistan Government 
assumed powers to prepare civil defence and take other precautionary 
measures including requisitioning of property. 

4. By a Presidential order of 27 July, four battalions of Pakistan National 
Guards were incorporated into the Pakistan army. 
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drawn to this. The patent contrast of warlike Pakistan and 
peaceful India is too obvious not to be noticed by even the 
casual observer. Gradually it is sinking into the consciousness of 
outside observers that there is something wrong about the 
tumult and shouting in Pakistan. 

2. But the fact remains that the situation is serious and we 
must be vigilant all the time and not be caught unawares. I 
think there is little chance of that happening and it is because 
of this that I think the chances of war taking place are not 
great. In Pakistan, there is a full realization that we are earnest 
and there is no bluff about what we have done or said. We have 
been studiously moderate in our utterances, or at any rate, 
most of us, but there has been no lack of firmness about what 
we have said. We have sometimes been criticized for not taking 
special measures in regard to what is called civil defence. That 
is so. Civil defence measures become necessary in case of war, 
although some of them adopted in England at the time of the 
last war are inapplicable or of not much use in India in present 
circumstances. There is far too great a tendency for people to 
think in terms of imitating what was done in Western countries 
during the Great War, But some such measures certainly would 
be necessary if war came. We have to decide whether we should 
take them as a precaution now or avoid them. I am quite clear 
that we should do nothing which leads to public excitement 
and an expectation of war. The harm that does is far greater 
than the possible good it might do. It interferes with the normal 
life of the community, with trade and commerce, and tends to 
produce a psychosis, which Pakistan has been deliberately 
encouraging and which we wish to avoid. If, unfortunately, 
necessity drives us to some such recourse, we shall undoubtedly 
have to take such measures and take them speedily and 
efficiently. But for the present, all that is necessary is to be clear 
in our minds as to what may be required in an emergency, so 


5. On 30 July, Krishna Menon reported from London that “Pakistan has 
been repeatedly told that they are playing with fire and that the war and 
je/iad talk is highly injurious.” 
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that we might be prepared for it. No public steps should be 
taken. 

3. Apart from defence preparations, involving the army, etc., 
the most important element in a conflict is the morale of the 
people. I am happy to tell you that the morale of our people, all 
over northern India, is excellent. There is not the least sign of 
panic or even of obvious excitement. This is not due to a lack of 
appreciation of the seriousness of the situation, but rather to 
the wish to avoid war, and to a feeling of calm strength that if 
danger comes, it will be faced without flinching and with 
confidence. Three days ago, I addressed a public meeting in 
Delhi. That was one of the most exhilarating experiences I have 
had. It was, of course, an open air meeting and a vast crowd, 
estimated at 200,000, had gathered. Throughout the meeting, 
it rained continuously, and sometimes heavily. And yet, that 
tremendous audience not only stood the rain but was cheerful 
throughout. I spoke to them about this serious situation and 
told them all what Pakistan was saying and doing and of the 
steps we had taken. I dealt with the situation as objectively and 
calmly as I could and I watched carefully the reaction of that 
great crowd. I have a sense of crowds, and of mass feeling, and 
the reactions I got, pleased me. We have heard a great deal 
during past months about our internal troubles and 
disintegrating forces and the like in our public life. And yet, 
when I saw that vast multitude under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, I had the consciousness of buoyant strength 
without any bluster. My comparison of the ‘clenched fist’ of 
Pakistan with the Asoka Chakra, our symbol of peace and 
righteousness, evoked the loudest applause. 

4. I would therefore suggest to you to deal with the present 
situation in a w^ay which demonstrates to the people that we are 
not in the slightest upset by it and that we are going to carry on 
our work in the normal way, and in effect better than the 


6. On 27 July, Liaquat Ali Khan speaking at Karachi on ‘Defence Day’, 
gave the symbol of ‘clenched fist’ to the Pakistan people. 
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normal. We should, of course, keep wide awake and follow 
events carefully. We should have in our minds what we should 
do in case any particular emergency arises. But we should not 
do anytliing which might lead the public to think that war is on 
the doorstep. I do not, in fact, think that it is anywhere near. 
But I cannot and you cannot relax our vigilance. 

5. As usual, we have received, and I suppose Pakistan has 
received also, communications from the U.K. and U.S.A. 
Governments, pointing out to us the dangers of the situation 
and stressing the need for peace. Good advice is always 
welcome, though sometimes it may not be appropriate. Our 
desire for peace with Pakistan is far greater than that of any 
other country not only because of our entire policy but also 
because it concerns us most. Perhaps this critical situation 
between India and Pakistan would not have arisen but for the 
policies pursued by the U.K. and U.S.A. Governments in 
regard to the Kashmir dispute. They have consistently 
encouraged the intransigence of Pakistan. Is it surprising then 
that Pakistan, so encouraged, has gone far in the wrong 
direction? 


6. Nothing has surprised me so much during the past months 
or even years than the deliberate policy pursued by the U.K. 
and U.S.A. Governments, in the Security Council of the U.N. 
and elsewhere, in regard to Kashmir. I hope I am not entirely 
incapable of taking an objective view of the situation. I have 
tried to do so and I cannot understand why some foreign 
countries should be so hostile to us in this matter. There must 
be some basic cause for it, which has little relation to the merits 
of the dispute. It is clear that long ago the U.K. and U.S.A. 
Governments came to the conclusion that Kashmir must go to 
Pakistan. That had nothing to do with the merits of the case. 
Having come to that conclusion, naturally the policy they have 
pursued has been meant to further that objective. Why did 
they start with this premise? If we trace this, perhaps we will 
have to go back to pre-partition days when the British 
Government encouraged the Muslim League and separatism in 
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India We shall also have to go back and try to understand the 
nnlicv of the U.K., which led them to support feudal and 
LctLnary regimes irr the Middle East and sometimes even 
favour the^idea of Pan-Islamism or an Islamic bloc. In the old 
days this was against the Czarist Russia. Later, Communist 
Russia became a major danger. Of course, there was oil in the 
Middle East and the routes to India and the Far East had to be 
protected. After the First World War. the whole of the vast 
La from Afghanistan to Turkey was more or less under British 
occupation and Mr. Winston Churchill even suggested the 
creation of a Middle Eastern Empire. But other developments 
took place. There was the new Soviet Russia, weak and facing a 
civil war. but nonetheless a power, with a new kind of 
strength. Kamal Ataturk ^ drove out the allied occupation 
forces from Turkey and later defeated the Greek Army which 
was supported by the British. Raza Shah Pahlavi ecame 
dominant in Iran. In the Arab' countries, all kinds of new 
situations arose. Iraq remained largely under British contro . 

7. Even so, the attempts to keep some kind of control of the 
Middle Eastern regions continued. It was little realized y t e 
diplomats and the policy-makers of Western countries that new 
and powerful forces were rising all over Asia and that t ey 
could not be dealt with in the old way. either by military 
pressure or financial inducement. It seems astonishing ow 
lacking in awareness Western nations have been and, to some 
extent, even are today, about these forces. They seem to thin 
that their analysis of the situation is complete w en t ey ta 
the Communist danger which must be met. Undoubted y, 

7. P»h. A..,u,k (1880-1938)^Turtel, «h. * 0 ™ 

the Greek army out of Smyrna (Iznier); founded cpu i 
Turkey’s defeat in the First World War; became the first President 

modernized Turkey. r IPersial 192.S-25; Shah (King) of 

8. (1877-1944). Prime Minister of Iran (Persia;, ly 
Iran 1925-41. 

9. On 20 July, George M. McGhee, Assistant Secretary 

Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives . _ . ‘ 

States proposed to spend $ 540 million in military and “ 

West LrJznd Africa in view of the Soviet intentions to dominate t gi 
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Goniniuiiist expansion must be met. But it cannot be met 
adequately with the support of reactionary and feudal regimes. 
It is there that European and American policies have failed. 
I he U.S. supported the reactionary Kuomintang regime in 
China and came to grief. Even now they support the remnants 
of that regime in Formosa. 

8, It is in this context of Middle Eastern policy that one can fit 
in the old British policy in India of encouraging separatism and 
ultimately building up of Pakistan. Pakistan was to become a 
part of this Middle Eastern Islamic bloc. It was not realized that 
while Islam is undoubtedly a great force, the new nationalisms 
of Asian countries were, on the political plane, a much greater 
force. India was and is considered very important, as it 
undoubtedly is. But there was some uncertainty about India’s 
policy, as it followed an independent line of its own. Pakistan, 
for all its loud talk, was a much more pliable instrument and 
easy to control. Hence Pakistan was to be the centre of this 
Islamic bloc of nations in western Asia and it was through 
Pakistan that this bloc could be most easily controlled. It 
became important therefore to build up Pakistan for this 
purpose, both internally and externally. The vast and well- 
established publicity machine of the U.K. worked to this end. 
Pakistan publicity had little to do because others did its work 
much more efficiently and thoroughly. All it had to do was to 
make clear that it would fit in with the general policies laid 
down for it. Inside Pakistan, there continued, both in the 
defence forces and the civil service, a considerable number of 
British officers, nearly all of them of the old colonial type. They 
influenced policies there and even day to day activities. 

9. If Pakistan had to be built up, then it became necessary 
that Kashmir should go to Pakistan both to give it additional 
strength and so that the borderland touching the Soviet Union 
should be under control. Hence the basic policy of the U.K. in 
regard to Pakistan. This flows from the old policy and it is easy 
to justify it on the simple plea that Kashmir is predominantly 
Muslim and therefore it should go to Pakistan. 
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10 The U.S.A. did not have this background of Middle 
Eastern and Indian policies of the U.K. But, in such matters, 
they followed the U.K. advice and lead. This was all the more 
easy because they felt with the U.K., and perhaps even more 
so that Pakistan was easy to keep within their sphere of 
influence in regard to wider policies, >vhile India was an 
uncertain and possibly not reliable quantity in this regard. 
Because of this also, both the U.K. and the U.S.A. have been 
irritated with Afghanistan, which does not fit in with their ideas 
of how Pakistan should develop, and have continually brought 
pressure to bear upon it to fall in line with Pakistan. 
Afghanistan has refused to do so and continues to be hostile to 
Pakistan because of the Pakhtoonistan issue. 

11. This whole policy which the U.K. and the U.S.A. have 
pursued in varying degrees in Asia may meet with some success 
in some places and on some occasions. But it is basical y 
misconceived, because it fails to take into consideration the 
maior factor, that is the new urges that move masses of men 
and women in the different countries of Asia. In the Far East 
this policy has led to an impasse; in Iran it has created great 
difficulties for the U.K. As I pointed out to you m rny last letter 
the oil dispute in Iran is but the outward manifestation of 
something much bigger . 


12. I hope that the analysis I have made of the past and 
present policies will help you a little to understand the situation 
in relation to India, and especially Kashmir. We are often 
blamed for our propaganda and some of the cnticism is no 
doubt justified. We are, of course, at the same time to to 
economize and not to’ waste money in foreign countrie^ 
cannot have it both ways. As a matter of fact, Pakistan throws 
money about in foreign countries on its propaganda and uses 
many methods which we do not consider desirable. But^^ in tne 
main, they have the benefit of vast propaganda machines ot 
other countries which we do not and cannot have, if we pursue 
our independent policy. This is, of course, a simplified way o 
describing a complicated situation. In the ma ana ysis. 
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however, it is thoroughly understood in the U.K. as well as in 
the IJ.S. A. that India counts far more than Pakistan. 

13. There is another aspect of the situation which is perhaps 
not kept in mind by us as much as it ought to be. Our frequent 
declarations that we are a secular State are appreciated abroad 
and raise our credit. But they are not wholly believed in and it 
is often thought that a few leading personalities represent this 
viewpoint and not the mass of the people or even many 
important organizations. The picture of India that most people 
abroad have had is that of a caste-ridden country split up into 
innumerable social compartments with large numbers of 
untouchables and the like. Our social habits are not understood 
and are disliked. We do not mix easily with people. We do not 
generally eat and drink with them, as Pakistanis do. And so 
there is a general feeling of dislike and distaste in regard to 
India. It is little realized here what great injury to our credit 
abroad is done by the communal organizations of India, 
because they represent just the things which a Western mind 
dislikes intensely and cannot understand. When these 
communal organizations attack openly the secular idea of the 
State, this is supposed to represent a prevailing sentiment 
among Hindus especially and all our protestations about the 
secular State fail to convince. The recent inauguration of the 
Somnath temple, with pomp and ceremony, has created a 
very bad impression abroad about India and her professions. 
Pakistan, of course, has taken full advantage of this and made 
it one of the principal planks of its propaganda.'^ 

14. Thus, in our contacts and propaganda abroad, we have to 
contend against a positive, widespread and well-organized 
propaganda machine of great countries working for Pakistan 
and often against us; and on the other hand, in negative dislike 

10. See ante, p. S88. 

11. For example, on 12 May 1951, a resolution was passed at a public 
meeting in Karachi denouncing the renovations at the Somnath temple as an 
insult to Muslims and an act of aggression against Pakistan “as Junagadh is 
part of Pakistan’s territory.” 
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and distaste for the social habits and many things that are 
observed in India. In addition to this, the money we spend in 
propaganda is strictly limited and trained persons with a full 
appreciation of historical trends and political issues are also not 
easy to find. Propaganda abroad is not merely a question of an 
efficient newspaperman but requires, in addition, other 
qualities. 

15. I have mentioned the disabilities we suffer from abroad. 
There are advantages also and they are by no means negligible. 
The story of India’s long struggle for freedom under Gandhiji 
has powerfully impressed the world and, more especially, the 
Asian countries as well as the people of Africa. That tradition 
and Gandhiji’s name are tremendous assets. In the eyes oflarge 
numbers of people we have stood for certain principles and we 
have adopted a certain technique and policy which brought us 
success. Because of that, they still look to our country for a 
certain kind of lead and for advice based on experience. In the 
past, India was the chief example of the new colonialism and it 
was partly because of India that other countries also suffered 
subjection, because they lay on the route to India. Then India 
became a symbol of a struggle for freedom against that 
colonialism, carried on against great odds, without stooping to 
objectionable methods. In many ways we influenced the 
nationalist movements of other countries and they looked up to 
us. They still do so, to some extent. The independent policy 
that we have pursued in foreign affairs has helped to maintain 
that old tradition and to add to our credit abroad. Also the 
mere fact of our great potential resources, our geographical 
position and the belief that we are destined to play an 
important role and perhaps make some difference in world 
affairs, adds to the respect which comes to us. 

16. All these are valuable assets provided only that we 
ourselves maintain that old tradition, adhere to our principles 
and our independent policies. But it is not merely enough to 
repeat old truths and slogans. We have to live up to them. This 
is the great test for us. Unfortunately there are many people in 
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the country who repeat those old principles and act in 
opposition to them. There are still others who denounce those 
principles and openly proclaim something entirely different. 
Whatever harm communalism may do in India, and it can do 
great harm because it is a disruptive and degrading force, the 
harm it does to India in other countries is tremendous. 
Immediately the high edifice that we have built up in their eyes 
begins to crack up and totter and we appear to them as narrow- 
minded bigots following social customs which nobody in the 
world understands or appreciates. We talk of high philosophies 
and our ancient greatness but act in narrow grooves and show 
intolerance to our neighbour. These are basic questions for us 
to keep in mind, for our future depends on the answer that we 
give to them. 

17. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad came back from his foreign 
tour a week ago. Apart from visiting England and leading our 
Unesco delegation in Paris, he visited Turkey and Iran. In both 
of these countries he received a cordial welcome and his very 
presence there helped to remove many of the misconceptions 
that had been spread by our opponents. This visit shows that if 
a right approach is made by the right person, substantial results 
follow. 

18. Communal organizations, old and new, are functioning 
with some vigour nowadays, probably because of the coming 
elections. They appear to have ample funds. There are enough 
reactionary and anti-social elements to provide them with these 
funds and they can always exploit the name of religion and 
ancient culture. Essentially their appeal is more dangerous for 
India’s future, because it is insidious, than many other appeals, 
coming from obviously dangerous quarters. Whenever the 
tension with Pakistan increases, these communal organizations 
take advantage of this to preach their misguided views. As the 
Muslim League did before the partition, they preach the gospel 
of hatred and separatism. They go about saying continually 
that Muslims are not to be trusted and thus creating popular 
feelings against them. There may be Muslims who cannot be 
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trusted. But I am quite sure that in the case of a conflict with 
Pakistan, the dangerous element will be the communal Hindu 
element which will then try to act up to its declared policies 
against the minorities. Therefore, we have to be particularly 
careful of the activities of the communal organizations at such a 
critical juncture. 


19. You have heard that the proposed Japanese peace treaty 
has now taken some shape. After mutual consultations, the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. have presented a joint draft. India, of 
course, is anxious that a treaty of peace should be signed with 
Japan and that Japan should function as a free and 
independent country. We are anxious even more that there 
should be peace in the Far East. We have viewed this draft 
treaty therefore from this point of view. Some of the minor 
amendments suggested by us have been accepted. But I regret 
to say that there has not been much difference in the basic 
approach to the problem. We have again pressed for a 
change,'" but it seems unlikely that our suggestions will be 
accepted at this stage. They were not approved of .-reviously. 
The result is likely to be that we shall not join this multilateral 
treaty, as we cannot concur in some of its provisions, though 
they do not affect us directly. In such an event, we would prefer 
to have a simple bilateral treaty with Japan. 


20. The test wc apply to this draft treaty is: does 
tension in the Far East or will it add to it? It is clear that t er 
can be no peace in that region unless the countries principal y 
concerned are parties to it. Among these 
obviously China and the U.S.S.R. Any peace treaty that ignores 


12. In her reply to the United States on 28 July 195U India 
bjective of the treaty was to f " 

be peace -tlenrent with - SL^^nd Ryuhyus^sLds. 

he presence of foreign troops in Japan after the occupat.on had ended. 
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them or shuts the door to them will not lead to peace. The 
proposal to continue foreign bases and foreign troops in Japan 
not only means a diminution of Japanese sovereignty but is 
bound to be considered as a direct threat to China, just as the 
support of the Formosan Government of Chiang Kai-shek is 
considered a threat. We recognized the People’s Government of 
China more than a year and a half ago and our relations with it 
are friendly. We can hardly encourage a move, which is directly 
hostile to China and which later may lead to indirect 
association with the Formosan Government, which we do not 
recognize. 

21. International questions are being judged more and more 
from the military point of view. There is the vital question of 
the rearmament of Germany and now the rearmament of Japan 
is being discussed. The old military groups in these countries, 
against which so many voices were raised in the past and a great 
war fought, may again come back to power. Spain, which has 
long been in Europe a symbol of a fascist regime, is now being 
helped by the U.S.A. so that Spanish bases might be available 
in case of war.^^ All this may be justified from the narrow point 
of view of military exigencies. But all those who grew up in the 
old traditions against fascism and all that this implies are 
naturally greatly disturbed by these new developmeiits. 

22. In Korea, the ceasefire talks are continuing and appear to 
have reached a stage of semi-deadlock on the question of the 
ceasefire line. I think that, some time or other, this deadlock 
will be resolved because both parties are thoroughly tired of this 
war and want peace at least for the time being. But even if a 
ceasefire is agreed to, that does not mean a settlement. It is only 
then that the major political problems will come up for 
discussion. These involve not only Korea’s future, but that of 

13. It was reported on 18 July that Spain had been assured that if she 
agreed to allow the United States to use her bases in Spain and Morocco, the 
United States would sanction economic aid for modernization of the Spanish 
army and permit her to become a member of NATO despite French and 
British opposition. 
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Formosa, and of China’s entry into the U.N., and now the 
Japanese treaty and all that it implies. 

23. I had a visit some days ago from the Foreign Minister of 
Burma.^^ He came specially to discuss the terms of the Japanese 
peace treaty. We were largely in agreement in our views on this 
subject. Burma, however, is very anxious to get reparations 
from Japan because she suffered greatly from the Japanese 
occupation. We can understand that desire, though I doubt 
very much if any reparations are available or can be obtained. 
So far as we are concerned, we had not asked for any 
reparations. 

24. There has been frequent reference in the press recently to 
resignations from the Central Cabinet.^^ I confess I have been 
greatly troubled over this matter, for the two persons concerned 
have been valuable colleagues who have fully justified their 
membership of Government. There was no question of a 
difference of opinion in regard to governmental policy. 
Difficulties arose about other matters relating to the National 
Congress. I do not propose to say anything about this subject 
here because you will probably soon see some statements in the 
press which will explain the present position. That position only 
indirectly affects the Government. Essentially it is a question of 
the future of the Congress. This is not only of interest to 
Congressmen but to everybody in thdia, because the role of the 
Congress has been great. 


14. SaoHkhunHkiomet Nehru on 27 July 1951. 

15. R.A. Kidwai and A.P. Jain after withdrawing on 21 July, on Nehru’s 
insistence, their resignations from the Cabinet, publicly criticized the views 
and style of functioning of Purushottam Das Tandon, the President of the 
Congress. Their statement issued on 22 July was sharply attacked by the 
supporters of Tandon who demanded an assurance from the Prime Minister 
that members of the Cabinet would not be permitted to act in this manner. As 
Nehru agreed that it was improper for any member of the Cabinet to criticize 
the Congress President, Kidwai submitted his resignation on 30 July, which 
was accepted on 2 August 1951 . 
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1 lie iH'xt session of Parliament begins on Monday next 
Augost 6th. l-his is the last session before the elections It ha; 
X avy business before it. some of which is of importance and 

must be passed during the session. Probably this session will last 
loi «U)()iu t wo Mionths. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
9 August, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister,* 

The Indo’ Pakistan situation shows no signs of improvement. 

The most that can be said is that it has not grown any worse, 

but it is bad enough. On the Pakistan side, feverish 

preparations for war are taking place. Whether there is war or 

not, depends on many factors, among them the attitude of the 

U.K, and the U.S.A. Governments. I do not mean to say that 

either of these Governments want war. I do not think they do. 

But I am quite sure that if they make it perfectly clear to 

Pakistan that it must not indulge in its warlike activities, then 

there would be no war, because Pakistan has been depending a 

great deal on such direct or indirect support it might get from 

them, A great part of the press in these countries writes in 

favour of Pakistan and that by itself can almost be described as 
1 

incitement to war. 

Considering this question logically, I do not consider war 
likely. But logic does not explain everything and, in any event, 
we cannot base our activities on pure logic. Logic would not 

*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. For example, on 19 July, The Daily Telegraph in its editorial commented 
that “Whereas Mr. Liaquat AH Khan appears to act as a restraining influence 
upon the more bellicose elements in Pakistan, Mr. Nehru’s vehemence in 
maintaining India’s claims in Kashmir has certainly played a large part in 
keeping the question unpleasantly alive in Indian opinion.’’ It further alleged 
that Nehru’s actions could be explained in the light of approaching elections 
and cautioned that “it would be tragic if this domestic situation were to tempt 
Mr. Nehru into fresh anti- Pakistani jingoism with results far more serious 
than the gaining or losing of votes.’’ The Manchester Guardian, on 19 July, said, 
that “India has made a deplorable impression by its troop movements against 
Pakistan and all the more so because of its denials.’’ 
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exi)lain tlie spate of propaganda, full of hatred and falsehood, 
tliat issues from Pakistan. 

Bet ause of this grave situation, many people are asking us 
wliy w(‘ ar(‘ not taking measures for civil defence.^ I have 
( onsistemly opposed any such measures, which have become 
quite common in Pakistan. I still hold to that opinion. I do so, 
not from any feeling of complacency and not because I wish to 
take risks. On a clear analysis of the situation, I am convinced 
that by our taking these measures, we shall gain very little 
indeed and we might lose a lot. Most people who talk about 
civil defence think in terms of what was done in the warring 
countries during the last great War. That is not a good 
comparison, because there the air warfare was on a terrific 
scale. In India or Pakistan it can only be on a very moderate 
scale, because of the smallness of our resources. In comparison, 
our resources are greater than that of Pakistan in the air, on 
land and on the sea. Nevertheless, our air arms are relatively 
small. 


When civil defence is talked about, it is usually in connection 
with two matters: (1) inner border defence, (2) distant internal 
defence from air attack. 

In the nature of things, air attacks cannot be on a major 
scale. At the most there might be some small-scale bombing. 
The best defence is in the air, apart from anti-aircraft guns. 
The other defence, that is civil defence on the ground, can be 
built up rapidly. It will not really make much difference 
because of the small-scale bombing. To think in terms of 
internal air defence and big trenches, air shelters, fire guards, 
etc. , is to waste our energy and resources on something that is 
relatively unimportant in the scheme of things, but which 

2. For exajmple, T.M. Zariff of AH India Muslim Convention on 24 July, 
Aiyirit Bazar Patrika in its editorial of 25 July, the provincial conference of Jan 
Sangh at Calcutta on 29 July, and S.P. Mookerjee in his speech at'Bongaon on 
1 August 1951. 
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creates a great excitement, war fever, fear and, to some extent, 
panic. In the balance, this is not to our’ advantage. The chief 
requisite for civil defence is morale and lack of fear. If we make 
people afraid to begin with, we are, in that measure, 
weakened. The extensive preparatioTn for civil defence in 
Pakistan has, on the whole, spread this war fever among the 
people and made them more war-minded and, on the other 
hand, it has spread fear. A very large proportion of the 
population of Lahore has left the city. 

As regards border defence, inevitably this is the principal 
responsibility of the army plus the air arm. But behind the 
armed forces, civilians certainly have a role to play in many 
ways. To some extent, we have given thought to this even in the 
past. Again we have to balance various factors. To lay stress on 
civil defence near the border is to create a feeling of semi-panic 
and many people may go away. As a matter of fact, our 
strongest defence is the steadiness of the people at the border 
and I am glad to say that, from all reports, their steadiness and 
morale are excellent. We have even discouraged officers’ 
families from coming away from the border. 

Therefore, it seems to me that those people who talk so 
loudly about civil defence and preparations, etc., have not 
given careful thought and proceed on certain understandable 
reactions. The whole psychology of defence in this context, is 
nearly allied to an expectation of an invasion and partial defeat 
either on land or in the air. I do not wish to encourage this 
psychology and there is no adequate reason to do so either. 

Sometimes it is said that there might be bad elements among 
the Muslims who might give trouble. That is quite possible, but 
I think it is highly unlikely that any major trouble will come 
from that direction. We should be careful of course in regard to 
strategic areas or vital spots. 


I think it is much more likely that trouble may come from 
Hindu or Sikh communal elements. They would like to take 
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advainage of the occasion to misbehave towards Muslims. If 
any such tiling occurs, it will have very bad consequences and 
will weaken us. 1 herefore, this kind of thing must not be 
allowed to happen. This is of major importance and we must 
give full protection to our minorities. This means also that we 
must not permit any propaganda on the part of Hindu or Sikh 
communal organizations, which is on a par with Pakistan 
propaganda on the other side. There have been some recent 
instances of this where, lacking originality, the Hindu 
Mahasabha people have tried to imitate the Pakistanis. They 
did not succeed to any extent. But it is quite possible that if we 
are unwary and some incidents happen, the communal 
elements might take advantage of them. I would, therefore, 
specially request you to keep this in mind. 

Having said all this and discouraged you from taking any 
civil defence measures or the like, I have to ask you, at the same 
time, to be ready for any emergency. That is to say that your 
Government should secretly think out what should be done in 
case an emergency arises. Plans must be ready on paper and in 
the minds of some persons. I do not want any talk of this or 
even any reference to district authorities as far as possible. 
These plans will be, in the main, plans for maintaining security 
and discipline in an emergency. Of course, if unfortunately, 
such an occasion arises, full directions will be sent to you. 

It is always possible for an enemy country to make a sudden 
attack. It is possible that Pakistan might do so. But I am almost 
sure that if Pakistan does so, it will be in Kashmir and not in 
any other part of India. That has been their policy and 
programme. If they attack Kashmir suddenly, we shall of 
course resist and we are prepared for it. We have made it clear 
that such an attack would lead to an all-out war. We have a 
certain advantage here because if Pakistan attacks Kashmir 
suddenly, then the initiative for the next step lies with us and* 
we can take it when and in the manner we choose. Thus, it is 
highly unlikely that Pakistan will make a sudden attack on a,ny 
part of India, apart from Kashmir. 
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These are speculations which I am sharing with you. We 
have to be prepared for all emergencies and, in a military sense, 
we are so prepared from now onwards. I still hope and partly 
believe that there will be no war and I do not wish to do 
anything on our side which might perhaps tip the balance on 
the side of war. Hence my earne.st request to you that no public 
activity that savours of war preparation should be indulged in 
or encouraged in others, while at the same time our minds must 
keep prepared. 

You will please keep this letter as top secret and not to be 
shared with others except, perhaps, a very few. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
19 August, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

This letter has been delayed by four days. You will no doubt 
appreciate that the burdens on us grow and it is not always easy 
to adhere to the strict time-table about these letters, much asl 
would like to do so. 

2. The subject which has naturally created a good deal of 
public excitement, not only among Congressmen, but others 
also, has been the internal crisis in the Congress.^ The 
immediate cause of this has been my resignation from the 
Congress Working Committee. This letter is hardly the place 
for me to discuss this matter, important as it is in its wider 
implications. I took the step I did after the most anxious and 
continuous thought, keeping in mind the various possible 
consequences. There were certain obvious risks involved and 
yet, in the balance, I came to the conclusion that I must take 
the step and that ultimately it would bring some clarity in our 
thought and in our actions. Our politics have had a tendency of 
becoming more and more foggy. Our intentions are good; our 
expression of them is also usually good, and yet somehow I have 
a feeling that we lose grip of the situation. It is not enough to 


1. Despite his ‘Unity of Action’ resolution having been unanimously 
accepted by the Congress, the differences in outlook and policy with Tandop- 
the Congress President, made Nehru increasingly feel “not in tune” with the 
organizational authorities of the Congress. So he resigned on 6 August from 
the membership of the Working Committee after failing to persuade Tandon 
to reconstitute the Committee and the Central Election Board. Tandon, in 
turn, offered to relinquish the Presidentship of the Congress and the 
A.LC.C., at a specially convened meeting on 8-9 September, accepted 
Tan don’s resignation. 
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feel that we have done our best, nor is it enough to think that 
others are to blame. As persons holding responsible positions, 
whether in the Government or in a great popular organization 
like the Congress with a noble record behind it, we have to 
think in terms of something more than good intentions and 
hard work. We have to produce results and those results 
include popular reactions of the right kind. Any democracy has 
ultimately to base itself on the positive goodwill and support of 
the masses of the people. That is perhaps truer of us than of 
many others, because we have grown from strength to strength 
in the past and because large masses of our people were in tune 
with our urges and our activities. If that essential link is 
weakened, then we grow weaker as a positive force and only 
carry on by some momentum gained in the past. 

3. I have long felt that there is this lack of clarity about our 
thinking and consequently about our actions. We live, to some 
extent, in the past, and when I say we, this applies to large 
numbers of people all over the country. While the past pursues 
us, the present overwhelms us with its problems and we try to 
keep pace with it to the best of our ability. 

4. Of the many problems that confront us, the major problem 
has seemed to me not some programme of governmental 
activity, important as that is, but how to bring about some kind 
of communion between those in Government or outside, who 
give the lead, and the masses of our people. That lead has to be 
realistic. There are too many adventurist slogans and appeals, 
which lead us nowhere. At the same time, the so-called 
practical man has his eyes and nose too much near the ground 
to see further or to sense those movements and urges that 
influence people’s minds. The most practical aspect of the 
programme is that it attracts and draws the people towards it, 
and helps in creating that co-operation which is so essential for 
success. 

5. Most of us have felt that this general co-operation has been 
lacking; that, indeed, there is inertia and a certain inertness 
about the people. We tend to criticize them for this inertia or 
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for something worse. Our criticism may or may not be justified 
but It does not help very much. We have to find the remedy 
and that remedy has to be not only our activity producing 
results, but also some key to people’s minds and hearts. The 
same people, given the right atmosphere and the right lead 
perform brave deeds; lacking these, they function at much 
lower levels. The question arises as to how far the fault might lie 
with us -our way of thinking or action or our lack of proper 
approach to the people. Nothing perhaps is more dangerous 
than complacency, more especially at a time of change and 
crisis which demand constant thought and adaptation. 

6. At such a moment, fogginess of mind, a diffused way of 
thinking, and a reluctance to look down to the roots of the 
problem, are necessarily harmful. We become static and 
unprogressive and tend to cast the blame on others. A sense of 
frustration creeps in. We begin to distrust others and others 
begin to distrust us. 

7. You will forgive me for this digression. I am convinced that 
we have to be straight with ourselves before we can influence 
others and make them understand us. Hence, I thought that 
my resignation from the Congress Working Committee might 
help in making people think hard about our problems and 
come to clear decisions. Without this clarity and a reasoned 
approach, no action can be effective. I have myself felt much 
better and calmer in mind since I took the decision to resign 
rom t e Congress Working Committee. I am convinced that it 
was a right decision and, though I am very much concerned 
a out the future, I am not over- anxious or worried about it If 
we have the right stuff in us. a few shocks now and then will not 
do us harm, but may well do us good. If we have not got that 
right stuff, then it does not very much matter what we do or do 

not do. For my part, I t.hink that the result of all this will be 
good for the country’ 

8. As vou know. f'ricic V 
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problem, are necessarily harmful. We become static and 
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7. You will forgive me for this digression. I am convinced that 
we have to be straight with ourselves before we can influence 
others and make them understand us. Hence, I thought that 
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help in making people think hard about our problems and 
come to clear decisions. Without this clarity and a reasoned 
approach, no action can be effective. I have myself felt much 
better and calmer in mind since I took the decision to resign 
from the Congress Working Committee. I am convinced that it 
was a right decision and, though I am very much concerned 
about the future, I am not over- anxious or worried about it. If 
we have the right stuff in us, a few shocks now and then will not 
do us harm, but may well do us good. If we have not got that 
right stuff, then it does not very much matter what we do or do 
not do. For my part, I tjiink that the result of all this will be 
good for the country. 

8. As you know, this crisis in the Congress has had its 
repercussions on the Government. My colleague, Rafi Ahmad 
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Kidwaif has left the Government and I think we are the poorer 
for his leaving. He made a success of his Ministry and was full of 
new ideas. For the moment, no new Minister has been 
appointed to take his place. There are some proposals under 
consideration for an amalgamation of some Ministries. 

9. Since I vv^rote to you last, the new Parliamentary session has 
begun and the President has surveyed the scene in his opening 
Address to Parliament.^ There has been a debate on his Address 
and, in the course of my reply, I dealt at some length with our 
foreign policy and more especially with Indo- Pakistan 
relations. These relations have grown more and more tense 
and, though we carry on our normal vocations, there is a sense 
of impending tragedy about us. I still hope and think that there 
will be no war and yet there can be no certainty of this, and the 
next two months are difficult and critical. It is certain that we, 
on our part, will not undertake military operations. But the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan has made it clear, in the course of a 
long correspondence with me, that he will not promise not to 
attack Kashmir. We, on our part, have also made it equally 
clear that an attack on Kashmir is an attack on India as a whole 
and will result in a war between India and Pakistan.^ There the 


2. For b.fn. see VoL 1, p. 217. 

3. The President’s Address reiterated India’s determination to avoid war 
unless it was thrust upon her and said that defensive measures liad been 
undertaken in the interest of peace. It expressed the hope that the tension 
between India and Pakistan would disappear. It also mentioned the 
Government’s proposal to constitute a National Development Council with 
the Prime Minister and Chief Ministers as its members, and spoke of the 
Government’s determination to check rising prices. 

4. On 11 August, Nehru stated in Parliament that, “India has won the 
battle of Kashmir from any psychological or real, basic point of .’iew,’’ahd 
that, “all this terrible shouting that is going on in Pakistan is the result of the 
uttermost frustration among its leaders because they know they have lost it.’’ 
He complimented Sheikh Abdullah for having triumphed over Pakistan’s two- 
nation theory and reiterated India’s commitment to peace. 

5. Nehru made this clear in his letter to Liaquat Ali Khan on 4 August 
1951. 
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Kidwai,^ has left the Government and I think we are the poorer 
for his leaving. He made a success of his Ministry and was full of 
new ideas. For the moment, no new Minister has been 
appointed to take his place. There are some proposals under 
consideration for an amalgamation of some Ministries. 

9. Since I wrote to you last, the new Parliamentary session has 
begun and the President has surveyed the scene in his opening 
Address to Parliament.^ There has been a debate on his Address 
and, in the course of my reply, I dealt at some length with our 
foreign policy and more especially with Indo- Pakistan 
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of impending tragedy about us. I still hope and think that there 
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next two months are difficult and critical. It is certain that we, 
on our part, will not undertake military operations. But the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan has made it clear, in the course of a 
long correspondence with me, that he will not promise not to 
attack Kashmir. We, on our part, have also made it equally 
clear that an attack on Kashmir is an attack on India as a whole 
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2. For b.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 217. 

3. The President’s Address reiterated India’s determination to avoid war 
unless it was thrust upon her and said that defensive measures had been 
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atter stands, and my correspondence with Mr. Liaquat Ali 
lan has for the present come to an end. 


Reports and rumours reach us of concentrations of 
kistan troops near the Indian borders and of other 
eparations for war, both in Western and Eastern Pakistan, 
r our part, we have made such defence preparations as we 
asidered necessary. But we have sternly discouraged what is 
led civil defence measures and the like, because we thought 
It these would result in creating an atmosphere of impending 
r and we wished to avoid this as far as we could. 


There are reports that regular soldiers of the Pakistan 
my have gone to ‘Azad Kashmir', disguised as tribal people, 
this is so, then there is a possibility of some kind of an 
'anged attack, ostensibly made by tribal people, but really by 
ined soldiers, on Kashmir. The situation is, therefore, far 
*m safe and yet, I repeat, I do not think it likely that war will 
Tie; and my main reason for thinking so is that we are 
rfectly prepared for it. 

It is more important, from the point of view of civil 
■ence, that there should be no panic and no uneasiness 
ong the people and especially that our minority 
imunities might feel safe. Their feeling of insecurity would 
1 weakening factor, apart from this being a slur on us. It is 
his reason that I have laid repeated stress in these letters on 
ing a feeling of communal harmony and on suppressing 
speed, and even a measure of ruthlessness, any attempts to 
that harmony and bring about discord. 


A heartening feature of the situation has been the 
ise of large numbers of leading Muslims all over India to 
iiation. Many Muslim organizations and individuals have 
ublic utterance to this and pledged their loyalty to 
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India, even against Pakistan.^ The most important of these 
staternents is the memorandum given by Dr. Zakir Hussain ^ 
and other eminent Muslims in India to Dr. Graham.^ This 
memorandum is a closely reasoned and well presented case for 
the Indian Muslims, bringing out an aspect of this matter 
which perhaps is seldom borne in mind. It is a perfect answer to 
the cries of jehad in Pakistan and to the criticisms made in 
foreign countries to our policy in regard to Kashmir and 
Pakistan. I would commend your attention to this 
memorandum which should have the greatest publicity. 

14. Dr. Graham is in Delhi and our talks take place from time 
to time on rather general topics. As you know, we have not 
accepted the last resolution of the Security Council in regard to 
Kashmir. But we have shown every courtesy to Dr. Graham and 
supplied him with such information as he desired to acquaint 
himself fully with the problem. 

15. The Independence Day celebrations in various parts of 
India have given an impression of solemnity and calm strength. 
In particular, this was so in Delhi where a vast concourse of 
people gathered under the walls of the historic Red Fort. 
In spite of all that has happened, August 15th has a particular 
appeal for our people. That is as it should be, for that day will 
be remembered as a historic day not only for us, but for the 
world. 

6. For example, on 31 July 1951, a meeting of Muslims in Bombay pledged 
to “stand by our Prime Minister in the defence of the motherland.” Similar 
statements were issued by Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, and other organizations 
and by prominent individuals, 

7. Forb.fn. see Vol. 1, p. 439. 

8. The memorandum of 16 August warned the Security Council that 
“Pakistan’s policy towards Kashmir is fraught with the gravest peril to the 
forty million Muslims of India.” It argued that the “concept of Pakistan was 
vague, obscure and never clearly defined” and it had rendered the position of 
Muslims in India weak ever.strtce Pakistan decided on “driving out” the 
Hindus from Pakistan. The memorandum condemned Pakistan’s aggression 
in Kashmir and the incessant cries of jehad raised there as “it would bring 
suffering to Indian Muslims and destruction in the long run.” 
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16. Parliament has a heavy agenda before it. It has already 
dealt with the situation created in the Punjab by the suspension 
of the Constitution. It will soon take up some important bills 
like the Part ‘C’ States Bill^ and a new Press Bill.^^ The Part ‘C’ 
States Bill goes very far in bringing democratic institutions in 
these States. I am happy that we are going ahead in this matter, 
even though some people fear that there are risks involved in 
these changes. There are risks in every step that we might take, 
and there are sometimes greater risks in not taking a step for 
fear of consequences. Having taken the road to democracy, it is 
difficult to stop half-way or to seek a diversion from it. We have 
to trust the people if we ask for their trust. 

17. Another important measure, long pending, is the bill 
dealing with the development and control of industries. Then 
there is the Hindu Code Bill which comes up regularly before 
each session of Parliament. It would be a pity if all the labour 
spent on this Bill was wasted. We hope to make an effort 
therefore to put it on the statute book before this session ends. 
If this happens, as I hope it will, I am sure that our present 
Parliament will be remembered more because of this measure 
of social reform than for any other piece of legislation or 
activity. 

18. I am glad that the proposed railway strike has been 
postponed by the Ail India Railwaymen’s Federation. The 

9. The Billwas passed on 3 September 1951. 

10. The Press (Objectionable Matter) Bill passed on 7 October sought to 
curb subversive activities and certain very grave offences including scurrilous 
writings in the press. All laws violative' of the fundamental rights were 
repealed; there was to be no pre-censorship of any newspaper nor any 
anticipatory action taken; security could be demanded if the freedom of the 
press was abused and forfeited by an order of the judicial authority. 

11. The Indian Companies (Amendment) Bill, enacted on 14 September 
1951, replaced, the ordinance which had been issued to check such abuses as 
monopoly practices in the open market. The Bill restricted the appointment, 
tenure and powers of the managing agents. 

12. The strike, which was to start from 27 August, was, by the decision of 
the Federation on 10 August, postponed. 



With King Tribhuvan of Nepal 
New Delhi, 11 November 1950 







Signing the First Five Year Plan, 
New Delhi, 7 June 1951 





In the cockpit of an Indian Air Force plane while flying over Bihar, 

20 June 1951 
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postponement is for two months; I wish it had been abandoned 
altogether. I hope that in the intervening period negotiations 
will lead to a satisfactory settlement of some of the outstanding 
problems. 

19. The first ship carrying foodgrains from the U.S.A. under 
the Loan Agreement reached Bombay some days ago, and 
many more ships are following it. Nevertheless, the food 
position is not wholly satisfactory in some parts of India and we 
have to be careful. Belated rains just prevented a further 
tragedy in some provinces. But the lack of rains during July and 
part of August has gravely injured our crop prospects, 
especially in the U.P. 

20. In the Punjab there has been a marked improvement in 
the general administration, and certain steps taken by the 
Governor to deal with corruption and black marketing have 
produced substantial results. In Pepsu the situation is 
unsatisfactory and there is a great deal of communal tension 
between the Sikhs and the Hindus The unfortunate State of 
Assam has had to deal with big floods again. 

21. I have pointed out in my previous letters that there has 
been an increasing flow of migrants from East Bengal to West 
Bengal. This continues. It may be partly due to the monsoon 
season when such migrations occur; it is certainly due also to 
the war scare in Pakistan; and then it is due to the living 
conditions of the minority communities in East Bengal which 
are such as to exercise continuous pressure on them. This is a 
serious problem which may become very serious indeed. Thus 
far, the numbers involved, though considerable, are not 
overwhelming. We try to deal with this problem of Bengal 
separately and our efforts have often met with some success. 
But, essentially, it cannot be isolated from the major Indo- 
Pakistan problem and difficulties will continue till that major 
problem moves towards a solution. Some fantastic remedies are 
sometimes put forward, such as, exchange of populations or a 


13. The Akali Dal was at this time agitating against the Congress Ministry. 
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slice of territory to be taken from Pakistan for the rehabilitation 
of the migrants.^^ Both these suggestions are foolish in the 
extreme. Indeed, they cannot be given effect to without war, 
and if we rule out war for this purpose, then we have to think 
differently. If, unhappily, war comes, then far from settling 
this problem, it will produce a host of others, apart from the 
enormous injury it would do to the countries involved. 

22. In Korea, the Kaesong talks continue without producing 
any results. It is extraordinary how the two delegations can 
manage to continue discussing the same point day after day 
and week after week without making the slightest progress. The 
question at issue is the ceasefire line. The U.N. Commanders 
want, more or less, the present line which, in some places, goes 
beyond the 38th parallel. The North Koreans and the Chinese 
want to have the 38th parallel as the ceasefire line. As the 
present military position is much more favourable to the U.N. 
than the 38th parallel, they are very reluctant to give up this 
advantage. I am still inclined to think, though the hope grows 
dim, that the ceasefire talks will ultimately succeed. 

23. In Iran there appears to have been another deadlock 
between the U.K. representatives and the Iranian Government. 
The U.K. had accepted the basis of nationalization of the oil 
industry there and had offered otherwise also much more 
favourable terms.^^ But, so far as the latest news goes, the 

14. S.P. Mookerjee, speaking at Calcutta on 30 July 1951, said that if the 
Government of India feared to interfere in the matter of the security of 
Hindus in East Bengal as it might lead to armed conflict, the only other 
possible solution was to effect a planned exchange of population and property 
at Ciovemment level. 

15. The British proposal of 13 August, recognizing the principle of 
nationalization of oil industry, suggested that the ownership of oil be vested in 
an Iranian Company and the Anglo-Indian Oil Company should transfer all 
its assets in lieii of compensation; the production and refining could be jointly 
controlled by the British and the Iranian agencies; and its transport and 
marketing outside Iran retained by Britain. On 18 August 1951, Iran rejected 
the proposals as inconsistent with her plan of nationalization of oil industry 
and stated that she could not give a monopoly of sale of her oil to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 
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Iranians are not satisfied with this. It is interesting to note that, 
as an indirect result of this conflict, the Iraq Government has 
profited and they will now be given a royalty of 50% on the 
profits of the oil business there.^^ This is a considerable 
advantage. If the oil companies had been a little wiser and 
offered something like this to Iran a year or two ago, there 
would probably have been no crisis there now. 

24. One of the major issues before us at present is the 
proposed Japanese peace treaty. This has been sponsored by 
the U.S.A. and the U.K. Governments. The other Powers 
concerned, excepting China, have been consulted about it. We 
made a number of suggestions towards change, but only a few 
minor ones were accepted; our major proposals were rejected 
Our whole approach to this has been that such a treaty should 
not only make Japan an independent nation, but should lead 
towards a lessening of tension in the Far East and be some step 
towards settlement. We have felt that the proposed treaty 
might well produce a contrary effect. First of all, any such 
arrangement which leaves out China, the country most 
concerned, is obviously incomplete and not realistic. Then 
again, the proposals to station American troops in Japan and 
have U.S. bases there appear to us to be objectionable. The 
presence of those troops will be a constant irritant to nearby 
countries who will think that they are meant for their invasion. 
There are many other points involved in this draft treaty, but I 
need not trouble you with them here. After the most careful 
consideration we have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
sign this treaty. Hence, we are not sending any representatives 
to the San Francisco Conference. This conference is meant to 
be a formal affair where no discussion can take place about the 


16. The Agreement was signed at Baghdad on 13 August between the Iraq 
Government, the Iraq Petroleum Company, the Mosul Petroleum Company 
and the Barrah Petroleum Company. 

17. The United States, on 12 August, expressed their inability to accept the 
Indian proposals. 

18. This was communicated to the United States on 23 August 1951. 
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treaty and only signatures are asked for. It has been stated, 
however, that any country can record its objections or its 
criticisms to some part of the treaty. The record will in no way 
lessen the legal significance of that treaty or lessen the 
responsibility of the signatory country. For us to sign this treaty 
would have been to go counter to many policies which we have 
thus far pursued, and it would have made us indirectly 
responsible for certain decisions which we entirely disapprove. 

25. In this matter we have had full consultations with the 
Government of Burma, who are equally dissatisfied with the 
proposed treaty. They have also decided not to sign it.^^ We 
do not yet know what the final decision of the Indonesian 
Government will be. It is possible that, under great pressure, 
they might sign it, even though they disapprove of it. Both the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. Governments have attached considerable 
importance to India’s signature to this treaty, and yet they have 
paid little heed to India’s advice and suggestions. The old 
practice of deciding about Asian questions in Europe and 
America, and not thinking too much of the opinion of Asian 
countries, still holds. That policy has not succeeded in the past 
and is not likely to succeed in the future. 

26. Our decision not to sign this treaty will naturally cause 
disappointment and some resentment in the U.S.A. We are 
sorry for this and it is because of this that we gave the most 
earnest consideration to the draft treaty. We could not, 
however, give up our basic position even though some of the 
consequences might not be to our liking. I am sure that, in the 
long run India’s attitude will be appreciated. We propose to 
finalize our decision about this peace treaty in the course of the 
next few days. Probably in a week from today we shall 
communicate our decision to the U.S.A. It will later be 
published. Till then no publicity should be given to it. 


19. The Burmese Government communicated their decision to the United 
States on 23 August 1951. 
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27. The King of Nepal has been on a short informal visit to 
Delhi. This has given us an opportunity of discussing with him 
many of the difficult problems which the people of Nepal have 
to face. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. From 13 to 21 August 1951. 
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New Delhi 
31 August, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding event of the past few weeks, from the 
international point of view, has been India’s refusal to attend 
the San Francisco Conference on the Japanese peace treaty. 
Among the Asian countries, India and Burma have refused. 
Indonesia is sending a delegation to San Francisco but has not 
yet decided whether to sign or not. It is probable that they will 
ultimately sign the multilateral treaty. 

2. India’s decision not to sign the treaty has a peculiar and 
far-reaching significance. Because of this fact, considerable 
irritation has been caused in official circles in the United States 
at our decision. Indeed the reply of the U.S. Government was 
couched in language which is not usual in correspondence 
between Governments.^ I confess that we were somewhat 
irritated at it, but after much thought, we decided not to use 


1. The United States Government regretting India’s decision to make a 
separate peace treaty with Japan said in its note of 26 August that there can 
be no united action for peace unless the nations “are willing to accept what to 
each may seem impeifections” in one another. It showed surprise that India 
considered the treaty incapable of restoring the honour and equality among 
the comity of free nations to Japan when in fact the treaty had been accepted 
by Japan. The note claimed to see a “discrepancy” in the Indian 
Government’s stand on Taiwan. It also accused India of applying “different 
tests” to Kurile and the Ryukus islands, for while India wanted the transfer of 
sovereignty of Kurile islands to the Soviet Union, she criticized U.N. 
trusteeship of Ryukus islands under the United States authority. 
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Strong language in our reply. As our action was strong and 
definite, there was no necessity for the language to he 
unnecessarily strong. 

3. I wrote to you in my last fortnightly letter about some of 
the reasons why we could not support the American draft 
treaty. Many other reasons can be advanced for this decision 
and I have been quite clear in my mind that this was the only 
possible decision we could take in the circumstances. Any other 
decision would not only have been wrong on the merits but 
harmful to us from every point of view. It would have been a 
reversal of our policy completely and would have brought far- 
reaching consequences in its train. It may have given some 
immediate pleasure to the United States, but it was unlikely 
even to bring us any benefits. Having surrendered on the main 
issue once, we would have been unable to hold out on other 
matters which affect us. I think it is clear that the respect for 
India and for her independent line has gone up in other 
countries, including the U.K. and the U.S.A,, even though 
they may dislike our decision. In Asia, our decision has had a 
powerful effect. It seems to me fairly clear that the Japanese 
people, or a great majority of them, approve of India’s action, 
even though they might not express this approval publicly. We 
have had some evidence of this. In Japan, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Yoshida,^ has recently faced an angry Diet, which 
demanded new elections.^ 

2. In their reply of 26 August 1951, the Indian Government merely 
reiterated India’s “inherent and unquestionable right” not to sign the treaty 
and said that the separate treaty with Japan would not run counter to the 
main provisions of the draft treaty to be signed at San Francisco, 

3. Shigem Yoshida (1878*1967). Prime Minister of Japan, 1948-54. 

4. The Socialist Pany, during the Diet (Parliament) session"^ on 17 and 18 
August 1951, accused the Prime Minister of ‘secret diplomacy’; criticized the 
Allied Powers for violating their own pledges not to seek territorial 
aggrandizement; declared that the draft treaty in no way satisfied the wishes 
of the Japanese people; and strongly criticized the proposal to retain the 
United States troops in Japan after the treaty came into force. The Party also 
decided to send its representatives to the San Francisco Conference as 
observers, but not as delegates. 
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4. Our general policy is not intended to side with any group or 
country or to oppose any group or country for opposition’s sake. 
We have tried, in spite of difficulties and misunderstandings, to 
keep friendly relations with rival countries. We have had a 
large measure of success in this. But the issues that come up 
repeatedly hkve to be judged from the wider point of view of 
war and peace in the world. Unfortunately, because of fear, the 
Western countries are inclined more and more towards fascist 
and military elements in Germany, Japan, Spain, etc. The 
reannament of Germany under the old leadership, and the 
proposed rearmament of Japan, also under the old military 
leadership, are being encouraged. This is a dangerous trend, 
which would do little good even to America. In any event, what 
is happening is that extreme elements on both sides are coming 
to the front. On the Russian side, we find Communist 
expansionism; on the other side, we find reactionary elements 
joining together. The middle groups tend to disappear. India 
cannot line up with the Soviet or the other Communist 
countries, nor can it line up with these militarist and fascist 
groups. It is difficult to live in splendid isolation. But, in effect, 
India is not isolated and a wide circle of people all over the 
world welcome the general policy we are pursuing and think of 
it as something that gives hope for the prevention of war. In 
spite of our desire to remain aloof of international 
entanglements, a certain leadership is thrust upon India in 
pursuing the policy we have adopted which has a large appeal 
to considerable numbers of people abroad, more especially in 
Asia. 


5. The rearming of Japan can only lead to war on a big scale. 
It may be that if unfortunately the Kaesong ceasefire talks fail, 
the war there, which has never stopped, will become fiercer. 
Attempts might be made to train up and send Japanese troops 
to Korea. If this happens, there will be strong resentment in 
Japan and the war in the Far East might well spread further. 
Our action, though criticized by some, is some kind of a brake 
in the spread of war mentality. 
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6. Indo- Pakistan relations continue to be tense, though, on 
the whole, I have a feeling that the situation is slightly easier 
than it was. But this does not take us very far and the 
immediate crisis might well last another two months or so. I 
think that if we can prevent a conflict during the next two 
months, there will be some slow toning down of the crisis. But 
we cannot expect miracles to happen and even the process of 
toning down and healing will take time. At the present 
moment, the only policy we can pursue in regard to Pakistan is 
not to surrender on any important point, to keep ourselves 
strong and prepared to meet any contingency, and at the same 
time to keep perfectly cool and strive for peace. Rather wild 
demands for war, made directly or indirectly, exhibit complete 
immaturity of thought and understanding.^ The Hyderabad 
operations have had one bad effect on our people. They seem 
to think that any war would be a brief affair involving little 
troubles. As a matter of fact, if we are entangled in war with 
Pakistan, that war will neither be brief nor gentlemanly, if I 
may use this wprd. It is likely to be a bitter conflict, full of 
suppressed hatred. The influence of reactionary and extreme 
elements will increase in both countries. So far as our country is 
concerned, we have to take very special care, in the present 
context of affairs, that we do not forget our basic stand against 
communalism. I am sure that it would have been easier for us 
to deal with Pakistan, if our own hands had been clean in this 
matter. 

7. Dr. Graham has just come back to Delhi from Karachi on 
his fourth visit. I have met him again. We have not proceeded 
far and I rather doubt if these talks, which have been 
conducted wholly informally, will yield fruitful results. 
Meanwhile, the preparations for the Kashmir Constituent 


5. For example, D.P. Mishra, who resigned as Home Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh on 22 August 1951, stated that the only honourable course left for 
India was to issue an ultimatum to Pakistan demanding that she ensure the 
safety of the Hindu population or face invasion and occupation by Indian 
troops. 
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Assembly go on and elections will take place in September and 
October. The Assembly will meet there sometime afterwards, 
possibly in November, or a little earlier. I am going to Kashmir 
for the next weekend, Saturday and Sunday, partly because of 
the Convocation of the University there, but chiefly to have an 
opportunity of discussing various developments with Sheikh 
Abdullah and his colleagues, it is important that we should 
remain in full touch and harmony with each other. 

8. I had taken some pride in the fact that the morale of our 
people near the border was good. I am afraid I cannot 
congratulate myself quite so much about this matter now. it is 
true that the morale is excellent, generally speaking. But it is 
true also that during the last fortnight, fairly large numbers of 
people have left border cities like Amritsar. We must check this 
exodus, as it is a sign of fear and apprehension and fear is 
contagious. There is really no reason for people to run away 
from the border areas. If, unfortunately, war comes as a result 
of Pakistan’s attack on us anywhere, we are strong enough to 
prevent our territory frqm being invaded. There may be some 
petty raids which it is impossible to prevent. There may also be 
occasional bombing of some of our cities. This bombing cannot 
go far because of the lack of resources in Pakistan. In any event, 
we should not be frightened by an odd bomb dropping nearby. 

9. There is one matter which I should like to mention to you, 
as it distresses me. Because of this talk of war as well as the 
internal crises, including what is called the Congress crisis, the 
astrologers appear to carry on a flourishing trade, making all 
kinds of prophecies, sometimes adverse and at other times more 
optimistic. This emergence of astrologers among our 
responsible people is greatly to be deplored. We cannot run a 
country on the basis of astrologers’ predictions nor can we run a 
war with this background. Even if there was an element of truth 
in astrology,, which I do not believe, it is wrong to refer to 
astrologers to guide our actions. I should therefore like you and 
your colleagues to discourage sternly and even ruthlessly this 
practice of clinging to the stars and expecting them not only to 
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guide us but to control our activities. True or false, this is a 
harmful practice and it lessens our credit both in India and 
abroad. 

10. The so-called Congress crisis continues and will continue 
till at least the next meeting of the A.LC.C. on September 8th 
and 9th. But this crisis has already had one good effect. It has 
roused up the people to think of fundamental matters and 
there is more reality in our discussions now. That is all to the 
good. 

11. I have recently spoken both at the Congress 
Parliamentary Party meeting ^ and a press conference ^ and 
have dealt with many of the issues that are troubling our 
people. I will not repeat what I have said there. But I would 
draw your particular attention to it as explaining our approach 
to these problems. It seems to me that what is necessary is 
clarity in Congress decisions and in the activities governing 
Congressmen. There has been in the past far too much of an 
attempt to shirk this clear thinking. Recent events have shown 
the importance and vitality of the Congress because the whole 
country has been roused up by this so-called crisis. 

6. Nehru warned the Congress Parliamentary Party on 21 August that the 
Party which was still a force in the country' and had a bright future was 
drifting from its accepted course of broadening its base and of keeping in 
constant touch with the people. The meeting adopted a resolution recording 
its confidence in Nehru’s leadership. 

7. At his press conference on 28 August, Nehru reiterated his Government’s 
commitment to a “proper plebiscite” in Kashmir as they did not want “a 
running sore going on between India and Pakistan,” but clarified that the 
plebiscite should only be on the basis of “economic and political 
considerations,” and not based on “religious fanaticism or bigotry.” He 
dismissed the possibility of a large-scale invasion from Pakistan and reiterated 
his Government’s resolve to settle all disputes with Pakistan peacefully. He 
explained that India had decided against signing the multilateral treaty with 
Japan as a matter of ‘principle’. On the Congress crisis he said that the 
A.LC.C. had been convened to “give a clear direction as to what Congress 
stands for” so that it could take a turn from the “wrong direction” and for 
which he was prepared to become its President if called upon. 
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12. You will be interested to know that the People’s 
Government of China are sending a cultural goodwill mission to 
India.^ This will be coming sometime in October and will spend 
some weeks in India. The mission will include prominent 
educationists, scientists and artists. 

13. The food position is not as satisfactory as I would like it to 
be. We avoid severe crisis, but we have not been able to provide 
for the future as much as we wanted to do. The rains have been 
poor in several parts of the country and much depends on the 
next ten days or so. If rains come in even now, they will do 
much good, although some loss has already been caused by the 
dry period in July- August. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. A delegation of twenty one members visited India for one month from 28 
October 1951. 



New Delhi 
17 September, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The last fortnight has been a very heavy one for me. The 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee took place in 
Delhi and resulted in a fresh burden and responsibility being 
cast upon me.^ I am afraid the next few months are going to be a 
very difficult test of my powers of endurance. 

2. Early in this month Dr. Graham returned from Karachi 
and we had long talks. Ultimately, he made certain suggestions 
in regard to “demilitarization.” This was his first formal 
communication to us since he came to India. To this we have 
sent a formal* reply Dr. Graham went to Pakistan and from 
there has proceeded to Geneva.^ His visit to India and Pakistan 
has thus ended and he will now present his report to the 
Security Council of the U.N. 

3. In our reply to Dr. Graham we made clear our position 
again in regard to the withdrawal of our forces from Kashmir. 
We had no desire to keep them there except for reasons of 
security. As the situation improved, we would gladly withdraw 

1 . Nehru assumed the Presidentship of the Congress on 9 September 1951 . 

2. Graham returned to India on 30 August 1951, and on 7 September 
suggested to Nehru a solution, based broadly on the U.N. resolutions of 13 
August 1948 and 5 January 1949 which had been accepted by both India and 
Pakistan. He also suggested that the detailed negotiations should take place 
before the proposals were finally accepted. 

3. On 11 September 1951. 

4. He went to Pakistan on the 8th and left for Geneva on the 12th 
September 1951. 
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them. But we must always keep in mind the dangers that 
threaten Kashmir state. In any event, Pakistan had to 
withdraw all her troops, regular or irregular, and disband and 
disarm the so-called ‘Azad’ forces. That is to say, that the area 
at present occupied by Pakistan in Jammu and Kashmir state 
should be cleared of Pakistan influence. We would, on our 
part, withdraw some of our forces, as the danger lessened. 


4. You may remember that two years ago we had agreed to a 
resolution of the U.N. Commission, which laid down that 
Pakistan should withdraw all her forces and that India should 
thereupon withdraw the bulk of her forces. Pakistan did not act 
up to this resolution. As a matter of fact, throughout 1949 .and 
1950, and even early in 1951, we continued the process of 
withdrawal of our forces and actually withdrew a little over 
40% of them. Thus, we have gone very far in withdrawing the 
bulk of our forces. During the last few months of crisis, we have 
sent back some forces to Kashmir. 

5. I do not know what Dr. Graham is likely to report. I 
imagine that he will indicate the differences which still exist 
between India and Pakistan in regard to this matter. He did not 
discuss with us any question other than that of withdrawal of 
forces. The Security Council will then presumably consider his 
report. So far as we know, an attempt will be made to avoid any 
kind of a break. 

6. The situation vis-a-vis Pakistan appears to have toned 
down to some extent. There is not quite the same amount of 
war-mongering there, but occasionally threats are thrown out. 
We cannot take any risks and have still to be prepared for any 
contingency, though I think that the chances of war have 
somewhat receded. 

7. We have informed Japan ^ of our desire to put an end to 
the state of war between India and Japan as soon as the San 


5. On 8 September 1951 . 
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Francisco treaty has been acted upon. This has been 
appreciated very much in Japan ^ and also by some other 
countries, in the U.S.A., our refusal to attend the San 
Francisco Conference and sign the Japanese peace treaty led to 
angry comments. Second thoughts were a little calmer and 
gradually there has been a slight understanding of our position. 
I am sure that the stand we took will be appreciated more and 
more later. Meanwhile, the Kaesong ceasefire talks have 
practically ended and v/ar is in full progress in Korea. ^ There 
appears to be little chance of a resumption of the ceasefire 
talks. Probably there will be an intensification of warfare after 
the partial lull that we have had. 

8. There has been a controversy betw^^een India and Pakistan 
about the exodus of Hindus from East Bengal to West Bengal. 
We have no doubt that our figures are more or less accurate. 
There still continues to be a marked excess in the movement of 
Hindus from Pakistan to West Bengal. The average daily 
figures have recently been: 


Going from East to 
West Bengal 


Going from West to 
East Bengal 


Hindus 

Muslims 


3,324 

1,247 


2,500 

1,424 


These figures, of course, include casual travellers as well as 
migrants. 


6. The treaty was signed by 49 nations including Japan on 8 September 
1951. 

7. The Japanese Government communicated their appreciation of India’s 
stand on 10 September 1951 . 

8. After North Korea suspended the talks on 23 August 1951 over the 
alleged violation of the neutral zone by American troops, the radio broadcasts 
on both sides blamed each other for the failure of the talks. Amidst 
continuous reports of alleged violations of territory by American troops, the 
acceptance of the charge of an American plane having bombed the Kaesong 
neutral zone led to rejection of the suggestion for the resumption of the 
ceasefire talks made by the United States on 6 September. 
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9. The Pakistan press has complained a great deal about 
Muslims going to West Pakistan from India across the 
Rajputana border. There is no doubt that there is such a flow, 
though it is difficult to give numbers. These Muslirns go 
without permits and at their own risk. Probably several 
hundreds go every week. 

10. The days of the present Parliament are numbered and it 
is difficult to say how it can be extended beyond the 6th 
October. After that there are Dussehra or Piija holidays and 
then Moharram, Immediately after comes the Congress session 

. . 9 . . . 

in Delhi.' We are, therefore, trying to finish our work by the 
6th October. This is by no means easy, as we have got many 
important bills to be considered and passed. The Press Bill took 
a full week even for reference to the select committee.^^^ Today 
the Hindu Code Bill was taken up. In view of the shortness of 
time available, it has become quite impossible to think of 
passing the entire Hindu Code Bill during this session. At the 
same time, we do not wish to arrive at no final result. We have, 
therefore, decided to proceed with Part II of the Bill, that is, 
dealing with marriage and divorce and finalize that at least 
during this session. 

1 1 . There has been scarcity of rice in some districts of Madras 
as well as in some other pans of the country. The rice we had 
hoped to get from abroad has failed us. I think there is no way 
out for us but to encourage the consumption of wheat, niilo, 
tapioca, etc. The argument that people are not used to this 
kind of diet does not take us very far. When necessity arises, we 
must get used to what is available. 

12. After a long gap, which caused considerable damage to 
our crops, the rains have come and have been fairly 
widespread. This has retrieved the situation to some extent 
and, if all goes well, we might have a fair harvest. 


9. It was hel'd from 17 to 19 October 1951 . 

10. It was referred to the select committee on 15 September 1951. 
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13. The Prime Minister of Afghanistan paid a visit to Delhi 
on his way back to Afghanistan from America. He had a very 
enthusiastic reception here and addressed Members of 
Parliament also. I believe he has gone back with pleasant 
memories of his stay in Delhi and our friendly relations with 
Afghanistan have been strengthened. 

14. The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Loy Henderson, has been 
transferred to Iran and in his place a new Ambassador, Mr. 
Chester Bowles, is due to come. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 1 . Shah Mahmud Khan Ghazi ( 1886-1959). Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
1946-53. 

12. Came to Delhi on 4 September after arriving in Bombay on 1 
September. 

13. On 5 September 1951. 

14. The transfer of Loy Henderson and appointment of a new Ambassador 
was announced by the U.S. Government on 12 September 1951. Chester 
Bowles, the new Ambassador, presented his credentials to the President of 
India on 1 November 1951 . 

15. (1901-1986). Leading Democrat from Connecticut; held several 
administrative posts between 1943 and 1946; Ambassador to India and Nepal, 
1951-53; U.S. Congressman, 1959-61; Ambassador to India, 1963-69; author 
of A View from New (1969), Mission to India (1974), and Promises to 
Keep: My Years in Public Life, 1941-1969 (1971). 
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New Delhi 
22 September, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I would like to draw your special attention to the Home 
Ministry letter No. F. 25/59/51-Ests. dated the 5th September, 
1951, regarding tours of Ministers in connection with the 
election campaign. I have no doubt that these views, which are 
based on sound political convention, are fully acceptable to 
your colleagues and yourself and that you will so regulate your 
tour arrangements as to avoid any criticism that Ministers are 
misusing their official position for Party advantage during the 
elections. 

2. The Home Ministry letter does not refer to the question of 
travelling allowances of Ministers for journeys which have, for 
their main purpose, the election campaign. For such journeys, I 
am sure you will agree that no travelling expenses or daily 
allowances should be charged by Ministers. This view is, on the 
face of it, a fair and sensible one; it is also the view, which, on 
technical grounds of the interpretation of Constitution, the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General has also reached. 

3. The general principles mentioned in the Home Ministry 
letter should be applied from now onwards. It should be easy t;o 
separate purely election meetings from meetings meant for 
explaining governmental policies and the like. Nevertheless, 
this may not be possible during the lengthy period of time and 
the two might overlap. Generally speaking, public meetings 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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should be sponsored non-officially, although Government 
officials may give some assistance for reasons of security and 
order. This should be considered a general rule, though there 
may be obvious exceptions when the function is largely 
governmental. 

4. As general elections are taking place in January 1952, it 
may be presumed that for some weeks previously the activities 
of Ministers on tour are much more concerned with elections. 
Therefore, during the month of December specially, care should 
be taken to keep Government officials apart from public 
meetings which are likely to be election meetings. This does not 
apply to any security arrangements and the like. 

5. I would also like to draw your attention to a letter you must 
have received from our Election Commissioner dated 7th 
September, in which he has made certain suggestions about the 
organization for elections. These suggestions are important and 
I hope that the attention of your State officials has been drawn 
to them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
4 October, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 


The Parliamentary session continues and as it approaches its 
end, its activity becomes more and more feverish. There is so 
much work to be got through and so little time. Perhaps there 
would be enough time for all our work if the rules of Parliament 
were not such as to permit unlimited speeches and discussions. 
We have had one speech lasting four hours on a particular 
clause of a Bill. (This was a clause of the Hindu Code Bill). 
Unless the rules of Parliament are changed, it will become 
increasingly difficult to get through any substantial amount of 
work. If this is so now with less than 300 Members, the 
difficulties later on with a much larger membership ,of 
Parliament will proportionately increase. There will also be two 
Houses after the elections. The prospect for important 
legislation is not encouraging. 

2. Ever since we came into office, and indeed long before 
that, our major plank was the abolition of the zamindari 
system. There was not much delay on our part and many State 
Governments, soon after assuming office, undertook this 
legislation. The subject was complicated and various 
committees investigated it. The question of compensation 
became a major stumbling block. Various States dealt with it in 
various ways. Ultimately, some States passed these zamindari 
abolition laws, but the courts then came into the picture and 
issued injunctions and the like. As you know, this was one of the 
major reasons for our amending our Constitution. We did that 
and yet again the matter was referred to the courts and progress 
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was stopped? Probably we shall get over this particular hurdle 
also. We do not know what other difficulties and hurdles we 
may still have to overcome. 

3. This exasperating slowness in a matter of high urgency and 
importance makes one think furiously. It is obvious that this 
pace is much too slow and we shall be caught up by other events 
and developments, if we do not move faster. It has often been 
said that agrarian reform is the most important question in Asia 
today. We realized that long ago and even took steps to that 
end. But the Constitution and rules we have framed have made 
it difficult for us to increase the pace of progress. 

4. The Hindu Code Bill has been pending for four or five 
years, apart from the long investigations that preceded this. It 
has come up for debate repeatedly before Parliament and 
interminable speeches have been delivered. It was obviously a 
controversial measure and it was not our desire to suppress 
debate or even to treat this as a strictly Party measure 
necessitating a whip. The result has been that after every 
effort, we have failed thus far to get even a part of it through. 
In our attempt to get something done during this session, we 
decided to take up Part II of the Bill only, that is marriage and 
divorce. Even that has been hung up and, with the utmost 
reluctance, we have had to postpone its consideration, because 
there simply was no time for it during this session.^ I have no 
doubt that a considerable majority in Parliament desired the 
passage of this Bill with minor alterations. But that majority 
was helpless before a determined minority and we had to 
confess defeat for the moment at least. 

5. I do not think, however, that all this time on the Hindu 
Code Bill has been wasted. It has kept this important subject 


1. On 12 September 1951, several zamindars of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh challenged in the Supreme Court the validity of the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951 under Article 32 of the 
Constitution. 

2. On 5 October, the Supreme Court dismissed the petitions and held the 
First Amendment Act, 1951 as valid. 

3. It was postponed on 26 September 1951. 
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before the public and made people think about it. It had made 
it one of the major issues in India and I have little doubt that it 
will have to be taken up and passed sometime or other. For my 
part, I am convinced that progress in India must be on all 
fronts — political, economic and social. Unless this happens, we 
shall get held up. Some people think that we should keep the 
social aspect apart and concentrate on the political and 
economic. There can be no such division. Our social 
organization has shown both virtues and vices in the past. It has 
displayed an amazing cohesion and continuity. It has also 
progressively weakened the political and economic set-up, 
apart from other consequences in the social domain. Whatever 
its virtues might have been in the past, it is clear that major 
changes are required in the present. The Hindu Code Bill 
represents an attempt to bring about some changes without 
shaking up too much the social organization. The Bill, as 
drafted, was not perfect and no doubt could be changed. But 
the essential principles underlvmg it were important and could 
not be given up. The struggle to achieve these changes will have 
to continue. 

6. As I write this letter, the Press Bill is being hotly argued in 
Parliament.^ There has been a fierce attack upon it in the press 
and much misrepresentation has been indulged in.^ It is stated 
that the Prime Minister and the Home Minister have broken 
the assurances they gave.^ This is completely untrue. Many of 

4. The Press Bill introduced in Parliament on 31 August 1951 was passed on 
7 October and received the President’s assent on 23 October, See also ante, 
p.480. 

5. Certain sections of the press and some Members of Parliament charged 
that the Press Bill restricted the freedom of the press by including new and 
dangerous offences and feared that the clause defining objectionable matter 
would be utilized to punish many innocent people and would encroach upon 
honest journalism. 

6. On 3 October 1951, several Members of the opposition in Parliament 
charged that the Home Minister and the Prime Minister had gone back on the 
assurance given during the discussion on the Constitution Amendment Bill 
that all clauses in the Press Emergency Act which were criticized in the 
newspapers would be removed from the new Bill. However, in the proposed 
Bill all the provisions of the Act had been incorporated. 
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us, and I am of that number, are most reluctai^t to pass 
legislation limiting the freedom of the press or of expression. 
But it seems clear to me, and indeed it is generally recognized, 
that something should be done to clarify the present position in 
regard to the press. This present position is chaotic. It is also 
generally admitted that some sections of the press are being 
used for purposes which are most injurious from various points 
of view. They preach rank communalism and inflame people’s 
minds and passions. Their moral standards are terribly low and 
often the purpose of some of these disreputable journals is just 
pure blackmail. Something has to be done about this. 

7. The chief objection to the press laws in the past was that 
they armed the executive with excessive powers and that 
executive was an irresponsible one then. Today the executives 
are popular and responsible; even so, the Press Bill does not 
give the executive any final power to take action. The decision 
has to be by judicial process. This itself is a tremendous change 
from the old press laws. The question in debate, therefore, 
should be a very limited one as to how far we should go in 
defining what should not be done. I think you will find that, 
these definitions have been strictly limited and it is not fair to 
say that the Government wants to interfere with the freedom of 
the press or with any kind of legitimate criticism. There is 
always a risk of a wrong step being taken, however good the 
law. There is also a more obvious risk of our public life being 
poisoned by a certain section of depraved journalism. Anyone 
can bring out a newspaper; any monied person can use the 
press for his own personal advantage. 

8. It must be remembered that the press today is something 
different from what it was even a generation ago. Mechanical 
devices have made it easy to produce newspapers and 
periodicals on a large scale. Only money is required. There is 
no other standard of capacity or moral behaviour. No one 
suggests that the more dangerous weapons of war should be 
given freely to anybody who wants them or who can even pay 
for them. A press which is allowed to sink below a certain 
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before the public and made people think about it. It had made 
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standard of behaviour might be more dangerous than any 
weapon of war, even the atom bomb, in degrading society and 
indeed in pulling down the standards of even the higher 
newspapers. Having said this, I should also like to say that when 
we try to control the press, we enter upon dangerous ground 
and great care has to be taken not to misuse any power that 
might be given. 

9. 1 cannot even now say how long our present session of 
Parliament will last. We had hoped that it would end by the 
6th October. But that seems almost impossible now. Apart 
from the Press Bill, we have the highly important Industries 
Bill ^ and then we have to consider the Planning Commission’s 
report and certain Delimitation Orders. We shall have to 
continue the session till the 11th of October or a day or two 
more.^ There will, of course, be holidays in between because of 
Dussehra. 

10. There will have to be another session of Parliament after 
the elections. This will be necessary for certain appropriation 
bills. That session may consider other matters also, but it is 
doubtful if any major piece of legislation can be considered or 
passsed by it, because elections will have taken place by then 
and this Parliament will be a dying one. 

11. You must have followed with interest the proceedings 

9 

taken by parliament in what is called the Mudgal case. 

7. The Industries (Development and Regulation) Bill passed by Parliament 
on 12 October 1951 received the President’s assent on 31 October 1951. The 
Bill encompassing 37 basic industries envisaged setting up of Development 
Councils to deal with the problems of production and social responsibility of 
these industries, and a Central Advisory Council to advise the Government on 
issues relating to the exercise of control over their management. 

8. The session ended on 16 October 1951. 

9. On 8 June 1951, a special committee of Parliament concluded that H.G. 
Mudgal, Member of Parliament, had abused his position as Member of 
Parliament by promoting the interests of several business firms of Bombay 
and in his oral and written communications to the Prime Minister had 
concealed his connection with the Bombay Bullion Association. The 
committee held that his conduct was derogatory to the dignity of the House 
and recommended his suspension from Parliament. 
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Parliament viewed the conduct of Mr. Mudgal with extreme 
disfavour.^® There has been a tendenc y in tlie i)ast not only in 
Parliament but probably in the State [legislatures also, not to 
keep up to proper standards of behaviour. I he Mudgal case is 
an example and a warning and there must be no laxity shown 
when any such matter arises. If once the reputation of our 
Legislatures goes down, then democracy itself will be in peril. 
Therefore, the reputation of these legislatures, as also of our 
services, must be strictly guarded and any misbehaviour should 
lead to enquiry and action. 

12. While we have been carrying on debaters and arguments 
in Parliament, an event of high significance' has been taking 
place in Madhya Pradesh.^ ^ This is the walking tour of Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave. I am sure that this tour of his will yield as rich 
results as his tour of the Telengana area in Hyderabad. 

13. We had hoped and believed, for the wisli was father to 
the thought, that this year’s monsoon will be a good one after so 
many failures in the past. I am exceedingly sorry to say that our 
hopes have not been fulfilled and in many areas of India there 
has not been enough rain and the situation is serious. It is not 
serious in the sense of lack of food immediately, for we have 
imported large quantities of foodgrains. It is serious for the 
future because we cannot continue for long witli this enormous 

10. Accepting the committee’s findings on 24 Sej)ternl>t‘r, Nehru moved a 
resolution for Mudgal’s expulsion from Parliament. But befbre the resolution 
could be passed, Mudgal tendered his resignation protesting that members 
were “not free” to express their views on the subject. On 2.5 September, the 
House passed an amended resolution, stating that Mudgal deserved expulsion 
from the House and that the terms of his letter of resignation constituted a 
contempt of the House. 

11. Between 14 September and 13 November 1951, \1nol)a Bhave covered 

a distance of 800 miles from Wardha to Delhi and cn received 21,000 

acres of land as donation for distribution among the landless. I'he purpose of 
his walking tour was to change the “social order by effecting a psychological 
revolution in the minds of the people”, and by Bhoodan (land gift) help to 
solve the agrarian problem of India. 

12. See ante, p. 397. 
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gap in our own production and consumption. In particular, 
there has been a lack of rice. I think that we must try again, 
and to the utmost of our capacity, to vary our food habits and 
get people accustomed to eating other foods than those to 
which they have been normally accustomed. 

14. In Assam, there have been heavy floods again and that 
unfortunate province is faced by this new calamity. In large 
parts of Bombay and Saurashtra, famine is dreaded; in Uttar 
Pradesh, heavy loss has been caused. In some other parts of the 
country also, there has been this lack of rain and altogether the 
situation is a depressing one. In this connection, it seems to me 
that the State Governments should investigate modern methods 
for encouraging rainfall. This is not difficult, provided the 
clouds are there. If rain-clouds are not present, then, of course, 
it is exceedingly difficult and almost impossible. But I am told 
that if some rain-clouds are present, it is fairly easy by 
sprinkling them with some chemical powder from an aeroplane 
to induce the rain to come down. Anyhow, even the season of 
clouds is passing and we have to face the situation, however 
difficult it might be. It becomes necessary that all States in 
India should co-operate in this matter and such as have more 
should give of their abundance. Unfortunately, sometimes, 
there is a tendency to hold on to what one has got regardless of 
another’s difficulty or misfortune. 

15. There has been no great change in the Indo-Pakistan 
situation, although one does sense a lessening of tension or 
rather of talk of war. The fear of war has sensibly decreased on 
both sides. Recently, there has been a fresh outburst in 
Pakistan against India, no doubt because the Graham Report is 
expected to be out soon.^^ That is the Pakistan way. There have 
also been despatches in the British press, sent by their 
correspondents in India, which suggest that the United Nations 


13. Ii) the middle of September, the Brahmaputra and the Lohit rivers in 
Upper Assam were in spate and caused heavy damage to crops and livestock. 

14. It was released on 16 October 1951. 
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should take strong measures on the Kashmir issue. Whether 
these represent individual flights of imagination of the 
correspondents or are a concerted effort, I do not know. We do 
not propose to say anything at present so long as the 
Graham Report does not come out. But I might make it 
perfectly clear that we do not propose to allow ourselves to be 
bullied by anybody and we will not permit any interference 
either from outside. We have gone pretty far in our desire for a 
peaceful settlement and to have a plebiscite in the Kashmir 
state. Any fair-minded person who sees what we have done will, 
I am sure, agree about our bonafides and our earnest desire for 
a peaceful settlement. We shall stand by that and go no 
further. 

16. Reports from Eastern Pakistan continue to be most 
distressing. It is true that the influx of Hindus from Eastern 
Pakistan into India has gone down very greatly. In fact, it is 
hardly abnormal now. Many of those who came away have 
returned to their lands in East Bengal because of the difficulties 
of employment in India. Pressure of circumstances has sent 
them back, not any desire to do so. Living conditions for the 
minorities in East Bengal are such as to bear down upon them 
continuously and tend to squeeze them out. 

17. There is another side to this picture also to which I have 
referred in a previous letter. Muslims continue to trek across the 
Rajasthan-Sind border from India to Pakistan. This has been a 
continuous process for a considerable time past and the average 
has worked out to about 450 a day. These people go without 
permits or other facilities. Why do they go? For a variety of 
reasons. Unemployment here and the hope of employment on 
the other side, fear and a general feeling of insecurity about the 
future. Most of the Muslims who are going in this way are of the 
lower middle class or the poorer classes. While we are perfectly 
justified in protesting against conditions in East Bengal, we 
must not forget that we cannot be satisfied with conditions in 
some parts of India, so far as Muslims are concerned. These 
conditions are largely the result of communal propaganda by 
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various organizations who try to frighten Muslims in India. The 
large number of refugees here are often easy victims of this 
propaganda, because it appears to them that they will profit if 
the Muslims go and leave their houses and lands. It is necessary, 
therefore, for all our State Governments to pay particular 
attention to this matter and to go all out to produce a sensation 
of security and fair treatment to our minorities. It brings little 
credit to us that we cannot act up to our professions. 

18. The near approach of elections has galvanized all kinds of 
communal parties into fierce activity. This activity seldom 
concerns itself with any positive proposals. It is largely a 
denunciation of Government and more especially of what is 
called the ‘appeasement’ policy of Government towards 
Muslims. This kind of thing, adorned with an abundance of 
vulgar abuse, sometimes goes down with the crowd. I have, 
therefore, taken special pains to lay stress on the dangers of this 
vulgar and foolish approach and the inherent poison of 
communalism, which, if allowed free play, would break up 
India. I have always found a very ready response from the 
people I have addressed when the full facts are placed before 
them. Indeed, my optimism has grown because of this warm 
response that I have had from vast numbers of human beings, 
who have attended my meetings. These numbers are colossal. 
In Ludhiana, the whole countryside seemed to have poured 
into that little town. That is particularly a Sikh area and I was 
happy to see vast numbers of stalwart Sikh farmers attending 
my meetings and lining the roadsides for miles. In Delhi also, 
every meeting I have addressed has been attended by over a 
hundred thousand. They have been quiet and orderly 
meetings, the people listening with attention, trying to 
understand the argument and appearing to agree with it. 

19. Behind these communal bodies are the forces of every 
kind of social reaction. Some of the old ruling princes, deprived 

15. Nehru began his election campaign at Ludhiana in Punjab on 30 
September 1951 by giving a call to a gathering of about one lakh people for an 
“all-out war” on communalism. 
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of their powers but having enough money, thejagirdars, the big 
zamindars, and some of the big capitalists, support these 
communal bodies and talk loudly of a Hindu State or a Sikh 
State and of ancient Hindu culture. Behind this gai^b of ancient 
culture, they hide the narrowest acquisitiveness and reaction. 
Essentially, these communal bodies are fascist in ideology and 
technique. They indulge in violence and disturbance and try to 
terrorize people or appeal to their lowest instincts. This has 
seemed to me, therefore, the major evil today and I have 
consequently laid great stress upon it. 

20. A recent incident has attracted some notice in the press. 
This is the resignation of Shri Achhru Ram from the post of 
Custodian General Contrary to all practice and decorum, he 
has rushed to the press and justified * himself against 
Government In doing so, he had condemned himself. He was 
appointed Custodian General of Evacuee Property, which 
meant that he was a trustee for the owners of that evacuee 
property. Instead he had functioned, according to his own 
saying, in the interests of those persons who are after acquiring 
this evacuee property. This strange reversal of roles has 
naturally affected his activities throughout, and Government 
have not viewed with favour much that he has done. 
Repeatedly, we drew his attention to this. Ultimately, we 
pointed out to him that he did not fit into this office and 
thereupon he resigned. The Custodian General’s position was 
not that of a normal judicial authority, although he exercised 
quasi-judicial functions. The evacuee property laws are very 


16. (1889-1975). Judge, Lahore High Court, 1943-47, and of East Punjab 
High Court, 1947-1949; member of the bench that heard Godse’s appeal in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s murder case; Custodian General of Evacuee Property, 
1949-1951; later practised in the Supreme Court of India. 

17. On 20 September 1951. 

18. On 29 September, Achhru Ram alleged that there was great 
interference in the day-to-day functioning of his department by the people 
who wielded political influence. He added that both bribery and political 
influence were being used to circumvent the application of the laws regarding 
evacuee property. 
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abnormal and affect vast numbers of people. Essentially, they 
are the resultant of political conditions and have to be judged 
from the political angle. Government has to see that they do not 
bear down harshly upon any of its nationals, whatever their 
religion. They have in fact created a great deal of apprehension 
in the minds of many Muslims in India. Communal 
organizations have taken full advantage of this situation to 
carry on their vicious propaganda. 

21. In Kashmir state, the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly are proceeding and will probably be over in Jammu 
within a few days. A very large number of these elections have 
been unopposed and the candidates of the National 
Conference have got in. In some foreign papers this led to the 
criticism that the elections were not fair and were a put-up job. 
Anyone who has been to Kashmir and seen things for himself, 
knows how untrue this allegation is*. The fact of the matter is 
that the National Conference has become the symbol of 
freedom and progress to the people of the state. It has grown in 
power and popularity during the last two or three years and 
people naturally flock to it. Those who are opposed to it have 
not strength enough to do so in public. Only in Jammu, there 
has been stiff opposition and this has come from the Hindu 
communal elements, who very foolishly play into the hands of 
Pakistan, which they detest. This is a significant example of the 
communal approach to our problems which is prepared to cut 
off its head in order to spite somebody. 

22. In Nepal, there have been dissensions in the Cabinet and 
a good deal of trouble and intrigue. I am rather distressed 
about this state of drift and uncertainty there. We do not wish 
to interfere in any way, and yet we cannot remain silent 
spectators when haim is done. Apart from our interest in the 


19. It was reported that the relations between the Nepali Congress and the 
Rana groups in the coalition Cabinet of ten members had again grown tense 
on the question of reforms which the Nepali Congress wished to introduce 
with speed. 
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welfare of the people of Nepal, our own security is involved in 
this matter. We are, therefore, taking keen interest in 
developments there. 

23. The oil dispute in Iran has, as you know, become one of 

20 ^ 

the major world issues. We have tried our utmost to suggest a 
settlement by negotiation. There can be no doubt that the 
Iranians have suffered a great deal in the past and have 
smarted under many indignities. At the same time, we have felt 
that a settlement by compromise is obviously desirable and 
previous wrong cannot be righted by another wrong. We do not 
wish to interfere, but, where possible, we have informally given 
our friendly advice to the parties concerned. 

24. Dr. Shahrir,^^ ex- Prime Minister of Indonesia, has been 
on a visit to Delhi on his way back from Europe. He is an old 
friend who is always welcome and his visit here has given us an 
opportunity to discuss many problems. 

25. Thakin Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, is likely to come to 
Delhi for consultations about the 22nd October. India and 
Burma were the two countries which adopted an identical 
policy in regard to the Japanese peace treaty. We shall discuss 
future steps in this matter as well as many other matters of 
common concern. Recent developments in China and Tibet 
have raised new problems for both of us. Fortunately, as you 
know, our relations with the People’s Government of China are 
good and we hope that a friendly settlement of any outstanding 
issues will be arrived at. I might mention that a strong cultural 
mission from China is coming to India towards the end of this 


20. In September 1951, Britain rejected the Iranian proposals for 
resumption of oil negotiations and the Iranian Government consequently 
expelled the remaining 300 British oil technicians and took oyer the oil 
industry. On 1 October, Britain, with^the support of the United States, took 
the issue to the United Nations. 

21. For b.fn. see Vol.l, p. 246. 

22. He came to Delhi from Karachi on 23 September 1951 on a fortnight’s 
visit to India. 
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month. They will be the guests of our Government and they 
will tour India in two parties, one consisting chiefly of scientists 
and the other of literary men and the like. I hope that if they 
visit your State, you will give them a warm welcome. 

26. We have had a new addition to our Cabinet. Shri Gulzari 
Lai Nanda, the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, has now become a Cabinet Minister at the 
Centre.^^ He continues his association with the Planning 
Commission. An existing member of the Cabinet, Dr. 
Ambedkar has however intimated his desire to resign at the 
conclusion of this session because of ill health. 

27. A recent letter received by me from the Chief Minister 
of Saurashtra gives a very encouraging account of the 
revolutionary changes in land that have been brought about 
there in recent months. In Saurashtra there was feudalism in 
the land. All traces of feudalism so far as agriculture is 
concerned have been completely eliminated. This has been 
•done largely by consent. Further steps are being taken now in 
regard to non -agricultural lands and debt redemption and the 
prevention of fragmentation of holding. Only recently every 
inch of land in Saurashtra was under a feudal lord; all this has 


25, The mission led by Ting Si- Lin reached Calcutta on 28 October 1951. 

24. (b. 1898). Congressman and trade union leader; Minister for Planning, 
1951-52, for Planning, Labour and Employment, 1957-63, for Home Affairs, 
1963-66; acted as Prime Minister for a few days in May 1964 and again in 
January 1966. 

25. On 15 September 1951. 

26. B.R. Ambedkar (1891-1956). Harijan leader; member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, 1942-46; Union Minister for Law, 1947-51; and one of the principal 
draftsmen of the Indian Constitution. 

27. U.N. Dhebar (1905-1977). Chief Minister of Saurashtra, 1948-54; 
President of the Congress, 1957-59. 
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ended now.^^ I wish that in other States progress had been as 
good. In Jammu and Kashmir state, of course, as I have told 
you previously, there has also been a rapid and revolutionary 
change in the land system. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I 


28. Following the recommendations of the Agrarian Reforms Commission 
of 1950, the Saurashtra Government’ passed three Acts between September 
1951 and February 1952 by which the systems of intermediaries were 
abolished. Direct relations between the cultivators and the State were 
encouraged and the cultivators offered protection and fixed rents. 

29. By the legislation enacted on 22 October 1951, all land holdings in 
excess of 125 acres were confiscated for distribution among the tillers of the 
land to whom the proprietory rights not exceeding the limit of 20 acres per 
head were given. A resolution was also- passed in the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly on SI March 1952 providing for the confiscation of large estates 
without payment of any compensation. 
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New Delhi 
21 October, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The writing of this letter has been delayed and it is going to be a 
brief one. You will appreciate, I am sure, the reasons for this 
delay. The Congress session is just over^ and you will have 
received both my presidential address there and the 
resolutions that we passed. 

2. There are only three important resolutions, those dealing 
with foreign policy,^ with anti-social and disruptive 


1. On 19 October 1951. 

2. In his presidential address on 18 October, Nehru called upon the 
Congressmen to pull themselves “from narrow grooves of thought and action," 
and become again “fighters for a cause and upholders of high principles." 
Stressing the need for eradicating communalism from the country, he 
described it as an “Indian version of fascism." While urging the importance 
of social justice and land reforms, Nehru called for first priority to the 
raising of food production. Referring to Kashmir, he said that his 
Government was committed to a plebiscite because “we are sure of its results." 

3. Drafted by Nehru, the resolution referred to the Japanese peace treaty, 
the ceasefire negotiations in Korea, the dangers of rearmament, the functions 
of the U.N., and Indo- Pakistan relations. It endorsed the Government’s 
foreign policy of avoidance of “any entanglement in military or other alliances 
which tend to divide the world into rival groups." On Kashmir, the resolution 
said that the Congress wished to have an early plebiscite and would welcome a 
peaceful settlement of Indo* Pakistan problems. 
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tendencies ^ and economic programme.^ These three 
resolutions give a certain definiteness to the Congress outlook 
and programme today, which is also the Government’s 
programme. The Congress session and what has gone before 
has helped to clear our thinking in India and there can be no 
doubt as to what the Congress stands for. 

3. The outstanding event in the last few days has been the 
assassination of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. This tragic event evoked an immediate and 
widespread response in India and for the moment our 
controversies were forgotten. In Delhi, apart from feeling 
references on several occasions, a great public meeting was 
held which was attended by the President and presided over 
by Shri Rajagopalachari. I am sure that this big-hearted 
reaction in India must have produced good results in Pakistan. 

4. It is a little early perhaps to judge of the consequences of 
this assassination. The act itself need have no great 
significance, as it was probably that of an individual. There is 
no reason to think that there were ^others behind that 
individual. Nevertheless, the consequences of the act are 
bound to be far-reaching. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan played a 
dominant role in Pakistan and his removal makes a difference. 
The new Prime Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, is a temperate 
and moderate person and his appointment, therefore, should 

4. It reaffirmed the party’s faith in the establishment of a secular State and 
condemned casteism and communalism as contrary to the true spirit of 
religion and the cultural traditions of India. The resolution reaffirmed that 
equality of rights and opportunities to every citizen irrespective of caste, creed 
or religion was the bedrock of India’s policies. 

5. The resolution welcomed the aims and objectives as laid dgwn in the 
preamble of the first five-year plan. It stressed the need for self-sufficiency in 
food, underlined the importance of industrial development for creating 
opportunities for employment, and laid emphasis on the progressive extension 
of the public sector in industries, co-operative farming, encouragement to 
cottage industries and an equitable distribution of wealth. 

6. He was assassinated in Rawalpindi on 16 October 1951. 

1 ^ On 17 Oaober 1951. 

8. For b. fn. see Vol.l, p.327. 

9. On 17 October 1951. 
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be welcomed from this point of view. But there have been many 
currents below the surface in Pakistan and the sudden removal 
of the man who had more or less kept them in check might lead 
to these currents coming out on the surface. 

5. There has been a good deal of trouble in the Frontier 
Province and the tribal areas.^^ Indeed, it is probable that 
internal conditions in the Frontier Province and these areas are 
more of a headache to Pakistan than even the Kashmir situation. 
So far as the latter is concerned, there has also been a good 
deal of internal conflict in the so-called ‘Azad Kashmir’ areas^^ 
between the two leaders. Ghulam Abbas and Ibrahim. 

6. It is reported that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan went to the 
Frontier Province to deal personally with this difficultsituation. 
One of the objects of his visit was to settle the differences of 
Ghulam Abbas and Ibrahim. He never met them because he 
was shot and killed a little before the appointed hour of 
meeting. 

7. The conspiracy trial against a number of high officers in 
the Pakistan Army, which has been going on for some time, has 
also been a disturbing factor in Pakistan, more especially in the 

A 12 

Army. 

8. Dr. Graham has just presented his report. It is going to 
be considered by the Security Council in Paris by the end of this 

10. Considerable tension was reported on 4 October in Ting state situated 
between Kashmir and Afghanistan following the state’s forcible annexation by 
Pakistan. There was also large-scale migration from Chitral to Afghanistan. 
The Prime Minister of Afghanistan then declared open support to the people 
fighting for Pakhtoonistan in the frontier areas. 

11. Rivalry between Ghulam Abbas, the head of the ‘Azad Kashmir’ 
Government, and Sardar Ibrahim, his predecessor, led to the latter planning 
to form a parallel government. 

12. See ante, p}). 359-360. 

13. Graham’s report, presented to the Security Council on 18 October 1951 , 
recommended to the Security Council to call on both countries to improve 
relations; renew efforts to demilitarize the state; and instruct the U.N. 
representative to continue negotiations and report back within six weeks. 
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month.^^ Presumably, Dr. Graham’s request will be agreed to 
and he will get another six weeks to carry on as a mediator.^ ' We 
shall probably have to send some people to Paris when this 
matter is taken up. As you will have noticed, Dr. Graham 
confined himself during his discussions here and in his report to 
what is called “demilitarization”. He did not touch other issues. 
On this subject some progress was made and we went a good 
way to come to some agreement on this narrow issue of 
withdrawal of armed forces. Indeed, we went to the farthest 
limit consistent with safety. Even so, the gap between the 
position of Pakistan and that of ours is still difficult to bridge. If 
it is bridged, which is unlikely, then other important questions 
arise. It would thus be seen that even an acceptance of Dr. 
Graham’s proposals by both Governments does not by itself end 
the dispute. 

9. Meanwhile the elections to the Constituent Assembly of 
Jammu and Kashmir state have been concluded and the 
Assembly will meet by the end of this month. It will thus 
overlap somewhat with the Security Council. These Assembly 
elections have been criticized because a very large number of 
them were unopposed As a matter of fact, the position of the 
National Conference was so strong that it could not be 
successfully challenged. Where it was challenged, the opponent 
of the National Conference had his security forfeited. The 
coming of the Constituent Assembly immediately introduces a 
dynamic factor in the Kashmir situation. 

14. Graham had suggested simultaneous demilitarization but India was 
prepared to do so only after Pakistan had withdrawn. 

15. On 10 November 1951, the Security Council adopted a joint Anglo- 
American resolution instructing Graham to continue his efforts to obtain the 
agreement of the parties on a plan for effecting the demilitarization of 
Kashmir and to report to the Council within six weeks. 

16. On 15 October 1951. 

17. On 31 October 1951. 

18. From 73 out of. 75 constituencies, the National Conference candidates 
were returned unopposed; the remaining two were returned by defeating 
independent candidates. 
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10. The situation in the Middle Eastern countries has 
become explosive. The Iran oil dispute has led to no final result 
yet, but it is clear that the U.K. has suffered great loss and 
prestige. Indeed, we see now the collapse of the British power 
in the Middle East. I must say that British policy there has been 
singularly inept, both in the past and the present. It has not 
taken into account the tremendous forces of the new 
nationalism in these Middle Eastern countries. All this 
represents another shift in the balance of power. 

11. Shri Panikkar has just arrived in Delhi'® for consultation 
and we shall take full advantage of this visit. It is important 
that we should know what the new China is and in what 
direction it is going. It seems clear that the People’s 
Government of China has strengthened and consolidated itself 
and is a very popular one. For the first time, China possesses a 
strong Central Government whose decrees run even to Sinkiang 
and Tibet. Our own relations with China are definitely 
friendly. China’s cultural mission will be coming to India soon 
and will spend about six weeks here. 

12. Thakin Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, has come to 
Delhi for consultations. We welcome his visit as we attach 
importance to our friendly relations with Burma. 

13. Parliament is at last over. The session ended on the 16th 
of this month. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



19- On 16 October 1951. 

20. He was in Delhi from 21 to 30 October 1951. He described his visit as 
undertaken primarily to strengthen the Indo- Burmese treaty of friendship. 
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New Delhi 
1 November, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

The approach of the general elections and of the initial 
preparations for them are involving an amount of work and 
worry which is becoming almost a nightmare. This has come at 
a time of developing crisis in various parts of the world which 
demands constant attention. One dominant wish overshadows, 
for the moment, almost everything else in my mind, and of 
course that wish will be realized. This is for the next hundred 
days or so to pass and the elections to be a thing of the past. 
Inevitably, the hundred days will pass, though the end of them 
will not see an end of our problems. 

2. I confess that I find this electioneering business most 
depressing and I wonder sometimes if this particular form of 
democracy cannot be improved upon — something that brings 
out the undesirable features in a man’s nature, his desire for 
power and position, his acquisitiveness and wish for self- 
advancement even at the cost of others, his losing all 
perspective of the larger issues and judging everything by some 
petty and personal electoral victory. These individual reactions 
apart, a serious development is the importance that caste 
groups are likely to play in the elections. It was in view of this 
that the last Congress session passed a special resolution about 
anti-social tendencies.^ We shall have to face these stoutly and 
without compromising with them. 

3. I stilf think, as I have said on many occasions, that the most 
dangerous development today is that of communalism and 


1. See ante, p. 514. 

2. See ante, p. 515. 
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separatism. Some people have criticized me because of this and 
declared that there is no such thing as communalism in India. 
That is a thing of thepast.^ Most of these critics happen to 
function in communal organizations today and themselves 
play an exceedingly narrow-minded and communal role. It is 
understandable that they do not find any fault with themselves 
and their own activities. They could only see the communalism 
of some other group, and not their own. 

4. The fact is that the partition and its consequences, while it 
largely pushed out Muslim communalism and sent it to 
Pakistan, where it flourished exceedingly, also resulted in 
encouraging Hindu and Sikh communalism in India and many 
other separatist tendencies. These flourished in the name of 
nationalism and culture. They demanded loudly what they 
called strong action against Pakistan, which included war, and 
criticized governmental policy as one of appeasement of 
Pakistan. These people, most of whom had done little in the 
struggle for India’s freedom, become her aggressive 
champions— their India being limited of course to those who 
agreed with them. 

5. This narrow-minded upsurge spread the spirit of 
separatism in various forms throughout the country and 
imperilled the national unity which it had been the aim of the 
Congress to build up and which it had largely succeeded in 
doing. The Sikhs demanded a separate State or at least a 
separate province. Demands for linguistic provinces became 
more vociferous, regardless of certain basic facts and 
agreements. Caste groups began to think more of themselves 
than of any larger national issue. Even the Congress was 


3. Syama Prasad Mookerjee said on 21 October 1951 that “there is no 
communalism in India today except the new policy of Muslim appeasenient 
which has been started by Mr. Nehru and his friends for winning their votes 
at the forthcoming elections. We have provincialism and other types of class 
or caste differences in the country today. The cry of communalism raised by 
Mr. Nehru is to side-track the real issues now before the nation.” 
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affected by these tendencies and many in the Congress 
succumbed to them. 

6. We are told that communalism and separatism have no 
significance and that the real problem of India is that of 
poverty and unemployment and the like. Of course, the 
primary problem of India is economic and everything else has 
second place. But in order to tackle that problem effectively, 
there must be some unity of conception and effort. If separatist 
and sectarian ideas increase, they make it difficult to tackle 
that principal problem. If chaotic conditions exist in some parts 
of the country, then the energy of the nation is largely absorbed 
in dealing with them, and other matters, however important, 
become secondary. Therefore, it is of primary importance to 
scotch and try to put an end to these communal and separatist 
tendencies in order to go ahead with the primary problem of 
India’s economic ills. The two are interrelated and affect one 
another and, to some extent, have to be tackled together. But if 
we allow the communal spirit to grow, then inevitably social 
reaction will also grow and prevent economic progress. 

7. I can understand these criticisms from non -Congressmen, 
who have had some communal background in the past. But it 
amazes me that any Congressman should so mislead himself 
and others as to think that we can ignore these dangerous 
tendencies. Because we partly ignored them, they grew and 
cast a shadow all over the country and created an inner 
weakness in the Congress itself. A change has come now 
because of a straightforward and frontal approach to this 
problem and most people who had allowed themselves to drift 
in a wrong direction, have pulled themselves up. There should 
be or can be no relaxation in this effort. I would like to repeat 
that it is better to lose elections than to give up something which 
has been the basis of our national movement and that is the 
foundation of all progress in India. 

8. The election campaign, which is gradually taking shape all 
over the country, largely consists in attacks on our Governments 
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and on the Congress. Every party has the right to criticize or 
condemn present-day Governments but, in reading these 
criticisms, the dominant reaction is of their emptiness and 
barrenness. Instead of any positive approach to our problems, 
the easy and negative way of condemnation is adopted, and 
even this usually takes the form of personal attacks, sometimes 
bordering on indecency, and utter falsehoods about the 
Governments. 

9. If India had something in the nature of war-lords fighting 
for mastery over their respective areas, then the issue would 
have been clear enough. We have not got those war-lords, but 
we have something rather similar to them in the ideological 
sphere and we have to deal with them lest they delude the 
people and injure the country’s cause by false slogans. 
Whatever misguided people may say or do, it is essential that 
we should avoid sinking to a level of personal attack during 
these elections. 

10. Much has happened during these last ten days since I 
wrote to you. The food situation has grown worse and the lack 
of rain in Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Rajasthan and 
some parts of Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab, has darkened our 
future prospects. In Pakistan, the assassination of Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan has led to certain important changes in the 
Government.^ We have had a visit ^ from Thakin Nu, the 
Prime Minister of Burma. It is always a pleasure to have him 
here, for he is an unusual type of political leader, who thinks 
and acts in a straight manner. Our meetings are not only, I 
hope, good for both of us, but have a larger significance in 
cementing the good relations of India and Burma. The Chinese 


4. Ghulam Mahomed, the Finance Minister, became the Governor- 
General and Khwaja Nazimuddin, the Prime Minister and Defence Minister^ 
Chaudhuri Mohammed Ali, the Secretary- General of Pakistan Ciovemment, 
the Finance Minister, and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar,the Industries Minister. 

5. From 21 to 30 October 1951. 


1 November, 795 / 
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cultural delegation is in Delhi now ^ and has had a warm 
welcome. It consists of eminent representatives in science, 
letters, music, economics and other subjects. They are at the 
beginning of their all-India tours and will visit, as you know, 
many States.^ In the long perspective of history, it is of the 
highest importance that the two great countries of China and 
India $hould understand each other. 

11. There is in the world today an amazing lack of mutual 
understanding. Foreign affairs are governed by slogans. Is a 
country communist or non-communist; is it in this bloc or that? 
The test is whether it falls in a set line laid down for it or keeps 
away. My doxy is orthodoxy; other doxies are heterodoxy. It is 
amazing how narrow national viewpoints are becoming. 

12. It is with regret that I have to inform you that Shri 
Rajagopalachari is leaving Government.^ I could not induce 
him to stay any. longer and had to agree to his oft -expressed 
desire for rest. We shall miss him greatly and the burdens that I 
have to carry will increase. I am sure that the nation cannot 
accept his retiremient for long. I have invited Dr. Kailas Nath 
Katju,^ Governor of Bengal, to join the Central Cabinet and I 
am glad to say that he has accepted it.^° I intend asking him to 
take up both the Home and Law portfolios. Normally these two 
portfolios should not be joined together, as to some extent, each 
is a check on the other. But for the relatively brief period till the 
elections are over and the new Parliament meets, this 
arrangement seemed to me most convenient. Any other 
arrangement would have somewhat upset existing Ministries. 

6. See ante, pp. 492 and 512. 

7. The delegation visited Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. 

8. His resignation came into effect from 5 November 1951. 

9. (1887-1968). Lawyer and Congressman of Allahabad; -Minister in U.P.. 
1937-39 and 1946-47; Governor of Orissa, 1947-48, and of West Bengal, 
1948-51; Union Minister for Home Affairs and Law, 1951-52, Home Affairs, 
1952-55, and Defence, 1955-57; Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 1957-62 

10. ‘On 5 November 1951. 
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13. Our Ambassador in Washington, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
has decided to resign with a view to standing for election to 
Parliament.^^ She has been out of India for many years and it 
was her earnest desire to return home. I could not say no to her, 
although her departure from Washington creates a difficult 
problem for us. She has been one of our outstanding successes 
in our diplomatic work and it will be difficult to replace her. 
She, in common with some of our other Ambassadors, has often 
been criticized in Parliament and outside. It is not possible for 
her, and it was not easy for us, to discuss the work of our 
Ambassadors in public. But the fact has been that she occupied 
one of our most difficult posts during a critical period, with 
great distinction, and served India well. Her popularity in the 
United States has been something phenomenal. Whenever the 
question of her return to India has been mentioned, the State 
Department of Washington has expressed its regret and its 
desire that she should continue. 

14. Another foreign mission of ours is at present without an 
Ambassador. This is Peking, also a difficult and delicate 
assignment. Shri K.M. Panikkar has recently come back to 
India after three hard years in Peking. During these years he 
has played a very distinguished and outstanding role and done 
good service to India and to Indo-Chinese understanding. I 
hope that it may be possible for him to go back to China for a 
brief period at least. Meanwhile, he is joining our delegation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

15. Our Foreign Service has grown up rapidly and it was 
inevitable that it should lack experience. It is often criticized 
and sometimes the criticism is justified. But, by and large, our 
Ambassadors abroad stand out among the other members of 
the diplomatic corps and the reputation of India’s foreign 
missions is high. We have had trouble in some places and 
sometimes the younger members of our missions have not 
behaved as they should. The new environment has swept them 


11. She resigned on 15 November 1951. 
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away. Another difficulty is a proper adjustment between 
administrative efficiency and political understanding, which is 
so necessary during this critical period of the world. Most 
people imagine that an Ambassador’s life is one of parties and 
ceremonial functions. It is true that this relic of old times 
continues. But the other and far more important part of his 
work does not come to the surface and is little known. 
Ultimately it is not the parties that count, but the political 
understanding of India’s policies as well as of those of the 
country to which the Ambassador is accredited. He or she has 
to reflect India’s policy clearly and firmly and yet to retain the 
goodwill of the other country. 

16. Recently, the Auditor-General, “ in his report to 
Parliament', made some observations which have been 
splashed in the press and led some people to believe that our 
foreign missions are in a bad way. As a matter of fact, the 
Auditor- General spoke well of many of our missions abroad and 
criticized in rather strong terms one particular mission, where 
accounts, etc., had not been properly kept. We had ourselves 
felt unhappy about this matter and it was at our instance that 
the Auditor- General went there.*’’ Even before his report came 
to us, we took action and changed a large part of the- staff 
there. The head of the Legation died before the enquiry was 
over. There was no charge or proof of any loss of money, but 
there were certain grave irregularities and we took strong 
action. We propose to take such action wherever and whenever 
needed, whether in the case of individuals or of a mission 
abroad. 


12. V. Narahari Rao (1893-1969). Joined Audit and Accounts Service, 
1917; Secretary', Finance Department, 1946-48; Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India, 15 August 1948 to 14 August 1954. 

13. The report was laid on the table of the House on 16 October 1951. 

14. Rao had referred to some irregularities and the misuse of 
public funds at the legation in Berne. 

15. In September 1950. 

16. Dhirajlal Desai. For b. fn. see Vol.l, p.317. 
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\Ie have had to deal, during the past few days, with 
developments in Nepal which were coming in the way 
ired progress there. Our Ambassador in Kathmandu 
Tfimoned for consultation. He has now gone back and we 
lat some of the difficulties that face Nepal will be eased 
lear future. 

he Foreign Minister of Australia, Mr. R.G. Casey, who 
be Governor of Bengal at one time, paid a brief visit to 
elhi on his way to the United Nations. The visit of 
mwealth statesmen is always welcome because it enables 
exchange ideas and keep in touch with each other, 
mately, newspapers often think that some secret 
!S are afoot whenever Prime Ministers or Foreign 
rs meet. And so a report suddenly came out that some 
i secret move was being taken by India in regard to the 
r question. This bright idea struck someone because he 
? of our Foreign Office Secretaries'^^ travelling in the 
ircraft to Karachi with Mr. Casey. This w^as pure 
t and our Secretary was paying a routine visit to Karachi 
Doses of inspection. His going there had nothing to do 
her Mr. Casey or with Kashmir. 

he Constituent Assembly of Kashmir began its first 
yesterday. Probably it will adjourn after a few days and 
ppointing a number of committees. This Assembly 
s a solid bloc of representatives of the National 
mce under Sheikh Abdullah’s leadership. Naturally it 
'fleet the views of the National Conference in regard to 

e ante, pp. .510-51 1 . 

P.N. Singh. For b.fn. see Vol.l, p.361. 

i890-1976). Governor of Bengal, 1944'46; Foreign Minister of 
i, 1951-60; Governor- General. 1965-69. 
om 25 to 28 October 1951. 

N. Chakravarti (1904-1976). Charge cf Affaires, Embassy of India, 

, February to June 1948; head of the Indian Liaison Mission, I'okyo, 
Secretary, Commonwealth Relations. 1951-52; Anil)assador to the 
ndS) 1952-54; High Commissioner to Sri Lanka, 1955-56 and to 
1960-62; India’s Permanent Representative to U.N., 1962-65; 
" of Haryana, 1967-76. 
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the Kashmir problem. These views are in favour of accession to 
India but, it must be remembered, that we have clearly stated 
that any expression of views in the Constituent Assembly will 
not come in the way of the Security Council’s consideration of 
the Kashmir problem. We have made certain commitments 
and we must stand by them. The elections to the Constituent 
Assembly have proved beyond doubt what the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir, or, at any rate, the people of the areas under the 
control of the Jammu and Kashmir Government at present, 
think. It has been an overwhelming victory for Sheikh Abdullah 
and his National Conference. While this is clear to anyone, still 
we are perfectly willing and indeed anxious to have a plebiscite 
if satisfactory conditions are laid down for it. The frequent 
criticism in the foreign press and elsewhere that we are fighting 
shy of a plebiscite because we are afraid of its result, is 
completely without foundation. The sooner a proper plebiscite 
is held: the better for us because it will finally solve this 
question which has troubled us for so long. We have no doubt 
as to the result of that plebiscite. But, as I have said above, the 
plebiscite can only be satisfactory if the conditions under which 
it is held are proper. Dr. Graham’s report is likely to be 
considered by the Security Council early this month in Paris."^ 

20. The general elections in the United Kingdom have 
resulted, not unexpectedly, in a victory for the Conservative 
Party though the margin is not great Some people in India, 
remembering past history, think that Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues will create difficulties for India.^^ I do not think this 
apprehension is justified. As an independent country India is 


22. See ante, p. 506. 

23. It was considered on 10 November 1951. 

24. Held on 25 October 1951. 

25. The Conservative Party’s lead over the Labour Party was 27 but 
its lead over all parties combined was 18 only. 

26. For example, Amrit Bazar Patrika in an article published on 28 October 
wrote: “It is no simple change of parties where India is concerned. Churchill 
and Attlee have been poles apart on India all through their lives. So have their 
parties.” On 27 October 1951, Acharya Narendra Deva also expressed his 
fears as to “how Churchill would behave now." 
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not directly concerned with changes of Governments in the 
United Kingdom. Naturally we are deeply interested in them 
because of the larger consequences that flow from any major 
change in policy in the United Kingdom. We have also close 
relations in many matters. But whatever the past of the 
Conservative Party might have been in regard to India, they are 
realists and they cannot undo what has happened. Indeed, 
many of the leaders of the Conservative Party have assured me 
of this in the past. More particularly Mr. Eden,'"^^ the Foreign 
Secretary and Lord Ismay,^' the Commonwealth Secretary, 
have, I believe, friendly feelings towards India. Lord Ismay was 
here with Lord Mountbatten"^ and Mr. Eden paid a brief visit 
to New Delhi some time ago and was pleasantly surprised 
with what he found here. He addressed our Members of 
Parliament also.^^ It is possible, of course, that in some matters 
British policy may not be wholly agreeable to us. Even the 
Labour Government’s foreign policy was not always pleasing to 
us. We have to deal with these matters as they arise. I think k is 
unbecoming and improper for us to condemn a foreign 
government or to express apprehensions as to what it might do 
to India. 

21. There is some talk of a conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in London. This is vague still and nothing has 


27. Anthony. Eden (1897-1977). Foreign Secretary, 1935-38; member, War 
Cabinet, 1939-45; Foreign Secretary, 1951-55; Prime Minister, 1955-57, 

28. Hastings Lionel, first Lord Ismay (1887- 1965). Military Secretary to the 
Viceroy, 1931-33; Chief of Staff to Winston Churchill. 1940-45; Chief of Staff 
to Mountbatten in India, March to Novemberl947: Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, 1951-52; Secretary-General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, 1952-57. 

29. From March to November 1947. 

30. From 21 to 24 March 1949. 

31. Addressing the Members of Parliament on 22 March 1949, Eden stated 
that while India’s decision to remain in Commonwealth was hers, he would 
like to assure them that the “closer and more intimate the relationship you 
may feel able to establish with us and with the sister nations of our 
Commonwealth, the happier we shall be.” He also a.ssured India of “the 
immense fund of goodwill” that existed in Britain for her. 
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been proposed. Should such a conference be held, it will, of 
course, be very difficult and hardly possible for me to attend 
it, till the elections are over at least. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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17. We have had to deal, during the past few days, with 
certain developments in Nepal^’ which were coming in the way 
of ordered progress there. Our Ambassador in Kathmandu 
was summoned for consultation. He has now gone back and we 
hope that some of the difficulties that face Nepal will be eased 
in the near future. 

18. The Foreign Minister of Australia, Mr. R.G. Casey who 
used to be Governor of Bengal at one time, paid a brief visit to 
New Delhi on his way to the United Nations. The visit of 
Commonwealth statesmen is always welcome because it enables 
us to exchange ideas and keep in touch with each other. 
Unfortunately, newspapers often think that some secret 
intrigues are afoot whenever Prime Ministers or Foreign 
Ministers meet. And so a report suddenly came out that some 
new and secret move was being taken by India in regard to the 
Kashmir question. This bright idea struck someone because he 
saw one of our Foreign Office Secretaries”^ travelling in the 
same aircraft to Karachi with Mr. Casey. This was pure 
accident and our Secretary was paying a routine visit to Karachi 
for purposes of inspection. His going there had nothing to do 
with either Mr. Casey or with Kashmir. 

19. The Constituent Assembly of Kashmir began its first 
sessions yesterday. Probably it will adjourn after a few days and 
after appointing a number of committees. This Assembly 
contains a solid bloc of representatives of the National 
Conference under Sheikh Abdullah’s leadership. Naturally it 
must reflect the views of the National Conference in regard to 

17 S^e ante, pp. 510 511. 

18. C.P.N. Singh. For b.fn. see Vol.l, p.361. 

19. (1890-1976). Governor of Bengal, 1944-46; Foreign Minister of 
Australia, 1951-60; Governor- General. 1965-69. 

20. From 25 to 28 October 1951. 

21. B.N. Chakravarti (1904-1976). Charge ci' Affaires, Eml)assy of India, 
Nanking, February to June 1948; head of the Indian Liaison Mission, I'okyo, 
1948-49; Secretary, Commonwealth Relations, 1951-52; Ambassador to the 
Netherland.s, 1952-54; High Commissioner to Sri Lanka, 1955-56 and to 
Canada, 1960-62; India’s Permanent Representative to U.N., 1962-65; 
Governor of Haryana, 1967-76. 
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the Kashmir problem. These views are in favour of accession to 
India but, it must be remembered, that we have clearly stated 
that any expression of views in the Constituent Assembly will 
not come in the way of the Security Council’s consideration of 
the Kashmir problem. We have made certain commitments 
and we must stand by them. The elections to the Constituent 
Assembly have proved beyond doubt what the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir, or, at any rate, the people of the areas under the 
control of the Jammu and Kashmir Government at present, 
think. It has been an overwhelming victory for Sheikh Abdullah 
and his National Conference. While this is clear to anyone, still 
we are perfectly willing and indeed anxious to have a plebiscite 
if satisfactory conditions are laid down for it. The frequent 
criticism in the foreign press and elsewhere that we are fighting 
shy of a plebiscite because we are afraid of its result, is 
completely without foundation. The sooner a proper plebiscite 
is held: the better for us because it will finally solve this 
question which has troubled us for so long. We have no doubt 
as to the result of that plebiscite. But, as I have said above, the 
plebiscite can only be satisfactory if the conditions under which 
it is held are proper. Dr, Graham’s report is likely to be 
considered by the Security Council early this month in Paris."^^ 

20. The general elections in the United Kingdom have 
resulted, not unexpectedly, in a victory for the Conservative 
Party though the margin is not great Some people in India, 
remembering past history, think that Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues will create difficulties for India. I do not think this 
apprehension is justified. As an independent country India is 

22. See ante, p- 506. 

23. It was considered on 10 November 1951. 

24. Held on 25 October 1951. 

25. The Conservative Party’s lead over the Labour Party was 27 but 
its lead over all parties combined was 18 only. 

26. For example, Amrit Bazar Patrika in an article published on 28 October 
wrote: “It is no simple change of parties where India is concerned. Churchill 
and Attlee have been poles apart on India all through their lives. So have their 
parties." On 27 October 1951, Acharya Narendra Deva also expressed his 
fears as to “how Churchill would behave now.” 
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not directly concerned with changes of Governments in the 
United Kingdom. Naturally we are deeply interested in them 
because of the larger consequences that flow from any major 
change in policy in the United Kingdom. We have also close 
relations in many matters. But whatever the past of the 
Conservative Party might have been in regard to India, they are 
realists and they cannot undo what has happened. Indeed, 
many of the leaders of the Conservative Party have assured me 
of this in the past. More particularly Mr. Eden, the Foreign 
Secretary and Lord Ismay,*”^ the Commonwealth Secretary, 
have, I believe, friendly feelings towards India. Lord Ismay was 
here with Lord Mountbatten^'^ and Mr. Eden paid a brief visit 
to New Delhi some time ago and was pleasantly surprised 
with what he found here. He addressed our Members of 
Parliament also.^^ It is possible, of course, that in some matters 
British policy may not be wholly agreeable to us. Even the 
Labour Government’s foreign policy was not always pleasing to 
us. We have to deal with these matters as they arise. I think k is 
unbecoming and improper for us to condemn a foreign 
government or to express apprehensions as to what it might do 
to India. 

21. There is some talk of a conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in London. This is vague still and nothing has 


27. Anthony. Eden (1897-1977). Foreign Secretary, 1935-38; member, War 
Cabinet, 1939-45; Foreign Secretary, 1951-55; Prime Minister, 1955-57. 

28. Hastings Lionel, first Lord Ismay (1887-1965), Military Secretary to the 
Viceroy, 1931-33; Chief of Staff to Winston Churchill, 1940-45; Chief of Staff 
to Mountbatten in India, March to Novembcrl947; Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, 1951-52; Secretary-General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, 1952-57. 

29. From March to November 1947. 

30. From 21 to 24 March 1949. 

31. Addressing the Members of Parliament on 22 March 1949, Eden stated 
that while India’s decision to remain in Commonwealth was hers, he would 
like to assure them that the “closer and more intimate the relationship you 
may feel able to establish with us and with the sister nations of our 
Commonwealth, the happier we shall be.” He also assured India of “the 
immense fund of goodwill” that existed in Britain for her. 
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been proposed. Should such a conference be held, it will, of 
course, be very difficult and hardly possible for me to attend 
it, till the elections are over at least. 


Yours sincerely; 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
30 November, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you what is called my fortnightly letter after a 
full month, I am very sorry at this lapse on my part. I have tried 
to be more or less regular in the past but events have rather 
overwhelmed me during this past month. I suppose the next six 
weeks or so will be equally difficult. You will understand my 
predicament and forgive me. 

2. A great deal of my time has been taken up by work 
connected with the elections. There has been the business of 
selecting candidates (and there are over 4,000 of them to be so 
selected) and then touring. The process of selection of 
candidates has been a most depressing business. I am quite 
convinced that the procedure we had laid down for inviting 
applications and then appeals, has been a wrong procedure. It 
has given rise to charges and counter-charges and an attempt 
on the part of many of the applicants to run down their rivals. 
The most extraordinary charges have often been made. It was 
obviously impossible for the selection committee to convert 
itself into some kind of a judicial tribunal and decide on the 
many unsavoury issues that were raised. We gave a great deal of 
time to this and worked early and late, but it was manifestly 
impossible to carry on enquiries into the charges. We had to 
decide with the data before us, keeping in mind the 
recommendations of the Pradesh Congress Committee. The 
result of all this has been, to my mind, highly unsatisfactory 
from every point of view. A lot of mud has been thrown about 
indiscriminately and it is difficult to avoid some of it sticking. 
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In the circumstances, it is inevitable that mistakes should be 
made and many should be disappointed and even have a sense 
of unfair treatment. 

3. We shall have to devise some better method in future. Of 
course, this process of selection of candidates on the eve of 
elections is bad. This should be done much earlier. As it is, the 
selection has been made sometimes a day or two before 
nominations, and then difficulties have arisen if the 
nomination paper was rejected or some other confusion arose. 
Many who would have made excellent candidates, have 
preferred not to stand at all because of this atmosphere of 
charge and counter-charge.^ Indeed, politics in India, as 
perhaps elsewhere, gradually tends to eliminate the sensitive 
person. Only the tough survive. 

4. Touring has been an exhausting business for me and yet it 
has also been exhilarating. I confess that the sight of vast 
numbers of friendly people cheered me greatly and gave me 
strength. I am used to large crowds but I have seldom seen such 
numbers as I saw during my last tour. I spent five days on this 
tour — half a day in Bombay, about a day in Madras, and two- 
and-a-half days in Travancore-Cochin. During these four days, 

I must have addressed at public meetings or met at roadside 
gatherings about forty lakhs of people. There were several 
meetings a day and the attendance at the larger meetings often 
amounted to several hundred thousands. These colossal 
numbers obviously have some significance. Indeed I had the 
sensation of vast movements of multitudes of human beings, 
almost like some human earthquake or flood. They looked with 
kindly and affectionate eyes and I was filled with emotion. 

5. Politics are in a peculiarly fluid state in India at present. 
To some extent this is natural. This is our first test on a colossal 
scale after the attainment of independence. The old objectives 


1. Sri Prakasa and Purushottam Das Tandon had expressed their 
disinclination to contest the elections. 
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change ^ and new urges and apprehensions fill the people. 
Innumerable parties clamour for attention and seek election for 
their candidates. Many of these parties are mushroom growths. 
Some are older ones and have importance. Among the older 
parties is the Socialist Party which appears to have some 
strength in a few States. The Communist Party hardly counts in 
India as a whole but in some small areas they have a 
considerable following, chiefly because of local reasons. They 
are much more demonstrative than others. In the north of 
India, the Bharatiya Jan Sangh" is playing an important part. 
It is a new party under its present name but it is a direct 
offspring of existing communal organizations.’ Then there are 
a number of local or provincial parties, the Congress towering 
above all these other parties, and attempts are being made for 
all kinds of combinations between them. There are a large 
number of Independents standing. 

6. Probably many of these mushroom parties will disappear 
after the elections. The others will have to organize themselves 
anew with the experience gained, and gradually our political 
life will become less fluid. 

7. You will remember that the President issued a directive to 
the Mysore Government in regard to a certain case that is going 
on in the courts there The Mysore Government having agreed 
to get a judge from Bombay for this trial, there was no further 


2. Established in New Delhi on 21 October 1951 with Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee as its first president. 

3. Hindu Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Swayarnsevak Sangh. 

4. In all 77 political organizations took part in the elections. Of these 8 
functioned on an all-India basis, 14 were regional, and the rest were local in 
character, 

5. The President issued the directive under Article 371 of the Constitution 
on a petition of the accused for immediate transfer to a Se.ssions Court in 
Bombay or Madras of a criminal case of conspiracy and attempt at murder of 
the Chief Justice of Mysore. This directive was withdrawn on 8 December 
1951. 
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necessity for the President’s directive and this has been 
withdrawn. 

8. In Nepal, a new Cabinet has been formed.^ From all 
accounts, this Cabinet is a stronger and more representative 
one than the last, and for the first time, there is a nofi-Rana 
Prime Minister. In recent developments in Nepal, our advice 
has been frequently sought and I am glad to say that a great 
deal of attention has been paid to it. Many difficulties still 
continue in Nepal but on the whole the outlook is better than it 
was. 

9. The failure of the rains in some parts of the country has 
made the food position more difficult. Fortunately there have 
been recent rains in Madras and in some parts of Bombay and 
these have somewhat improved the situation. Nevertheless, the 
situation continues to be grave and the hope we nourished that 
we would be able to carry forward a considerable quantity of 
foodgrains to the next year is rather dim now. There has been 
reference in the newspapers to widespread famine next year. I 
do not think that this is at all a correct appraisal of the 
situation. It is perfectly true that crops have failed in parts of 
Rajasthan, Ajmer-Merwara, Gujarat, Saurashtra and some 
districts of the Punjab, Madhya Bharat and U.P. Nevertheless, 
the situation is not bad as it is painted. In other parts of India 
crops have been good. 

10. The Kashmir issue came up again before the Security 
Council and they have decided to give another six^weeks to Dr. 
Graham. Dr. Graham is now carrying on conversations with 


6. M.P. Koirala became on 16 November 1951 the Prime Minister of Nepal 
in a cabinet of twelve ministers in which the Nepali Congress had a majority of 
eight. This ended the domination of the Ranas. 

7. M.P.. Koirala (b. 1912). Founder- member, Nepal National Congress, 
1946; President, Nepali Congress Party, 1950; Prime Minister of Nepal and 
Minister of General Administration and Foreign Affairs, 1951 >52, and 
1953*55; founded Rashtriya Praja Party, 1952; Ambassador to the United 
States and Permanent Representative at the United Nations, 1962-64. 
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Shri B.N. Rau and Mr. Zafrullah Khan. As the main question 
being discussed is one of demilitarization, we have sent Major- 
General Thimayya^ and Brigadier Maiiekshaw^ to advise our 
representative. Thus far nothing very promising has emerged. 
Meanwhile, in Kashmir, steady progress is made. The 
Constituent Assembly met and after appointing a number of 
committees^^ adjourned to meet probably in April next. 

11. In Egypt, a difficult situation has arisen because of the 
assumption by the King of the additional title of King of 
Sudan The Egyptian Government is apparently insisting on 
Ambassadors presenting their credentials to the King of Egypt 
and Sudan. This means a recognition of the new title and 
thereby of Egypt’s claims on the Sudan. It seems hardly proper 
to do so in this indirect and rather casual way. We do not, 
therefore, propose to take any such steps. We have at present 
no Ambassador there. 

Probably we shall not send any Ambassador for some time 
until the situation clears up more. We shall keep a Charge 
d’ Affaires in Cairo till then. 


8. Lt. Gen. K.S. Thimayya (1906-1965). Joined the Indian Army, 1926; 
Commander, Indian troops in Kashmir, 1948-50; Chairman, Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission in Korea, 1953; Chief of the Army Staff, 1957-61. 

9. Field Marshal S.H.F.J. Manekshaw ’ (b. 1914). Director of military 
operations in Kashmir, 1948-52; G.O.C.-in-C., Western Command, 1963-64, 
and Eastern Command, 1964-69; Chief of the Army Staff, June 1969-January 
1973; conferred the rank of Field Marshal, 1973. 

10. The Assembly was inaugurated on 31 October 1951 and appointed 
committees to decide on the question of compensation to dispossessed 
landlords, Fundamental Rights and the Basic Principles. 

11. Fouad Farouk (1920-1965). King of Egypt from 1936 till his abdication 
in July 1952. 

12. 'With the approval of the Egyptian Parliament, King Farouk was 
declared the King of Egypt and Sudan on 15 November 1951. 
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12. I am glad to inform you that our Railways Ministry has 
arrived at an agreement with the All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation regarding the machinery for settlement of disputes. 

13. About two weeks ago, I paid a brief visit to Himachal 
Pradesh It was very pleasant to go to the Kulu and Kangra 
valleys and I met with an enthusiastic reception everywhere. 
But wherever I went, there was a cry for more roads, more 
schools, more post offices and other amenities. The hunger for 
learning was surprising and sometimes little boys under ten 
would walk as much as fifteen miles a day to go to school. The 
greatest problem of these mountain valleys is that of 
communications. Once proper roads are built they would 
become much more accessible and would develop fairly 
rapidly. 

14. The Sindri Fertilizer Facto|;‘y has begun production of 
ammonium sulphate,^^ The amount produced will be 
progressively increased during the next few months. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. It was agreed on 10 November 1951 to constitute a permanent three-tier 
negotiating machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and 
the workers. 

14. From 15 to 17 November 1951. 

15. Production started in the factory at Sindri in Bihar from 31 October 
1951. 
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New Delhi 
7 January, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

There has been another gap in these fortnightly letters and I 
fear they tend to become monthly. I hope, however, to revert to 
a fortnightly soon. 

2. As you must know, I have been touring about incessantly. I 
have visited many parts of India from the Himalayas to the 
extreme south and from the north-east to the west. I must have 
created some kind of a record in this respect. It was not possible 
for me to go everywhere and, regretfully, I had to say no to 
many places. But I have been to nearly all our States, though 
my visits to some of them have been very brief indeed. I am 
particularly sorry that I could not visit Tamil Nad except for a 
day in Madras. In Malabar also, I could only go for one brief 
meeting at Cannanore. 

3. I am going out again tomorrow, this time to Saurashtra, 
Kutch and Ajmer. After a brief interval, I shall go to Uttar 
Pradesh for a few days. This will end my touring on January^ 
21st. That indeed is the last day possible for this, as elections 
will be over in most States by then and will begin in Uttar 
Pradesh soon after. In a sense, I shall have visited all the 
States, except Manipur, Tripura and Coorg. 

4. Apart from the number of places visited by me the number 
of people who have come to my meetings has been 
extraordinary and beyond any previous experience. Quite a 
large number of my meetings have had an audience of 100,000 
or more, some have gone up to 200,000 or 300,000. One 


1. From 22 January 1952. 
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meeting held on the Calcutta Maidan^ was variously estimated 
to have had an audience of over half a million or about a 
million. I imagine that I have actually addressed directly, 
during the past five or six weeks, at least fifteen million people 
and possibly nearly twenty millions. This does not include many 
whom 1 passed by the wayside. By the time I have finished this 
touring, I will have come into some kind of direct contact with 
nearly ten per cent of India’s vast population. 

5. Many friends express concern at the hectic and nomadic 
life that I have been leading recently. They ask me if it does not 
tire me out. Of course, it is tiring, but, as a matter of fact, I 
have found it very exhilarating. The mere fact of coming into 
contact in this way with vast numbers of our people, who are 
full of affection, is an overpowering experience which I can 
never forget. As I rushed about from place to place, the varied 
panorama of India passed before my eyes and each place 
recalled to my mind some fragment of our history. So the 
touring enriched me in addition to bringing me nearer to the 
millions of our people. I sensed a feeling of deep kinship with 
them and my faith in them grew. The realization came upon 
me, as it had come in the past also sometimes, that it was more 
important to share this feeling of kinship than to approach 
them merely with logical arguments, though the logical 
approach is of course necessary. But logic by itself can be very 
barren and may not take us far. It is awareness and 
appreciation of each other that counts. I felt overwhelmed at 
the abundance of affection shown to me, in spite of the obvious 
complaints .and disabilities which people suffer from. Given the 
right approach, the reaction of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, is good. The question came to my mind 
repeatedly how we can produce this reaction for constructive 
effort in India. It can be done if we know how to do it not by 
distant advice but rather by associating ourselves with the work. 


2. On 1 January 1952, 
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6. Some slight indication of the results of the elections can be 
obtained already,^ but we shall have to wait for some time 
longer before the picture is at all definite. Actually the full and 
final results will not be available till the end of February. This 
means that the elections for the Upper Houses will have to take 
place in March‘d and the Presidential election will be held in the 
first half of April.^ The new Parliament cannot meet before the 
end of April or the beginning of May at the earliest.^ 

7. Because of the provisions of our Constitution and also for 
other valid reasons, we cannot have such a long gap period 
between two sessions of Parliament. We have, therefore, to 
have a meeting of the old Parliament some time earlier to 
consider the provisional budget and some other important 
matters. We are fixing the 5th February for the opening day of 
the next Parliamentary session. This will probably last a month. 
We shall avoid taking up any controversial measure during this 
session because it would not be proper for the expiring 
Parliament to deal with major matters on which there is a 
difference of opinion. Our agenda for Parliament will, 
therefore, be confined to the budget, to various ordinances, 
and to some other important matters. The notification 
regarding the Punjab is expiring about the 8th of February. It 
is manifest that we cannot have a meeting of the new Punjab 
Assembly by that time. Therefore, we shall have to extend this 
period of the notification till it becomes feasible to have a 
Ministry in the Punjab. It was this necessity that made us fix 
the date of the next session of Parliament early in February. 
Otherwise we might have had it a little later. 


3. While the Congress Party was leading in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Himachal Pradesh, it was facing a tough opposition from Socialists, 
Communists and their allies in Madras, Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad, 
and from Ganatantra Parishad in Orissa. 

4. The election for 200 seats in the Council of States (Rajya Sabha) took 
place on 27 March 1952. 

5. In fact, the election of the Vice-President and the President took place 
on 24 April and 6 May 1952 respectively. 

6. The new Parliament met on 13 May 1952. 
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8. Elections inevitably give rise to arguments \vhich sometimes 
become quite passionate. This leads to ill-will. I hope that after 
the elections are over, we shall all make a special effort to get 
over this ill-will and try to get as much co-operation as possible 
from all groups in building up the new India. While political 
differences must necessarily remain, there is no reason why we 
should cling to old controversies and come in each other s way 
all the time. Whether we win or lose, we have to carry on, in 
our different capacities, the nation*s work. All our people have 
to learn this essential feature of democracy. On the whole, thus 
far, the elections have been peaceful and well-organized. 

9. Because of my incessant touring, I regret that I have not 
been able to keep in an intimate touch with developments as I 
normally do and should have done. Many things have 
happened during this past month, and the general situation in 
the world has not improved. In Korea, the ceasefire talks have 
encountered what appears to be an insurmountable barrier 
and the prospect of peace there has receded. In Europe, 
though there is no near prospect of war, the tension appears to 
become worse. It centres round Germany and the questions of 
German rearmament and German unity have become of vital 
importance. There is a good deal of difference of opinion about 
the constitution of a European army.^ The U.K., after 
encouraging this concept, has hesitated to accept it with all its 


-7. On 27 November, the U.N. and the Communist forces agreed on a 
ceasefire line if armistice was signed within 30 days. But despite an extension 
of this time-limit, both sides failed to come to any decision in regard to the 
exchange of prisoners, repairs of air-fields during armistice, and the 
composition of parties for final negotiations. 

8. Six West European countries (France, Italy, Belgium, Germany, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands) at their meeting in Paris from 27 to 30 
December 1951 agreed to the creation of a “Supranational army” by a 
gradual supercession of the national armies, and also by involving the West 
German forces. 
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and the prospect of peace there has receded. In Europe, 
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the constitution of a European army.® The U.K., after 
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-7. On 27 November, the U.N. and the Communist forces agreed on a 
ceasefire line if armistice was signed within 30 days. But despite an extension 
of this time-limit, both sides failed to come to any decision in regard to the 
exchange of prisoners, repairs of air-fields during armistice, and the 
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implications.^ On the future of Germany, one might say that 
the issue of war and peace depends. To some extent, the same 
argument applies to the rearmament of Japan in the Far East. 

10. The international situation has been powerfully affected by 
the developments in the Middle East, more particularly in Iran^^ 
and Egypt.^^ In both places there is an impasse. Apart from the 
merits of the questions that have arisen, the significance of 
the Middle East today lies in the growth of an intense 
nationalism. This has upset many of the calculations of the 
Great Powers, more particularly in regard to Middle Eastern 
defence. The U.S.S.R. are obviously pleased at the turn 
events have taken in the Middle East, for this weakens their 
adversaries. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom is at 
present in Washington to discuss all these various problems. 


9. On 11 August 1950, the Council of Europe adopted a resolution, 
suggested by Winston Churchill, for setting up of a European army. On 28 
November 1951, the British representative to the Council of Europe stated 
that Britain could never envisage participation in a European federation on 
account of its vital interests in other regions of the world but added that a 
European anny would be a very important contribution. 

10. On 3 January 1952, Iran refused to accept the World Bank proposals 
for reviving the Abadan refinery which was closed in 1951. 

11. Following the abrogation by Egypt of the Anglo- Egyptian Treaty (1936) 
on the Suez Canal zone, and of the Sudan Condominium Agreement (1899) 
on 15 October 1951. there were widespread riots and attacks on British forces 
in Suez leading to imposition of martial law by the Egyptian Government and 
reinforcement of British troops in the Suez Canal zone. The British 
Government insisted on the settlement of the future of Sudan on the basis of a 
plebiscite and refused to withdraw her troops from the Suez Canal zone. 

12. On 13 October 1951, the United States, Britain, France and Turkey 
proposed a Middle East defence plan to Egypt, which envisaged setting up of 
a new Allied Middle East Command with Egypt as equal partner. The 
Command was to supercede the Anglo- Egyptian Treaty of 1936 by handing 
over the Suez Canal zone tc the Allied Command with Egyptian participation . 
The Plan was rejected by Egypt on 14 October 1951 . 

. 13. Churchill visited the United States and Canada from 5 to 27 January 
1952. 
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II. Dr. Graham has presented his report on Kashmir.^^ This 
report does not take us very much further. It is, more or less, a 
factual report, though certain new suggestions are put forward 
by Dr. Graham which do not appear to us to be in line with the 
previous decisions of the U.N. Commission or what we agreed 
to. This will come up before the Security Council about the 
middle of this month when Dr. Graham is expected to make a 
statement. Further discussion is likely to take place about the 
end of January. Meanwhile, the Pakistan press is again 
indulging in some wild talk about Kashmir.^^ The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan has also hinted that the Security Council 
should impose some solution I thought it desirable to make it 
perfectly clear that we could not agree to any imposition. 

12. The U.N. General Assembly has been meeting in Paris. 
Among other questions discussed has been the South African 
Indian question.^® This has become a hardy annual. Each time 
the General Assembly criticizes the South African attitude and 
proposes some further consultation. The Union Government of 

14. The report submitted to the U.N. on 19 December 1951 regretted that 
India and Pakistan had .failed to reach an agreement on demilitarization. 
Graham suggested new proposals which extended the date of depiilitarization 
and appointment of the Plebiscite Administrator to 15 July 1952, and 
retention of minimum forces on both sides. 

15. On 28 December 1951, commenting about Kashmir^ wrote that 

“Pakistan’s patience has a limit and that limit has been reached.” 

16. Addressing a public meeting at Lahore on 25 December 1951, Khwaja 
Nazimuddin said, “Pakistan demands that the Security Council should use its 
powers and direct India to withdraw her forces from Kashmir. It should then 
arrange to hold a fair and impartial plebiscite under its auspices.” 

1^^. Nehru declared on 27 December at Rajahmundry that “if the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan or the Prime Minister of any country in the world thinks 
that anything is going to be imposed upon India in regard to Kashmir he is 
very much mistaken... We will stand no nonsense or bullying from any 
country in the world because we know we are right.” 

18. On 5 January 1952, the U.N. Special ‘Ad-Hoc’ Political Committee 
passed a resolution setting up a three-man commission to help India, Pakistan 
and South Africa to settle their differences over the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. South Africa was also asked to suspend implementation of 
Group Areas Act pending conclusion of the negotiations. 
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South Africa, however, pursues its determined policy of racial 
discrimination in this matter as in others, regardless of the 
U.N.’s advice or directives. The South African Indian 
question becomes a part of the much larger issue of racial 
discrimination. There may be no quick or easy solution of this, 
but it is one of the most explosive and far-reaching issues of our 
times, because the whole of the continent of Africa is involved 
in this wider issue of racial discrimination. Delay in finding a 
solution makes the disease worse. It will be a bad day for all if a 
racial explosion takes place on a big scale in Africa. We have 
seen the consequences of delay in Iran and Egypt. These 
consequences may well be much worse in Africa. 

13. In East Africa, the Government of the day, which is 
dominated by the European planter element, has passed a law 
bringing in separate communal electorates.^^ This has been 
done in the face of persistent and heated opposition on the part 
of Indians there, who have had enough experience of this 
discredited system of separate electorates. It is clear that this is 
meant to weaken various popular elements in East Africa and 
to make it easier for the European planters to hold on to their 
special interests and position. 

14. As I am writing to you, we are having informal 
consultations with the Prime Minister and some other Ministers 
of Nepal, who have come to Delhi for this purpose. The 
Government of Nepal had expressed a desire that our foreign 
and defence policies should be closely coordinated; We entirely 
agree with this proposal and the only question that arises is how 
to give effect to it. The Prime Minister of Nepal now is Shri 
Maitrika Prasad Koirala, President of the Nepali Congress. His 
assumption of the office of Prime Minister marks a further and 
important step in the democratization of Nepal. It may be 

19. On 20 December 1952, the Kenyan Legislative Council passed a bill 
providing for separate electoral rolls for Muslim and non-Muslim Asians 
despite opposirion from the non-Muslim Asians. Arabs ancKAfrican members 
of the Council. 

20. From 6 to 9 January 1952. 
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called the end of the first phase. The next phase should be the 
election of the Constituent Assembly and thus the completion 
of the political revolution in Nepal. It is worth remembering 
that these far-reaching and revolutionary changes in Nepal 
have taken place without much conflict or trouble. This has 
been largely due to the friendly co-operation between the 
Governments of Nepal and India. 

15. A meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers is 
taking place in London soon.^^ This will discuss the grave 
economic situation that has arisen more especially in the United 
Kingdom. The programmes of rearmament on a big scale are 
making their effect felt and depressing the economy of the 
countries concerned. Our Finance Minister is unable to attend 
this conference because of the elections. We have, however, 
sent a strong team, on an official basis, to this conference. It is 
possible that our Finance Minister might have to go to London 
some time next month to discuss special points as between India 
and the U.K. 

22 

16. A treaty of friendship with Turkey has been signed. 

17. Shri B.N. Rau, who has carried on his work as India’s 
representative in the U.N. with such distinction, has now been 
elected a Member of the International Court of Justice. This is 
a well-deserved honour, but it deprives us of his services in the 
U.N. Our Ambassador in Washington, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
resigned from her post in order to stand as a candidate in the 
elections that are taking place in India. 

18. You will have noticed that the Government of India has 
signed contracts with some foreign oil companies for the setting 

21. The conference met from 15 to 21 January 1952 to consider ways of 
resolving the crisis in the sterling area because of the rapid reduction in the 
gold and dollar reserves. 

22. The treaty, signed in Ankara on 14 December 1951, referred to the 
maintenance of diplomatic and consular relations, reciprocity in rights ^^ven 
to nationals of each country, settlement of all disputes through diplomatic 
channels, and strengthening of cultural ties. 
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up of oil refineries in India. Some people have criticized these 

^ . 24 

contracts without knowing all the facts. It is true that this is 
rather a special contract and we should not like to repeat this. 
We have to buy petrol, as we have not got enough of it in India. 
If we cannot produce oil in the country, it must come from 
abroad. We have not the resources in trained men or money to 
build up refineries in various parts of India. The new 
agreement will give us these refineries and will thus mean a 
definite advantage to us both financially and in terms of 
availability of an article of great importance in the modern 
world. 

19. The Ford Foundation of America have offered us a sum of 
money^^ which is to be utilized in developing fifty rural centres 
in India more or less on the lines of Etawah.^^ 

20. Two days ago I signed an agreement " with the U.S. 
Government, which will result in a contribution, which may be 
considered a grant, of fifty million dollars for the development 


23. On 30 November and 16 December 1951, the Government of India 
signed contracts with the Standard Vacuum Oil and the Burmah Shell 
Companies to set up refineries at Bombay. According to the agreements, the 
Companies were required to open Indian branches in India for operation and 
offer 25% of the capital to Indian investors in the form of preference stock. 
While the Indian Government assured that the Companies would not be 
acquired for 25 years and would be exempt from Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act, the Companies assured employment and training of 
adequate number of Indians. 

24. Asoka Mehta, in a statement on 3 December 1951, alleged that Nehru 
had entered into contracts with interests against whom Mossadeq was 
fighting. These interests had “through a rate war driven two Indian-owned 
companies to the wall. And now a long-term monopoly is assured to them." 

25. On 22 January, an agreement was signed between the Indian 
Government and the Ford Foundation, providing for financial assistance of 
Rs. 95 lakhs by the Foundation for a programme of rural extension services. 

26. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1 , p.402. 

27. Under the agreement, signed on 5 January, the United States was to 
contribute $ 50 million by 30 June 1952 to form an Indo- American Technical 
Co-operation Fund to be used for accelerating the work on development 
projects, especially community development schemes. 
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of townships and rural areas, in particular, places like Nilokherf® 
and Etawah. I attach great importance to these experiments 
which have already justified themselves fully. If we could 
spread them all over India, it would be a great thing, not only 
from the point of view of food production, etc., but because it 
will build up integrated communities. 

21. Your Government must immediately consider the 
selection of some suitable sites for the building up of such 
townships or rural areas. Our Planning Commission will 
address you on this subject and I hope you will give early 
attention to their request. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. A rehabilitation scheme for displaced persons from West Pakistan was 
started in 1948 at Nilokheri near Kurukshetra, 110 kms from New Delhi. 
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New Delhi 
22 January, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I wrote to you yesterday.^ I should like to make it clear that no 
step should be taken in any State, as a result of the elections, 
without full consultation with us. This will apply both to such 
States as are likely to have a majority and support of the present 
regime and those who may not have such a majority. In either 
event, full consideration and consultation with us must precede 
any step taken. This will apply to the formation of Ministries as 
well as to resignations. 

Perhaps this letter is unnecessary; but I am particularly 
anxious that none of our State Governments should act in 
haste. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
1. See ante, item 69. 
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New Delhi 
21 January, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, * 

I should be grateful if you could send me a full appreciation of 
the recent elections in your State. This appreciation should not 
only deal with the elections but also with the position arising 
from them and what your suggestions and advice are about 
future developments. I shall be grateful to have these by the 
end of this month. I know that in some States, elections will not 
be complete by then. Naturally, in such cases, your reply will 
be provisional. 

Please also deal with the question of the formation of the 
second chamber and what suggestions you have to make in 
regard to it. 

You may, if you like, send me a provisional reply by the end 
of this month, to be followed up by a full reply a few days later 
when more results are available. 

Please let me know the earliest possible date when the new 
Assembly can meet in your State. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


'A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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New Delhi 
22 January, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I wrote to you yesterday.^ I should like to make it clear that no 
step should be taken in any State, as a result of the elections, 
without full consultation with us. This will apply both to such 
States as are likely to have a majority and support of the present 
regime and those who may not have such a majority. In either 
event, full consideration and consultation with us must precede 
any step taken. This will apply to the formation of Ministries as 
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haste. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
1. See ante, item 69. 
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New Delhi 
31 January, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I have at last finished my tours. Just a week ago I returned to 
Delhi and since then I have been trying to return to what is 
more or less my normal life here. Perhaps normal is hardly the 
right word to use, because there is no normality in these days 
for a person who holds a responsible position in the State. Much 
less can there be any normality during and after general 
elections. Having more or less passed through the stormy 
weather of the elections, we have to face the after-effects and 
the consequences and that is no easy business. Already many 
headaches loom in the distance. 

2. The general elections were, by and large, a leap in the 
dark. Nobody could prophesy the result of an appeal to a new 
and vast electorate. There were no precedents or measuring 
rods available and any attempt at prophecy could not be much 
more than guess work. The Congress had some advantages and 
many grave disadvantages. The advantages were 
obvious some kind of an organization, tradition and its past 
record. Even these advantages had their countervailing 
disadvantages, because tradition and past prestige gave rise to 
an easy optimism; the organization became loose and 
complacent; and the past record included also the past hopes 
and aspirations which became a standard to judge the more 
recent record. 

3. f'here were also positive disadvantages, the obvious one 
being the close association with the governmental structure and 
the inevitable dissatisfaction with a Government in office for a 
number of years of economic stress and hardship. It was easy 
for any opposing party to lay stress on these hardships and 
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difficulties and practically to confine its programme and 
propaganda to one of condemnation of the Congress. Of 
course, errors and mistakes had been committed by the 
Congress and the Governments. These were exaggerated and 
the achievepients of Government were conveniently ignored. 
Indeed, some of the propaganda against the Congress and the 
Governments made them appear to be monsters of evil. 

4. The last five years had let loose many forces. There were 
those represented vaguely by different kinds of so-called leftists 
who laid stress on far-reaching economic changes. There were 
also strong communal elements among the Hindus and the 
Sikhs and others, and a growth of casteism in our politics. 
Relatively small constituencies encouraged an appeal to a 
dominant caste in that area. These were general 
considerations. More specifically certain State Governments 
had become very unpopular, as subsequent events showed. As I 
write this, elections are not over yet and many results have still 
to come. It would be foolish therefore for me to sit in judgment 
on them or to draw conclusions without adequate data. There 
have already been many surprises in these elections^ and there 
might well be more surprises in store for us. Nevertheless, a 
certain picture has emerged all over India and we are justified . 
in coming to some provisional conclusions. 

5. Broadly speaking, the Congress stood as a kind of 
progressive centre party pledged to economic changes but 
cautious in its approach. On the one side, there were the 
communal parties which were socially reactionary. There were 
also parties which definitely represented social conservatism 
like ih^jagirdars, zamindars and in some places big capital. On 
the other side, there were the so-called leftists of various shades 
and grades from Socialists to Communists. There were, of 

1. Some prominent members of the Congress and other parties were 
defeated in the elections. 

2. While the Congress was leading as the largest single party in all the 
States, it was strongly opposed in Madras by the K.M.P.P., the Socialists, the 
Communists and their allies; in Orissa, by the Ganatantra Parishad; by the 
Akali party in Pepsu; Independents and local parties in Rajasthan; and by the 
Communists and their allies and the Socialists and the Independents in 
Travancore-Cochin. 
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course, other groups too, such as the K.M.P.P. But it would 
require a very wise man indeed to say where exactly the 
K.M.P.P. was or if it was anywhere at all, because while 
vehemently anti-Congress, it was otherwise all things to all men 
and made alliances indiscriminately with other groups. 

6. The Congress by tradition and historic necessity stood for 
the unity of the country, anti-communalism and fought against 
disintegrating tendencies. It is true that evils had crept into it 
and even some elements of communalism were to be seen 
within its ranks. It had also developed, as large political parties 
are apt to do, a certain boss-type of local politics. This had 
discouraged the development of local leadership and thus 
greatly lessened its contact with the people. In the elections, 
however, it stood four-square for unity and against 
communalism. On the whole, it can be said that it achieved 
success in this respect and communal parties fared badly 
against it. A significant fact was that the leftist parties seldom 
directly opposed communalism and indeed called it a bogey 
which hardly existed. That seemed to me a complete 
misreading of the situation. It has been only the vigorous 
opposition of the Congress to communalism during these 
elections that has checked the latter’s growth. Where 
communalism has succeeded, it has generally done so with the 
help of xhejagirdars and like elements. 

7. Another feature of communalism, however, sometimes 
masquerading under a leftist guise, has undoubtedly come 
more to the front, especially in the south. This is voting on caste 
lines 

8. One rather significant feature of the elections has been the 
permutations and combinations of various parties opposed to 


3. For example, the Vanniya community in South Arcot supported the 
Tamilnad Toilers Party which fought elections with the Communist Party as 
part of the united front. 
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the Congress. There was not much principle involved in this; 
indeed, principles were often sacrificed. Thus the Congress 
fought on all fronts and sometimes even within itself. Keeping 
in view these circumstances, the success of the Congress, except 
in south India, has been rather remarkable. 

9. Undoubtedly in south India the Congress has largely 
failed,^ although it is still the biggest single party in any State 
there. There are a multitude of reasons for this failure in the 
south, but I think in the main they are four: dissatisfaction with 
the existing State Governments; the food shortages and 
specially the lack of rice; disintegration of the Congress 
organization; and caste groupings. It is significant that leftist 
parties often took full advantage of these caste groupings, 
especially in Assembly elections. 

10. These are some odd considerations and I could write 
much more on this subject. But the major fact is that in spite of 
the notable success of the Congress in many parts of the 
country, its failure in the south has great significance. It is 
something which encourages a certain inherent disintegrating 
tendency in the country against which the Congress has fought 
throughout its long career. Also it is clear evidence of 
dissatisfaction with the Congress on the ground that it has not 
been able to meet adequately the challenge of economic 
conditions. That feeling, I think, is widespread, though it was 
more concentrated in the south. Perhaps the south has also 
experienced the feeling that it was rather ignored by the north 
and that the north did not pay enough attention to its 
problems. 


4. For example, there was an alliance between the Jan Sangh and the Akali 
Party in the Punjab, Pepsu and Delhi; between the Communists, the 
K.M.P.P. , the Dravida Kazhagam and other regional parties in Madras and 
Travancore-Cochin; and between the K.M.P.P. ' and the Socialists in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

5. The Congress won 146 out of 375 seats in Madras, 93 out of 175 in 
Hyderabad, and 44 out of 108 in Travancore-Cochin. 
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1 1 . Another significant feature of these elections has been the 
success in socially backward areas, like Rajasthan, of the 
jagirdari element/' Old rulers and their numerous relatives 
have stood as candidates, usually supported by the Hindu 
communal organizations, and it has become evident that they 
still have considerable prestige in their own states. The 
Governments of those states had effectively alienated these 
ruling classes and, at the same time, had not gone far enough to 
win over the peasantry who were still afraid of their feudal lords 
and influenced by the glamour of royalty. It was no small 
matter when the ex-ruler, and even more so his wife, went 
canvassing or making personal appeals for votes. There is liule 
doubt that many of these rulers and their supporters aimed at 
some kind of united effort to get back their lost privileges or to 
re-establish themselves in some other way. In particular, there 
was opposition to the abolition of the jagirdari system. 

12. The failure of the Socialist Party in these elections is also 
another significant feature. They have shown a peculiar 
capacity for misjudging a situation and for living in an unreal 
world of dreams. Their policies are often adventurist and did 
not carry weight. They lacked ballast very much. Communists, 
on the other hand, concentrated on local troubles, and were 
usually able organizers. They did not indulge in tall talk like the 
Socialists and showed a certain practical sense in their 
immediate approach although no doubt their distant approach 
was probably very different. 

13. You will forgive me for these odd reflections on the 
elections. Purely from the organizational point of view, they 
have been a tremendous success and, contrary to expectation. 


6. In Rajasthan, jagirdars and former rulers contesting either as 
Indepenaents or as the Jan Sangh, Ram Rajya Parishad and Hindu 
Mahasabha candidates secured 62 seats in the Rajasthan Assembly. 

7. The Rajasthan Government had in November 1951 announced the 
abolition of the jagirdari system in the State through the “Land Reforms and 
Resumption of Jagir-s^ Bill”, which became law from 18 February 1952. 
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ofl nf I' Deac't'fnHy and without any major trouble. 
,hey have on the whole, there has 

m anil - very of voting. That achievement itself is 
been officials or non-officials, who were in 

elecmnue has also shown a very great deal of 
J^'^Le and has exercised its judgment. Voting has been 
many places and a particularly pleasing feature has 

^""e 'elections has produced a peculiar mHange in some States 
Tih Xely even tenor of political life in India is likely to 
re giavely ^uJbe^^ Any number of problems are appearing 
on L horizon and will soon be upon us. 

la Political life in India has been concentrated on these 
f' • rlurinl the last two or three months. People will now 

wrn artw no means over. Even she general elecrions for 

le House of the People and the State Assemblies will not be 
the House ot tne February. Elections for the 

nnd'Samber will then follow and last of all the election of 
"denT All this will take US to the latter part of April. 

15 Meanwhile, while we were engrossed in our 

world has gone on and not solved any of 

indeed added to them. In Korea the f ™' ^ 

and armistice have not made much prop ^ President of 
Minister, Mr, Winston Churchill, has visited he Pmsiden. o 

the U S A and made brave speeches there which, for a tneir 
eloquence, are disquieting and rather tend to emphasize 


11 1 91 ^ 635 th^* number of those who cast 

8. Out of the total electorate ot 173,Zio,030. uic 

their votes was 88,612,171. ^ February 

9 The Chief Election Commissioner informed the 
that women had voted in greater number than men tn the elections. 
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prospect of and the preparation for war.^^^ In Iran, there is a 
c'omplete deadlock. In Egypt, there has been a violent flare 
up.’'^ In Tunisia, we are witnessing a repetition of the old conflict 
between a nationalist movement and a dominant colonial 
system. 

16. The Kashmir issue is again before the Security Council 
and is probably being argued even as I write this. Probably 
nothing new will happen there and Dr. Graham is likely to be 
given some more time.^"^ There has been a good deal of 
excitement about the so-called Devers Plan which Dr. 
Graham released recently. The Devers’ Plan which we knew 
and which had been given to our representatives, was 
something very different from this new edition of it. We have 


10. Speaking at the joint session of the U.S. Congress on 17 January 1952, 
Churchill warned that if the Korean truce once signed was broken, the answer 
of the United Kingdom and the United States would be "blunt, resolute and 
effective." He added that the "... rearmament of the U.S. A., the 
Commonwealth and the British Empire and United Europe had already 
altered the balance of world power and might avoid the danger of a third 
world war." 

11. See a7Ue, p. .540. 

12. On 19 January, following armed attacks on the British forces by 
members of the National Liberation Army, the British forces occupied Kafr 
Abdou, Tel el Kabir, el Hamada and Ismailia. 

13. The nationalist movement led by the neo-Destour Party under Habib 
Bourguiba organized a strike on "Tunis l)ay’(l February); there was violence 
and arrests by the French forces. 

14. On 31 March, the Security Council asked Graham to continue his 
efforts and report back by the end of March 1952. 

15. General Jacob L. Devers (1887-1979). U.S. General; military adviser to 
Graham. 

16. The Devers’ plan circulated at the United Nations on 21 January 1952 
provided for stationing of 10,000 troops and Gilgit scouts on the Pakistan side 
and 14,000 troops on the Indian side after the withdrawal of forces by both 
India and Pakistan from Kashmir. 

17. The plan circulated by Devers among the Indian representatives on 29 
November 1951 had envisaged stationing of 21,000 Indian troops exclusive of 
6,000 members of state militia on the Indian side, and 7,600 troops including 
both regular Pakistani troops and the civilian armed forces on the Pakistan 
side of the border. The plan made no mention of the Gilgit scouts. 
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made this perfectly clear. We can never accept this new 
version. 

17. In Nepal, there was a sudden crisis when a group of the 
Raksha Dal^^ in Kathmandu suddenly rebelled and actually 
took possession of the headquarters of Government and many 
strategic points. Fortunately, this revolt fizzled out and the 
Government regained control soon. But the notorious Dr. 
K.I.Singh^^ escaped with a band of men, fully armed, and is at 
present roaming about. He might give trouble. Otherwise too 
there are some disquieting features in the Nepal situation and 
certain elements exploit them. During the recent visit of the 
Prime Minister of Nepal to Delhi, we had long talks and it was 
agreed that the defence and foreign policies of the two 
countries should be closely co-ordinated. We also hope to help 
Nepal in its development schemes by means of loans or 
otherwise. 

18. There is one matter to which I should like to draw your 
special attention. We have talked a good deal about planning 
and there is the draft Five Year Plan which I hope will be 
finalized and improved in the process, by April. But all 
planning on a national scale depends on two important factors. 
One is public understanding and co-operation and the other is 
accurate data and statistics. I am afraid our statistics are still 
not only inadequate but even incorrect. We have to overhaul 

18. On 23 January 1952. 

19. A volunteer force of the Nepali National Congress formed in December 
1950 and known as Mukti Sena, was renamed as Raksha Dal after the Nepali 
Congress came to power and was allowed to function along with the regular 
Nepalese Army. 

20. On 22 January, the Raksha Dal captured the Government Secretariat 
and several other strategic points in Kathmandu, but the coup bid was foiled 
the next day. 

21. (b. 1906). Joined the Nepali Congress during Second World War; led 
army revolt against the Rana regime, 1950; led coup dV/af attempt, January 
1952, fled to Beijing after failure of coup but returned to Nepal. August 1955; 
organized United Democratic Party, 1956; Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign and Home Affairs, July-November 1957. 
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this whole statistical apparatus of ours. There is, at present, a 
complete lack of co-ordination in it and there is no scrutiny 
worth the name. The first thing to do is to co-ordinate all 
branches of statistical work whether in the States or in the 
different Ministries of the Government of India and thus 
prevent overlapping and wastage. The second thing is to have 
an independent scrutiny of statistical data. Statistics, like audit, 
must be independent in order to be effective and yield proper 
results. We have to take this matter up soon and perhaps I shall 
address you in greater detail about it later. 

19. I have already informed you in my last letter about the 
agreement we have signed with the U.S. Government under 
which a contribution of fifty million dollars will be made to us 
for the development of townships in rural areas. The Planning 
Commission has addressed a letter to all State Governments on 
this subject and invited their proposals immediately. The 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research also addressed, 
sometime ago, some State Governments about the opening of 
agricultural extension training centres to be financed from 
funds made available by the Ford Foundation. These latter 
projects of agricultural extension might well merge in the larger 
rural-cum-urban community projects under the U.S, Technical 
Co-operation Plan. I would urge you to take early decisions in 
these matters and to select suitable sites for the community 
projects. Delay in selecting the sites in time may even lead to 
the loss of one crop season so far as the agricultural extension 
programme is concerned. I have already told you of the great 
importance I attach to these community projects and I would 
invite your Government’s very special attention to them. 

20. Parliament, as you know, is meeting on the 5th of 
February. This will be the last session of this dying Parliament. 


22. see ante, p. 544. 
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It cannot be a very exciting session because controversial 
measures have to be avoided. But there will be excitement 
enough outside Parliament, as a result of the elections. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
10 February, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

As the Congress Party has already got a considerable majority 
in your State or is likely to get one the question of electing a 
leader and subsequently of forming a Ministry will arise soon. 
Probably in a number of our States there will be no difficulty at 
all about electing the leader. In any event it is highly desirable 
that this should be done as far as possible with unanimity. 
Whatever discussions are to take place should be conducted in 
private previously; the final decision at a Party meeting 
unanimously or nearly so. It is not desirable to give an 
exhibition of group voting. Where there is any difficulty I 
would be glad to help. 

In regard to the formation of Ministries, no doubt, care will 
have to be taken. We have to balance experienced hands with 
fresh blood. Both are necessary. Merely a repetition of old 
Ministries even where this is possible, is not desirable and 
produces a feeling of staleness. As a matter of fact, a number of 
old Ministers have been defeated at the polls. I think it may be 
justly assumed that they were unpopular, whatever their other 
virtues might have been. Unpopularity should always be borne 
in mind in appointing any one as a Minister. Apart from this, it 
does seem to be necessary that some younger people should be 
given a chance. 

You will, I hope, keep me in touch with developments. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

*A special letter addressed to the Chief Ministers of Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Bihar, Saurashtra and Assam. 
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Camp:Ranikhet 
18 February, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 


I am writing this letter to you from Ranikhet in the Kumaon 
Hills of Uttar Pradesh. I have come here ostensibly for election 
purposes, because elections were delayed in these mountain 
areas on account of the winter. They are now taking place and 
will be over within three or four days. This will be the last of the 
general elections.^ 


2. But, perhaps, the real reason for my coming here was the 
urge to see the mountains and the snow peaks again. After my 
hectic travelling about all over India and many troublesome 
days in Delhi, I felt the need for the cold air of the mountains 
and the sight of the snows. So, I came here for three days. Two 
of these were partly spent in meetings in various places in these 
mountain regions and partly in inspecting a fine enterprise of 
the U.P. Government at the foot of the mountains. This was in 
the Terai near Bareilly. The Term was a jungle and marshy 
land exceedingly unhealthy and full of malaria. A large area 
has now been separated, cleaned up and has become a big 
State farm with fine fields, orchards, dairies, etc. The yield of 
this land is much greater than of land elsewhere. New villages 
have grown up and malaria has been completely put an end to 
in this entire area. Indeed, the first step that was taken was to 
put an end to malaria. It was only after that that other work 
could follow. This whole venture, called the Nainital I'erai 
Reclamation and Colonization Scheme, is one of those bright 


1. The first general elections ended on 21 February 1952. 

2. The scheme was started in 1949 to settle ex-servicemen, displaced 
persons and landless cultivators on the fertile teraf land. By 1952, 35,000 acres 
of land had been reclaimed and 2,000 families settled in 16 villages. Of these 
1,000 acres of land was brought under a central state farm, inaugurated by 
Nehru on 16 February 1952. 
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spots in India which hearten and encourage us. When I went 
there, I performed the opening ceremony of a new hospital.^ 
The contrast between this reclaimed land and the original 
Teraf jungle is remarkable. 

3. As I motored up to Ranikhet, and subsequently to Almora, 
my mind went back to the time when I last passed this way. 
This was six years and eight months ago in June 1945, when I 
was released from Almora jail after nearly three years of prison 
most of which had been spent in Ahmednagar."^ These six years 
and more have been full of major changes and big events in 
India; they have brought to us success as well as the lack of it, 
and they have brought many burdens also. But sitting here and 
gazing at the magnificent snow-range, with Nanda Devi and 
Trishul standing out proudly and dominating it, I felt at peace, 
or almost so, because there could be no complete forgetting of 
the difficulties that encompass us. 

4. This district of Almora has long attracted adventurous 
Europeans. Missions of various kinds are spread out all over the 
place. These include Christian missions, as well as Hindu 
missions. Swami Vivekananda was here for some time and 
there is a flourishing Ramakrishna^ Mission at present.^ There 
are other Hindu missions, especially of the Vaishnavite variety. 
A number of Europeans are attached to these Hindu missions, 
and some Europeans live separately the simple life of a Hindu 
recluse. There are Englishmen among them and Americans 
and Danes and, perhaps, others. One of them is a very eminent 


3. At Rucirapur on 16 February 1952. 

4. Nehru was arrested in Bombay on 9 August 1942 alongwith the other 
members of the Congress Working Committee and interned in Ahmednagar 
Fort. He was transferred to Bareilly jail on 28 March 1945 and after ten weeks 
was sent to Almora jail on 10 June and released from there after five days. 

5. (1863-1902). Disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa. 

6. Ramakrishna Parmahansa (1834-1886). Spiritual leader. 

7. Popularly known as Advaita Ashram. It is situated at Mayavati near 
Almora. 
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surgeon ^ who used to be a member of the Indian Medical 
Service but suddenly gave it up and became some kind of a 
sanyasi here. I here is an eminent American painter'^ also who is 
practically a Buddhist and has written a life of the Buddha. A 
young Englishman/® who used to be a professor, has gained the 
reputation of being a great yogi. 

5. This is one side of the picture. There is another side also. 
There appears to be a strong urge for some missions to establish 
themselves on the Tibet road and, indeed, as near the Tibet 
border as possible. It must be remembered that Aimora district 
borders Tibet. The frontier is a little more than eighty m.iles 
from where I sit, but it takes a week’s journey by foot-path and 
bridle road to cover those eighty odd miles. It is strange, or 
perhaps not very strange, for some missions to feel so attracted 
to the border of Tibet, which has lately become very interesting 
for us also. For some distance on this side of the border, there is 
what is called an inner line which foreigners are not supposed to 
cross without permission. I fear, however, that this rule has not 
been strictly enforced in the past. 

6. The elections are over at last, or nearly so, and we have 
now t© face the results that flow from them. Like much else in 
life, these results are mixed and while some people rejoice at 
them, others are full of apprehensions. Undoubtedly, difficult 
situations might be created in some States and in all there will 
be some change. I see no reason for alarm, though there is 
plenty of reason for us to be wide awake and watchful. 


8. Major .Robert Dudley Alexander (d. 1957). Served in Indian Medical 
Service, 1928-38; joined the ashram at Mirtoia, Aimora; later took the name of 
Sri H arid a.s. 

9. Earl H. Brewster (d. 1958). American painter who settled in Aimora in 

1935 with his wife, Achshah, also a painter; author of The Life of Gotama 
the Buddha (1926). " 

10. Ronald Nixon (d. 1965). Professor of English at Lucknow and Banaras 
Universities, settled in an ashram at xMirtola. Aimora, and took the name of 
Krishna Prem; author of Initiation into Yoga, The Yoga of the Bhagavad 
Gita, and The Yoga of the Kathopanishad. 
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spots in India which hearten and encourage us. When I went 
there, I performed the opening ceremony of a new hospital.^ 
The contrast between this reclaimed land and the original 
jungle is remarkable. 

3. As I motored up to Ranikhet, and subsequently to Almora, 
my mind went back to the time when I last passed this way. 
This was six years and eight months ago in June 1945, when I 
was released from Almora jail after nearly three years of prison 
most of which had been spent in Ahmednagar.'^ These six years 
and more have been full of major changes and big events in 
India; they have brought, to us success as well as the lack of it, 
and they have brought many burdens also. But sitting here and 
gazing at the magnificent snow-range, with Nanda Devi and 
Trishul standing out proudly and dominating it, I felt at peace, 
or almost so, because there could be no complete forgetting of 
the difficulties that encompass us. 

4. This district of Almora has long attracted adventurous 
Europeans. Missions of various kinds are spread out all over the 
place. These include Christian missions, as well as Hindu 
missions. Swami Vivekananda ‘ was here for some time and 
there is a flourishing Ramakrishna^ Mission at present.^ There 
are other Hindu missions, especially of the Vaishnavite variety. 
A number of Europeans are attached to these Hindu missions, 
and some Europeans live separately the simple life of a Hindu 
recluse. There are Englishmen among them and Americans 
and Danes and, perhaps, others. One of them is a very eminent 


3. At Rudrapur on 16 February 1952. 

4. Nehru was arrested in Bombay on 9 August 1942 alongwith the other 
members of the Congress Working Committee and interned in Ahmednagar 
Fort. He was transferred to Bareilly jail on 28 March 1945 and after ten weeks 
was sent to Almora jail on 10 June and released from there after five days. 

5. (1863-1902). Disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa, 

6. Ramakrishna Parmahansa (1834-1886). Spiritual leader. 

7. Popularly known as Advaita Ashram, it is situated at Mayavati near 
Almora. 
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surgeon ^ who used to be a member of the Indian Medical 
Service but suddenly gave it up and became some kind of a 
sanyasi here. I here is an eminent American painter'^ also who is 
practically a Buddhist and has written a life of the Buddha. A 
young Englishman, who used to be a professor, has gained the 
reputation of being a great yogi. 

5. This is one side of the picture. There is another side also. 
There appears to be a strong urge for some missions to establish 
themselves on the Tibet road and, indeed, as near the Tibet 
border as possible. It must be remembered that Almora district 
borders Tibet. The frontier is a little more than eighty m.iles 
from where I sit, but it takes a week’s journey by foot-path and 
bridle road to cover those eighty odd miles. It is strange, or 
perhaps not very strange, for some missions to feel so attracted 
to the border of Tibet, which has lately become very interesting 
for us also. For some distance on this side of the border, there is 
what is called an inner line which foreigners are not supposed to 
cross without permission. I fear, however, that this rule has not 
been strictly enforced in the past. 

6. The elections are over at last, or nearly so, and we have 
now t© face the results that flow from them. Like much else in 
life, these results are mixed and while some people rejoice at 
them, others are full of apprehensions. Undoubtedly, difficult 
situations might be created in some States and in all there will 
be some change. I see no reason for alarm, though there is 
plenty of reason for us to be wide awake and watchful. 


8. Major .Robert Dudley Alexander (d. 1957). Served in Indian Medical 
Service, 1928-38; joined the ashram at Mirtola, Almora: later took the name of 
SriHaridas. 

9. Earl H. Brewster (d. 1958). American painter who settled in Almora in 
1935 with his wife, Achshah, also a painter; author of The Life of Gotarna 
the Buddha {inh). 

10. Ronald Nixon (d. 1965). Professor of English at Lucknow and Banaras 
Universities, settled in an ashram at Mirtola. Almora, and took the name of 
Krishna Prem; author of Initiation into Yoga, The Yoga of the Bhagavad 
Gita, and The Yoga of the Kathopanishad. 
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7. One gooci result of the elections has been tliat it has shaken 
up the peo|:>le of India. interest taken in these elections all 
ov(T the country has been very good. Oddly enough, the 
interest has been somewhat greater in rural areas than in the 
cities, and even the percentage of voters has usually been 
greater in rural areas. I think that the average percentage 
works out to over 50. As a matter of fact far more |)eople went 
to the polling booths than these figures indicate. But because 
their names were not correctly inscribed in the electoral roll, or, 
because they could not wait long enough till their turn came, 
they could not vote. It was interesting to observe also that where 
there was a re-poll, a larger number voted. Probably, this was 
due to the initial shyness of the voter vanishing off. It may be 
that at a subsequent election a much larger number will vote. 

8. The elections compelled candidates and their supporters to 
visit every village. It was a tremendous task of political 
education. Many people talk superiorly of the ignorance of the 
illiterate voter and even suggest that he is not worthy of the 
vote. My own experience has been, and this has been supported 
by many others, that the so-called illiterate voter showed 
greater civic sense than most people of the towns. 

9. I have been trying to impress upon people the lessons of 
these elections and the principal lesson is to keep close contact 
with our people, to explain to them the problems we have to 
face and what we are trying to do, and to know from them what 
their difficulties and viewpoints are. When dealt with in this 
friendly and adult manner, their response is intelligent and 
good. 

10. Our politics, ever since the attainment of independence, 
have been in a somewhat fluid or even nebulous stage. These 
elections have now given them some shape and we sec now real 
problems emerging. The Socialists have failed in the past and 
they failed in these elections also because of their lack of reality. 

1 1 . Polling averaged 40 percent in towns and 60 percent in the villages. 
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Xhey cannot get out of the atmosphere of a college debating 
society. It is extraordinary how, with the earnest men they have 
and with their other opportunities, they have failed to make 
good. The Congress succeeded, where it did, to the extent it 
came in touch with real problems and with the people. 

11. In most of the States the Congress has got a clear overall 
majority and the problem that has to be faced there is the 
election of the leader and the formation of a Ministry. Oddly 
enough, too overwhelming a success brings its own difficulties 
and probably produces a sense of complacency; and yet 
nothing could be worse than any such sense of complacency. In 
three States, namely, Madras,^^ Rajasthan and Madhya 
Bharat, the Chief Ministers were defeated at the polls. In 
Travancore- Cochin, the Chief Minister^ survived but the 
dominant party did not fare well at the elections. These States, 
as well as Orissa, offer new problems. The defeated Ministers 
have as a rule resigned, but, inevitably, existing Governments 
have been asked to carry on till a new Government can come in. 
There was no other alternative open to us as there cannot be 
any gap period without a Government. Also, newly-elected 
persons, who are not in the old House, cannot be asked to 
undertake responsibility so long as the old House is carrying on. 


12. The Congress failed to get absolute majority only in Pepsu, Madras and 
Travancore-Cochin. 

13. P.S. Kumaraswamy Raja (1898-1957). Congressman from Madras; 
Minister for Public Works, Madras, 1937-39, and of Agriculture, 1946; Chief 
Minister of Madras, 1948-52; Governor of Orissa, 1954-56. 

14. Jai Narain Vyas. 

15. Takhatmal Jain (1895-1976). Chief Minister. Madhya Bharat, 1950-52 
and 1955-57. 

16. C. Kesavan (1891-1969). Took part in the State People’s Movement in 
Travancore and founder- member of Travancore State Congress; Chief 
Minister, 1951-52. 

17. In Orissa, the Congress won 68 out of 140 seats and secured the support 
of a few Independent members. 
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12. In Madras, the Governor^^ accepted these resignations,^^ 
except that of the Chief Minister, who had also been defeated, 
though by a very narrow margin. I'he Chief Minister, together 
with his surviving colleagues is now functioning in a Caretaker 
Ministry. Some people have criticized this as being an affront 
on democracy. I really fail to understand this criticism, and I 
think that we have acted quite rightly in this matter. Any other 
course would have been worse. 

13. There is a good deal of talk of President’s rule. If we are 
driven to it and circumstances indicate that there can be no 
stable Government, then we shall certainly recommend 
President’s rule and later elections. But it would not be right to 
impose President’s rule till all other avenues have been 
explored. 

14. Whatever the composition of a State Government might 
be, it is clear that they must not only remain in close touch with 
the people but should also develop policies and programmes 
which bring quick relief to the people. We have drawn up 
many fine and big schemes and they are innportant. But these 
fine schemes bear fruit after a considerable time. It has become 
urgent that we should take all necessary steps to lessen the 
distress of our people wherever this exists We can afford no 
longer to talk of a distant future. There is no time for that and 
people expect some relief at an early stage. Among the things 
that have to be pushed through as rapidly as possible is agrarian 
reform, i.e., putting an end to zanuiularis, /agwia etc. This 
is an urgent matter for every State to tackle. Unless we complete 
that process soon, we shall get into deeper waters. 

15. The outstanding event of the last fortnight has been the 
death of King George VI. I had occasion to meet King George 


18. K. Kukharsinghji Bhavsinghji, For b. fn. see Vol.l. p. 186. 

19. On 8 February 1952, the Governor a.sked the Ghief Ministei to continue 
as a Caretaker Government till the formation of a new Ministry. 

20. (1895-1952). He became King in 1937 and died on 6 February 1952. 


18 February, 1932 
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at least half a dozen times or more. He was a shy person and 
perhaps my previous reputation made him feel shyer still. But 
gradually that shyness wore off and he discussed with me many 
problems relating to India. He was obviously interested in 
India. The change-over to a Republic created a situation 
without parallel. He was personally concerned in this matter 
and took a great deal of interest in it. It was partly, at least, due 
to his desire to find a way out that an honourable way out was 
found without in the least affecting our independence or our 
republican status. 

16. As some doubts have arisen, I should like to make it clear 
that the death of King George VI does not make any difference 
to our association with the Comrnonwealth. You will remember 
how this association took place. When it was finally decided that 
we should become a Republic, i.e., when the Constituent 
Assembly so decided, I made a statement to that effect before 
the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London in April 1949.^^ In 
May 1949 the Constituent Assembly ratified that statement of 
mine and thus accepted membership of the Commonwealth for 
the Republic of India. We also accepted the King as the symbol 
of the free association of the independent member nations of 
the Commonwealth and, as such, the Head of the 
Commonwealth. It must be borne in mind that as a Republic 
we cease to owe any allegiance to the King. Indeed, he ceases to 
have any external authority over us of any kind whatever. 

17. Our association with the Commonwealth was novel and 
without precedent. Nevertheless, it has stood the test of these 
two and a half years. I am quite sure that the decision we 
reached was a right one. Some people criticize it still, but that 
must be on some vague sentimental ground which bias no force 
behind it. No one can point out a single act of commission or 
omission which we did against our own wishes or interests 
because of our membership of the Commonwealth. We have 


21. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol.l. p. 340. 

22. On 17 May 1949. See Letters to Chief Ministers, Vol. 1. p. 340. 
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functioned with complete independence and have often 
adopted a line different from that of other member nations of 
the Commonwealth; and yet we have remained on friendly 
terms with them except, of course, with the Union of South 
Africa. Our association with the Commonwealth has been a 
factor for peace in the world. 

18. Even as our present association is based on a resolution of 
the Constituent Assembly, it can be put an end to by a 
declaration of Parliament. There are no commitments on 
either side and nothing to bind us together against our wishes. 
Our Constitution and laws make no reference to the King. 
Under that Constitution the executive power of the Republic of 
India in regard to matters, internal and external, is vested in 
the President of India. The declaration ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly on the 17th May 1949 is in the nature of 
a treaty or an agreement between independent nations. Oddly 
enough, it is a treaty with no binding clauses and thus is better 
than the normal written treaty. This treaty or agreement does 
not cease to be operative by a change in the head of one of the 
States which is a party to the treaty. Such a change does not 
alter the person of the State which concluded the treaty. Thus, 
the death of the King makes no difference to that treaty or 
agreement and we continue to be members of the 
Commonwealth and recognize the new Queen Elizabeth as 
the head of that Commonwealth for the time being. I have 
d^alt with this matter at some length in order to remove any 
misunderstanding. 

19. There appears to be a fair chance of a ceasefire in 
Korea.^^ That is to be welcomed. But, unfortunately, this does 
not indicate any real improvement in the international 
situation although every little step in the right direction should 
be welcomed. The ceasefire will represent the pressure of 


23. (b.l926), Queen of England since 1952. 

24. The two sides came very near to an agreement on a truce followed by a 
political conference but the talks broke down. 
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circumstances on both sides, and not any change of heart. It 
may, o’f course, lead gradually to a lessening of tension. On 
both* sides the language continues to be minator)^ and rather 
threatening. It is even suggested that the Chinese Government 
should be officially informed that a breach of the ceasefire 
terms will lead to immediate action Such warning can only 
lead^ to tension and bitterness. It seems peculiarly uncalled for, 
because both the parties know well enough that a breach of the 
ceasefire will lead to serious results. Another very unfortunate 
recent happening, to which I think I referred in a previous 
letter, was Yoshida’s letter to Dulles about Japan 
recognizing the Formosa Government. Apart from the merits of 
such a step, and they are not at all obvious to me, the manner 
of doing it was most unfortunate and left an unhealthy taste. 

20. As you know, our Finance Minister has been to London^^ 
and a little before he went there was a conference there to" 
discuss what is called ‘the sterling area crisis’. Attempts were 
made in this conference to induce sterling countries to reduce 
their dollar imports and their general expenditure. So far as we 
are concerned, there was little room for much reduction as we 
have been making strenuous efforts in the past to stop all 
unnecessary imports. There is frequent reference to what is 


25. During the discussions in the General Assembly on 2 February^ 1952 on 
the Korean question, the Soviet delegate charged the United States of 
pressurizing the Assembly into postponing the discussion so that it would have 
a free hand for its “blood-thirsty business in Korea”; accused them of 
“planning to encompass not only Korea but the entire Far East”; and branded 
the U.N. negotiators as “maniacs and cannibals.” The British delegate 
warned the Communist countries to moderate their language and “lower the 
temperature of these public discussions.” 

26. There was speculation in the Western press that the United States and 
her allies were planning to make a joint statement on these lines. 

27. On 24 December 1951. Later, oi^ 31 January 1952, Prime Minister 
Yoshida designated a plenipotentiary of the Japanese Government to 
negotiate a bilateral treaty with Taiwan. It was signed on 28 April 1952. 

28.. John Foster Dulles (1888-1959). American lawyer; consultant to 
Secretary of State, 1950; Secretary of State, 1953-59. 

29. From 4 to 1 1 February 1952. 
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called ‘improvident spending’, meaning presumably 
expenditure on social services and the like. As a matter of fact, 
the economic crisis in the West has been caused principally by 
the new programmes of rearmament. Because of these, not 
only has expenditure gone up tremendously, but raw materials 
are being used in increasing measure for defence purposes. The 
result is a certain lowering of standards in the West to which, 
naturally, exception is taken. Thus this economic crisis is 
intimately connected with the cold war that is going on. We 
have kept out of this cold war, but we are naturally affected by 
its economic consequences. We try, however, to keep out of 
these entanglements as much as possible. 

21. The situation in Nepal continues to be unhealthy and is 
causing us some anxiety. Nothing special has happened there 
recently, but there is a lack of stability. Democracy has come 
there without the essential basis for it and we see a very, 
backward country trying to adapt itself to democratic 
procedures without the equipment for them. We are prepared 
to help, of course, but we are anxious at the same time not to 
interfere, 

22. As a result of the elections, Caretaker Governments have 
come into being in some of the States.^^’ In others very soon 
there will be new Ministries. I have already suggested that it 
would be desirable to have fresh blood in our new Ministries as 
far as possible. It must be remembered that every State 
Government, and for that matter the Central Government also, 
has to function in future in a mucli more speedy and wide 
awake manner than in th(‘ |)ast. I imagine that the most 
important portfolio in eacli Government will be that of the 
Development Minister. It is on tlie fulfilment of our schemes of 
development that judgement will be pronounced on our various 
Governments. These development schemes should not only be 
long-term ones, but such as bring results speedily. I have 
already told you that I attach the greatest importance to the 
community projects that are being considered now. 


30. In Madhya Bharat, Madras. Rajasthan and Travancore-Cochin. 
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23. There has been a good deal of scare- writing in the press 
about the food situation I think this has been much 
exaggerated. The situation is not satisfactory, but it is certainly 
not worse than last year. Indeed, it is better. The States 
naturally incline towards underestimating their production and 
hence one is led to imagine that the situation is very bad. But I 
am quite sure that the estimates of some of the States are very 
far from the truth, I have already written to you of the necessity 
for independent statistical surveys of production, and specially 
food production. This has become a matter of paramount 
importance. Otherwise, we cannot have any sound food policy 
or planning. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. For example, The Statesman (New Delhi) on 10 Februar>' wrote of the 
threat of famine in eastern U.P. 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you after a full month, that is, I have missed 
writing to you at the beginning of this month as I should have 
done. You will forgive me. 

2. We have finished with the general elections and we have 
now to go through the other processes of elections. It is 
extraordinary how much of one’s time and energy is taken up in 
a system of democracy by elections. Life appears to become a 
ceaseless round of elections with relatively brief intervals in 
between. Even the approach of elections casts a shadow on 
political affairs. It is well-known that a powerful factor in the 
international situation today is the approaching Presidential 
election in the United States of America.^ No party there and 
no candidate can adopt a policy which, though desirable, 
might antagonize some groups of voters. 

3. We have now to elect our second chambers in the States as 
well as the Council of States at the Centre. When this process is 
completed, the Presidential election will have to take place and 
last of all the election of the Vice-President and the Speaker. 
Probably, the polling for the Presidential election, if this is 
contested, will take place on the second of May, the result 
being declared about the 6th of May. A programme has been 
drawn up and will be sent to you separately. The new 
Parliament is likely to meet about the middle of May. 


1. Held on 4 November 1952. General Dwight D, Eisenhower, the 
Republican candidate, defeated Adlai Stevenson decisively and became the 
first Republican President in twenty years. 
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4. In a few States, where there are no second chambers, the 
new Ministries have been formed^ and the new Assemblies will 
be meeting soon. Where there are second chambers, the 
Legislature will not be fully formed till the second half of April. 

5. Some days ago, I paid visits to the Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works, the Damodar Valley,^ the fertilizer factory 
at Sindri and the Institute of Technology at Kharagpur.^ This 
visit was very heartening and exhilarating, because I saw great 
new structures rising up and new townships being built, 
symbolic of what we want the new India to be. Sindri, which I 
inaugurated formally, is a very impressive affair. It is something 
more than a fertilizer factory. A new town has grown up where 
a vast chemical industry is taking shape. We have had some 
trouble with this in the early stages, but during the last year or 
two, progress has been rapid and results are now appearing. 

6. In some ways the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works pleased 
me even more, although they are obviously on a smaller scale. 
Here also a new township has grown up and the town planning 
and the workers’ houses were very attractive. Two days later h 
went to Kharagpur and the workers’ houses there were very bad 
indeed. I visited Kanpur also^ and saw the slum dwellings of 
the workers there. I was horrified and I have not yet recovered 
from the shock. 


2. Between 20 February and 13 March 1952, new Ministries were formed in 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Saurashtra, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Assam, 
Hyderabad, Himachal Pradesh, Travancore-Cochin and Vindhya Pradesh. 

3. On 1 March 1952. 

4. En route to Sindri on 2 March, Nehru visited the Damodar Valley 
Corporation.. 

5. The factory, which was the largest of its kind in Asia and one of the 
largest in the world, was formally opened on 2 March 1952 by Nehru, 

6. The Institute was inaugurated on 3 March. 

7. On 24 February 1952. 
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7. We discuss often enough great housing schemes for workers 
and then we come to the conclusion that they are too costly and 
therefore little progress is made. It is true that the problem is 
colossal and untes we have the resources we cannot tackle it 
adequately. But 1 cannot reconcile myself to the continuation 
of these horrible slums. My immediate reaction in Kanpur was 
that these slums should be burnt. That reaction holds still and I 
am convinced that it is better to have no houses at all and for 
the workers to be given an open space to live in temporarily 
than to be made to live in places which are not fit for domestic 
animals. 


8. All of us, no doubt, feel the necessity for better housing for 
our workers and others and yet I have a sensation that we do 
not feel this quite as acutely as we ought to feel. There is no 
sense of horror and urgency about it. If we have an epidemic of 
plagne, we shake ourselves up and try to suppress it with all our 
might. These slum dwellings are as bad as an epidemic and for 
us to tolerate them, even though we dislike them, means a 
certain complacency, a certain acceptance of things as they 
are, even tliough tliey are very bad. 

9. I think that housing must be given a high priority. We 
might not be able to change the face of India quickly, but we 
should proceed about it with some speed. 1 think that our 
normal approach to this has been wliolly unsatisfactory. We talk 
about the life of a building and the P,W.D. builds structures 
which, no doubt, are very solid. More often it does not build 
them at all because we cannot afTord tliem. I cannot see why so 
much stress is laid on the long life of a building when the 
building consists of bare walls and little else. We have to think 
out this problem afresh and take urgent steps. Private and 
vested interests must on no account come in the way of this 
housing reform. 

10. The food situation in Madras, and even more so the water 
situation there, have become rather critical, especially in 
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Rayalaseema and two or three other districts.^ Our Food 
Minister visited these scarcity areas ^ and has come back with 
certain proposals which we are considering. As a matter of 
fact, the overall alMndia situation in respect of food is not too 
bad. It is better than last year’s. Therefore, there is no need for 
alarm at all. But there is need for us to husband our resources 
to the utmost and to help in the scarcity areas. We had to meet 
an even greater peril last year in Bihar. We fought that and 
succeeded in averting it. We must do likewise in Madras and 
elsewhere. 

11. There has been recently a sharp fall in prices of some 
commodities^^ and this has given rise to demands for 
Government to step in and help the market.^^ We see no reason 
to do so, at this stage, at any rate. Indeed we are not unduly 
alarmed at the prospect of prices coming down. There are 
certainly dangers and therefore it is necessaiy^ for us to be alert 
and watchful. But there are also advantageous aspects of this 
fall. Government therefore do not propose to take any special 
steps for the time being. It must be realized that the loss it has 
caused is to speculators who cannot expect much sympathy 
from others. The main test is that production should not suffer. 
Apart from this, a fall in prices is to be welcomed. 

8. Drought conditions prevailed in the districts of Cuddapah, Chittoor, 
Chingleput and North Arcot and in parts of Guntur, Nellore, Kumool, 
Anantapur, Tiruchirapalli, Salem and Coimbatore districts due to failure of 
monsoons for five consecutive years. 

9. K.M. Munshi toured Chittoor, Cuddapah, Kumool, Anantapur and 
Chingleput districts on 9 and 10 March 1952. 

10. After his tour, the Food Minister said that the immediate danger was 
that the wells were running dry and there was lack of employment for landless 
labour. This required immediate opening of relief works. 

11. The retail prices of essential food items, cotton seeds, jute, edible oils 
and spices fell sharply between 7 and 15 March 1952. The prices touched the 
lowest levels between the 13th and the 15th. 

12. Appeals were made to the Central Government by the All India 
Exporters’ Association, the South India Chambers of Commerce and various 
other organizations for a sharp reduction of the export duty on raw cotton, 
cotton textiles, oil and oilseeds, and for taking urgent steps to arrest the 
decline in market prices which had created a state of panic in the market. 
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12. Some two or three weeks ago, it sc'emed pretty certain that 
there would be a ceasefire in Korea. Now this has become 
doubtful. I'he actual lack of agreennent at Panmunjom is not 
great and is largely concerned with the prestige of the different 
parties. Meanwliile, a new develo})nient has taken place. The 
Chinese Government have openly charged the U.S. Army with 
carrying on a bacteriological form of attack both in North 
Korea and China proper.*^ Indeed, people in China from all 
reports are highly indignant. They have further said that, in 
case any American airmen land in North Korea or China, they 
will be treated as war criminals. The U.S. Government has 
denied this charge completely^’’ and has suggested some kind of 
an international inquiry The Chinese Government have not 
agreed to this inquiry, as suggested. They have had an inquiry 
of their own which, according to them, supports or even proves 
their thesis.^^ 

13. This is a very serious development and it has, for the 
moment, put the ceasefire negotiations completely in the 
shade. It appears almost unbelievable that the Chinese charge 
can be true. But whether it is true or not, the fact remains that 
there is a vast amount of excitement and passion in China over 
this matter. In the event of U.S. airmen being treated as war 

13. The charge was that American artilk'ry had fired shells loaded with 
disea.se4aden insects in areas in control of North Korea. 'The United States 
was also accused of dropping plagu(‘4)earing fleas, spiders and i^nsects. 
Between 25 February and 5 March 1952. 448 U.S. |>ianes were alleged to have 
flown over Manchuria causing germ warfare. 

14. Zhou En-lai said tins over Beijing Radio*on 8 March 1952, 

15. On 4 March, the U.S. Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, said that the 
Cdiinese charges of germ warfare were “nonsen.se” and “entirely false,” 

16. On 4 March, Acheson challenged Cdiina to submit to an investigation 
their charges of germ warfare and said tluu the U.S. Ciovernment would 
welcome an impartial investigation by an international agency such as 
the Internat ional CoiTirnksion of the Red Cross. 

17. The People's Daily (Beijing) of 15 March 1952 jrublished pictures 
claiming to prove germ warfare. On 15 March, Beijing Radio announced that 
a 70-man comnii.ssion, headed by the President of the Chinese Red Cross 
Society had left Beijing to enquire into germ warfare in north-east China and 
Korea. 
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criminals, the reactions in the U.S, will be very great indeed. 
We have thus to face a new and critical situation in the Far 
East. 

14. In Europe, although there is no basic improvement in the 
international situation, there does appear to be some lessening 
of tension and less fear of war in the near future. But the 
development of the conflict in the Far East, if this spreads, will 
have far-reaching repercussions in Europe and elsewhere. 

15. Dr. Graham has come back to Delhi from Pakistan.^® We 
have made little progress in our talks^^ and for the moment 
there does not appear to be any prospect of any kind of 
agreement being reached. We have offered to reduce our forces 
in Kashmir to the lowest limit. The offer is to make them about 
one-sixth of what they were at the time of the ceasefire. Also to 
take away big armour. This makes the reduced force hardly 
adequate to prevent infiltration. We have suggested also that 
this force might be kept right at the borders and the ceasefire 
line so that no one can possibly say that it can interfere with the 
plebiscite. The Pakistan Government, however, wants 
something approaching parity, that is, it wants us to reduce our 
forces still further and to keep some forces of its own in ‘Azad 
Kashmir’ We have made it clear that we cannot accept this."^ 


18. Graham who was in Pakistan from 8 to 13 March, reached Delhi on 14 
March 1952 for consultation. 

19. The two points on which agreement could not be reached related to the 
quantum of forces and the appointment of a plebiscite administrator. 

20. On 11 March 1952, the Prime Minister of Pakistan told Graham that 
they “expect a substantial reduction of forces on the Indian side and an 
increase of forces on the ‘Azad Kashmir side.” 

21. On 15 March 1952, Nehru madejt clear to Graham that “India had 
taken up her position on certain points which were basic, that one of these 
points was that Pakistan was an aggressor and, as such, could not claim 
equality with India in Jammu and Kashmir state in any respect, and that it 
followed that Pakistan could not be allowed to maintain any forces on the 
‘Azad Kashmir side of the ceasefire line.” There was no difference between 
the Pakistan regular army and the ‘Azad Kashmir forces so far as 
demilitarization was concerned. 
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Meanwhile, th(‘ ihikistan i)ress is again full of passionate 
denunciations and a})peals lor “ot lun- ineihods” being 
employed, i.e., war, 'I'liis t(‘clini(|ue is adopted whenever Dr. 
Graliam comes here or the matter goes to tlu‘ ^Security Council. 
There is no [)articular r(‘ason for us to l)e alarmed, but we 
should always be alert. 

16. We have just had a Governors’ and Rajpranuikhs’ 
Conference in Delhi. These confercaux^s liave j)roved useful. I 
think that, perhaps, it would be a good idea to have, once a 
year, a Chief Ministers’ Conferenc'c in Dellii wdiere many of our 
common problems can be discussed. 

17. Among the various subjects discusstxl at the Governors’ 
Conference was the question of th(‘ co-()])erative organization. 
We talk a great deal about this and sorneiinu'S imagine that we 
are making great progress. It was pointed out, howevtu”, that 
nearly all of these co-operatives are for credit j)ur])oses only and 
have little to do with agricultural ])roduction. Many of tliem 
are called, rather grandiloquently, multi- |)urpose co- 
operatives. The multi-purpo.se appaixmtly consists of the fact 
that they sell salt, kerosene oil, etc. Tlie c(> o|)(‘rative staff 
normally thinks in terms of credit only and is too l)usy with its 
own rules and regulations to encourage or advance* tlie cause of 
co-operation. The conference felt that it was necessary to re- 
orient our approach to co-operation com[)k*tely. If nc‘cessary, 
the present staff should be changed or, at any rate, should be 
trained. 

18. Another subject mentioned at the Governors’ Conference 
was horse-breeding. Some alarm was expressed at the proposals 
of some State Governments in regard to racing, which are likely 
to put an end to the growing horse-breeding industry in India. 
From the defence point of view, horse-breeding is important. 


22. On Hand 15 March 1952. 
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19. The evacuee property law was also discussed and it was 
felt that the time had come to change it in many ways. There is 
no doubt that it works harshly for large numbers of persons who 
are completely innocent. The whole conception of ‘intending 
evacuee’ is extraordinary. It becomes difficult for Muslim 
businessmen and shopkeepers to carry on their work properly, 
because of the shadow of this law. It is proposed to change this 
law as early as possible Meanwhile, it is desirable that State 
Governments should take particular care that innocent people 
do not suffer. 

20. As you are aware, we are sending a cultural mission to 
China about the middle of April. Shrimati Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit has been chosen to lead this delegation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. The Evacuee Property Act, 1950, was amended on 9 April 1953. 

24. The delegation of 14 members left for China on 26 April 1952. The 
chief aim of the mission was to acquaint the Chinese people with various 
aspects of traditional Indian thought and recent cultural trends m 
India. The mission was also expected to report on the current cultural scene 

in China. 
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New Delhi 
15 April, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am sorry that I have again missed one of my fortnightly 
letters. This month of April has brought heavier work than 
usual and the responsibilities for many decisions. This will 
continue for another month when we shall start the new 
Parliament. 

2. Since 1 wrote to you last, some new Ministries have been 
formed and for some of you this letter might be the first of this 
series. I welcome you to your high and responsible office and 
assure you of all the co-operation that I can give you. We have a 
full and detailed Constitution of India, defining the rights and 
responsibilities of the Centre and of the States. But, however 
good the Constitution of a country might be, it depends 
ultimately on the people of that country, and more especially 
on those in positions of responsibility, how work is carried on 
and what results are achieved. Thus, the element of co- 
operation, of seeking friendly counsel with each other and of 
ever keeping the larger end in view, are of paramount 
importance. I trust that, as in the past, so in the future, we 
shall have that intimate relationship of comrades working 
together for achievement of common ends, and having faith 
in each other. 

3. I have pointed out in some letters, written after the general 
elections, how the scene in India, both political and economic, 
has gradually changed and has, therefore, to be viewed in the 
light of new circumstances. The change is really a continuous 


1. Between 17 March and 10 April, Congress Ministries took office in 
Coorg, Delhi, Pepsu, Ajmer, Mysore and Madras. 
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one all over the world and in Asia especially. In India, it was 
brought about, to some extent, by the elections. We have to 
understand the significance and reality of these forces that are 
moving our people and try to utilize them for the largest good. 
That good can only come if we have the spirit of co-operative 
effort and understanding of each other and if we avoid 
narrowness of mind and petty groupings. 

4. India continues to attract a great deal of attention from the 
wider world. Large numbers of Indians are invited to foreign 
countries and many foreigners come to India. We have had in 
recent weeks and months many delegations from the U.S.A.,^ 
China ^ and the U.S.S.R.^ We have had a Turkish press 
delegation^ and a visit of groups of Iraqi and Turkish women.^ 
We welcome these contacts. It has been a satisfaction to find 
that eminent people who come to India from abroad carry back 
with them marked impressions favourable to India and the 
work that is being done here. There is much that can be 
criticized in India and there is no lack of critics both in India 
and outside. But it is patent to anyone who wishes to see that 
there are great things also being done in this country of ours, 
things which are basic to country’s development. The Turkish 
delegation was powerfully impressed by not only our 
achievements but also the spirit that they found prevailing in 
the country. One of their well-known journalists described 
India as “a nation in ecstasy”, an ecstasy of work and the desire 
to achieve and go ahead. That may be, perhaps, too 
enthusiastic a description, but there is something in it. We who 
live in India are aware of what we have achieved and what we 
have failed to achieve, more especially the latter. An outsider 

2. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt visited India from 27 February to 24 March 1952, 

3. See ante, p. 492. 

4. Two Soviet delegations of artists and writers respectively visited India in 
March- April 1952, 

5. Between 5 February and 6 April 1952, a goodwill delegation visited the 
sites of important river valley schemes, industrial enterprises and agricultural 
projects. 

6. A Iraqi women’s delegation led by Esmath el Said and a Turkish 
delegation led by Surriya Agaogu came to India in April 1952 for two weeks. 
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sees things in better perspective and he compares our country 
with others. I think that this comparison is much to the 
advantage of India. 

5. It is generally recognized, and certainly the Indian public 
has shown its appreciation of it in the elections, that the policy 
pursued by India in regard to foreign affairs has been correct 
and, though not spectacular, has progressively shown results. 
In such a matter, even negative results are worthwhile, for it is 
something not to do wrong in this complicated and tormented 
world of ours. But we have had more than negative results, and 
there is definite positive achievement. Gradually, even our 
hardened critics outside and inside India have come to 
recognize this. It is partly because of this that many persons 
who count in the world come to India to see for themselves how 
this great country is gradually evolving and laying the 
foundations of progress. 

6. In the world outside, the most serious development has 
been the charge made by the Chinese Government that the 
American Air Force has been carrying on germ warfare in 
North Korea and parts of north China.^ Nothing could be 
more serious or damaging than such a grave charge. The U.S. 
Government has denied it and asked for an investigation 
through the International Red Cross.® The Chinese 
Government, as well as the Soviet, say that the Red Cross is not 
an impartial organization and have rejected this proposal.^ 
Meanwhile, there has been tremendous propaganda in China 


7. On 15aiKl 31 March, Beijing Radio alleged that the Allies were extending 
germ warfare to south-east and north-east China and that American 
aircraft flew over Shantung and Manchurian provinces and dropped disease- 
carrying fleas, spiders and mosquitoes. 

8. On 11 March and again on 15 and 20 March 1952. 

9. Jacob Malik, the Soviet representative, informed the U.N. Disarmament 
Committee on 26 March 1952 that the Red Cross was neither international 
nor impartial and therefore the Soviet Union would not agree to the U.S. 
proposal that the Red Cross investigate the charge of germ warfare. 
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and in the Soviet Union, and, to some extent, elsewhere, based 
on some reports of investigations held in China 

7. In such a matter, the normal course would be for some 
really impartial body or individuals to investigate and give their 
opinion. But, unfortunately, as the “cold war” proceeds, the 
number of people who can be accepted as impartial observers 
by both parties, appears to grow less and less. The result is that 
no investigation, which can be termed impartial, is taking 
place, and, inevitably, we can only say that the charges made 
have not been proved yet to the satisfaction of neutral people. 

8. Yet, the fact remains that these charges have created the 
greatest excitement in China. That excitement is 
understandable if the charges are believed in. It is difficult in 
such matters of delicacy for another Government to intervene. 
We have tried, however, to suggest some basis for an impartial 
and neutral investigation, but our efforts have not succeeded 
The position is a serious one. If the charges are true, then 
obviously grave consequences follow. If the charges are not 
true, even so the consequences are very serious, because then 
we have to find out the reason for this intensified and passion- 
raising propaganda. What political motive lies behind it? How 
far does this increase the pace towards world conflict? 
Unfortunately, in past years there has been a good deal of talk 
and discussion in technical and other periodicals in the U.S. 
about the utilization of various kinds of germs, etc./ for this kind 
of horrible warfare. Probably most great countries have 
experimented and prepared themselves for such an eventuality. 

10. On 16 and 17 March 1952, the People's Daz/y (Beijingyand the Soviet 
press published prominently some “photographic evidence” and the results of 
an investigation conducted by the International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers comprising British*,. Australian, Italian, French and Chinese judicial 
experts. On 18 March, Moscow Radio announced that the reports of germ 
warfare had been confirmed by the “western jurists” and named some as 
eyewitnesses. 

11. Zhou En-lai would not accept Nehru’s suggestion of an impartial 
investigation as he thought that American guilt had been proved. 
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Indeed, there was talk of this even during the closing stages of 
the last great War. Because of this talk, and because of some 
foolish speeches made by irresponsible people, some material is 
provided for the belief that this might be or is being used. 

9. In Western Europe, the Atlantic Powers have been 
meeting and discussing repeatedly the question of Gemian 
rearmament and a European army. Some progress has been 
made in this respect, but not much, because of the inherent 

^ • 13 

suspicions and fears of the parties concerned. Also because all 
this involves a tremendous burden on the people of Western 
Europe in the shape of rearmament and this is affecting social 
services and the standard of living. 

10. All this tends to continue the tension that exists in the 
world and, in fact, aggravates it. And yet, the people of the 
world undoubtedly hunger for peace and quiet. Whenever 
there is any ray of hope, there is an immediate reaction in 
favour of some step to ensure peace. Thus, recently, our 
Ambassador in Moscow, Dr. Radhakrishnan,^^ on the eve of his 
departure, saw Marshal Stalin.^^ This was an unusual evenr as 
Stalin hardly ever sees foreign Ambassadors. It was a testimony 
of the good work done by Dr. Radhakrishnan. Very brief 
reports of the interview were flashed across the world and all 


12. On 24 February 1952, it was officially announced that the NATO 
nations, during the current year, would provide approximately 50 divisions in 
combat readiness and 4,000 operational aircraft in Western Europe towards 
the collective defence of the North Atlantic community. The next day. West 
Germany’s contribution to the European defence was stated to be at 850 
million DM (£72 million) a month. 

13. The French had expressed doubts about the guarantees regarding West 
Germany’s rearming herself as a western partner. West Germany, on the 
other hand, asked for an equal status with the other Europan members of the 
NATO and freedom for some war criminals. 

14. For b.fn.see Vol.l, p.416. 

15. On 5 April 1952. 
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kinds of interpretations were made.^^ We have had a longer 
report of this interview. From this, it would appear that 
Marshal Stalin desires peace in xhe world, but is highly 
suspicious of the Western Powers. It would also appear that he 
wanted. to make a special gesture of friendliness towards India. 

11. We have had occasion to take exception to the type of 
propaganda going on in the Russian press and sometimes in the 
Moscow Radio about India. This propaganda was often based 
on completely false reports about our elections and subsequent 
events. A correspondent of a Russian newspaper in India was 
probably largely responsible for this. On our pointing this out 
to the Russian Foreign Office, and later to Marshal Stalin, 
Stalin •ordered that this particular correspondent should be 
withdrawn from India. 

12. The position in Egypt and Iran continues to be one of 
stalemate. In Tunisia, however, things are moving in a wrong 
direction. Not learning from the lesson even of recent history, 
the French Government is pursuing a policy of repression of 
national aspirations.^^ This matter has been taken up by a large 
number of Asian and African countries in the United 


16. There was much speculation in theU.S.A. on what some described as the 
“new Soviet peace offensive,” They saw special significance in the timing of 
the interview as it coincided with the American Presidential campaign. The 
New York Herald Tribune of 8 April commented that the Indian Ambassador 
may have been chosen as the new “carrier” to transmit Kremlin s “still vague, 
but increasingly numerous proposals for attenuating the world crisis.” Some 
also thought that Nehru had begun to be regarded by Stalin as one of the 
important leaders of the world who could help resolve the East-West conflict. 

17. After nearly two months of violent clashes, on the night of 25-26 March, 
four members of the Tunisian Government were arrested and the French 

Commander-in-Chief entrusted with the responsibility of maintaining public 
order; and 6n 28 March, the Tunisian Government was dismissed. A new 
loyalist Government was formed on 12 April by the French but the nationalist 
agitation continued. 
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Nations.^^ India has, of course, joined in this. It is not our 
desire to go about condemning any country, even the French 
Government, because we avoid condemnations which only 
increase tension. We wanted the Tunisian affair to be 
considered calmly and quietly with a view to solving it to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned. What has surprised me is 
the attitude taken by some Great Powers in the Security 
Council. They have objected even to a discussion of this matter 
there on some technical or like plea.^^ This appears to me to be 
extraordinary. When the whole Asian and African world wants 
a matter to be discussed, surely that should be enough. To 
suppress discussion is to raise doubts in the minds of many of us 
about the utility of the United Nations. We have believed in the 
United Nations, not because it is anywhere near perfect, but 
because it embodies an ideal which is essential for the world. 

13. In the United Kingdom, the recent municipal elections 
have a larger significance.^^ They show a marked turnover to 
Labour. Coming so soon after the general election there, this is 
important and indicates that the Conservative Government in 
the United Kingdom is not so solidly based as might be thought. 


18. On 1 February 1952, a group of fifteen Asian and African countries 
including India addressed letters to the President of the U.N. General 
Assembly and the Security Council expressing concern at the “alarming news 
of military intervention” in Tunisia which they felt constituted a “threat to 
international peace and security.” On 4 February, they decided to refer the 
Tunisian question to the Security Council under Article 34 of the U.N. 
Charter. A formal request for an immediate meeting of the Security Council 
to consider the Tunisian question was submitted on 2 April by twelve 
niembers of the Asian and African group, who requested that they be allowed 
to take part in the discussion. 

19. On 14 April, the Security Council rejected the inclusion of the 
Tunisian, question on its agenda. While, on 4 April, France opposed the 
hearing of the Tunisian issue on the plea that the crisis had already ended, on 
7th and 8th, the United Kingdom and the United States opposed the move to 
take up the Tunisian problem as they did not favour international 
intervention between the French and the Tunisians “on the spot.” 

20. The elections to the county councils took place between 3 and 9 April. 
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14 . Probably, within the next few days, Dr. Graham will 
present his fresh report on Kashmir to the Security Council.^^ I 
cannot say now what this report will contain, but it is possible 
that Dr. Graham might suggest a continuation of his efforts to 
find a solution. So far as we are concerned, we cannot object to 
any such proposal. Thus far we have discussed with Dr. 
Graham only one subject, that is, the reduction of armed forces 
in Kashmir. We have agreed to a large-scale reduction, 
provided, of course, all Pakistan armies and auxiliaries are 
withdrawn from Kashmir state territory. We have given a 
minimum number of forces which we think have to be kept by 
us in Kashmir for reasons of security. This number is about 
l/5th of the number of forces at the time of the ceasefire in 
January 1949. We cannot go below this figure. There is, 
therefore, not much room for argument on this matter. If any 
fresh approach is made by Dr. Graham, we are always prepared 
to consider it, keeping in view our basic commitments in 
Kashmir. 

15. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, recently made a speech in some part of Jammu 
province, which has attracted a good deal of attention and 


21. In his report to the Security Council on 22 April 1952, Graham stated 
that of the twelve proposals relating to demilitarization made to India and 
Pakistan on 7 September 1951, eight had been accepted. He wished to_ 
continue his efforts for an agreement on the remaining four points and 
requested extension of his term. 

22. Speaking at Ranbirsinghpura on 10 April 1952, Sheikh Abdullah said 
that the Kashmiris were prepared to ‘Join India without any kind of mental 
reservations,” and “welcome the application of India’s Constitution to 
Kashmir in its entirety,” once they were convinced that communalism had 
been -completely eliminated from the country. Kashmirs accession to India 
was restricted to defence, foreign affairs, and communications, and in all 
other matters Kashmir must enjoy internal autonomy. 
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criticism.^^ I confess that I was not happy about this speech. 
What 1 did not like about it was more the manner of approach 
than the actual statements made. We have to remember, 
however, that a local speech made to a particular audience, 
should not be taken out of its context. Sheikh Sahib was dealing 
with a particular reactionary and communal manifestation in 
Jammu, and he spoke in relation to that. Unfortunately, this 
context is not kept in view by most of the readers of the speech. 
The constitutional position in regard to Kashmir is quite clear, 
Kashmir has acceded to India in regard to three basic subjects: 
defence, foreign affairs and communications. That holds. For 
the rest, it is open to Kashmir to accede to some other subjects 
or not. That is, subject to these major Central responsibilities in 
regard to the three subjects mentioned above, Kashmir is 
autonomous. Apart from this, we have made il perfectly clear, 
that 4t is for the people of Kashmir to decide about their future. 

16. The accession of Kashmir to India on those three subjects 
involves many other matters, such as some kind of financial 
integration, etc. These will naturally have to be considered by 
the Central Government and the State Government. 

17. The State of Madras, and more especially the 
Rayalaseema area of it, is suffering from famine conditions. 
The nature of this famine is very different from that of Bihar 
last year. We have plenty of food in the country and we have 
sent enough of it to Madras. The real difficulty is lack of water 
and lack of purchasing power. It must be remembered that 
there has been a successive failure of rains in those areas for five 


23. On 11 April, Pakistan’s Minister for Kashmir Affairs welcomed Sheikh 
Abdullah’s statement as the “first public expression of Kashmiri Muslims’ 
apprehensions concerning their future.” Commenting on Abdullah’s 
statement, S.P. Mookerjee said on 12 September, that “this is a strange and 
sinister statement calculated to strengthen the hands of Pakistan.” The 
statement was also criticized by the Jammu and Kashmir Parishad. On 13 
April, Tara Singh said that “as long as Sheikh Abdullah was head of Jammu 
and Kashmir, it would neither accede to India nor Pakistan but join 
Russia...” 
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years. I am told that there has been no record of any such 
continued failure before, and Madras has been peculiarly 
unfortunate. We are doing our utmost to meet this situation, 
both by starting public works and by throwing our Army there 
to help in the transport of water and for other purposes. The 
Prime Minister’s Relief Fund is affording such help as it can. 
This Fund has proved its utility in the past few years. I hope 
that contributions to it will continue from all parts of India and 
even abroad because of the large demands made upon it. 

18. Recently I visited the Bhakra-Nangal project in the 
Punjab and Chandigarh, where the new capital of the Punjab 
is growing up. This visit impressed me greatly. The engineering 
feats at Bhakra-Nangal are remarkable. The whole of the 
Punjab and parts of Rajputana and some other places are 
looking forward to the life-giving water that will come from the 
Sutlej river through the new canals that are being dug. Also, 
hydro-electric power will be produced and industries will grow, 

19. Chandigarh promises to be a model and attractive city;, 
combining the best features of the East and the West. A very 
eminent French architect, Monsieur Le Corbusier, is in 
charge from the architectural point of view. 

20. Wherever I go now, I am interested in the housing 
problem. I feel more and more not only the urgency of this but 
that we have perhaps not thought of it on the right line. We 
considered it always in terms of brick and mortar, cement and 
solid buildings which are costly. Because of the large finances 
involved, we cannot undertake it on any big scale. A different 
approach might well reduce the cost greatly, give more far- 
reaching results, and perhaps produce houses which are more 
suited to our climate and customs. We begin by thinking of 


24. On 3 April 1952. 

25, Charles Edouard Jeanneret (1887-1965). French (Swiss-bom) architect, 
painter, and writer; a pioneer in creating modern functional architecture. 
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pucca houses. I think we should think more of sanitation, water 
supply and lighting, and only then of habitation. That 
habitation might well be a shed or a thatched hut, which would 
depend on the climate and rainfall of the area. It would also, 
perhaps, be better to have industrial housing away from the 
heart of the city where land is very expensive. It would be easier 
to provide transport and there will be more space available on 
the outskirts of the city. Light and air are more important than 
a brick house. Nothing could be worse than the slums that have 
grown up in some of our cities, including Delhi, even though 
those slums consist of solid buildings. Our P.W.D. rules and 
regulations and methods of approach to these matters have to 
be revised. 

21. When I was in Calcutta recently for a meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee,^^ the question of detenus was 
brought up before me.^^ Fortunately, I had our Home Minister, 
Dr. Katju, with me then, and we discussed this matter with Dr. 
B.C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal. We were clearly 
of opinion that the time had come for all the cases of detenus to 
be reviewed and revised with a view, as far as possible, to 
release them. I hope that your Government will follow this 
policy. 

22. Yesterday I took part in the inauguration of the three new 
Railway systems, the Northern, the North-Eastern and the 
Eastern. That was a historic moment in the life of our Railways. 
I remember the terrible state of our Railways five or six years 
ago. The war had affected them badly and they were almost in 
a broken-down condition. Then came partition and an 
upsetting of everything. This was followed by the enormous 
migrations. The transport of food became a major problem. In 

26. Nehru was in Calcutta from 21 to 25 March and the A.I.C.C. meeting 
was held on 22 and 23 March 1952. 

27. A deputation of the All Parties Political Prisoners’ Release Committee 
led by Meghnad Saha met Nehru on 23 March 1952. The deputation included 
members of the Socialist Party, Forward Bloc, RevolutioQary Socialist Party 
and other left-wing groups. 
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spite of all this, the Indian Railways have not only survived and 
done fine work, but have increased in efficiency. I think that 
we have legitimate reason to be proud of this great State 
enterprise in which all of us are sharers. 

23. Unfortunately, there has been some controversy in regard 
to some matters affecting the new scheme of regrouping This 
controversy is probably largely based on sentiment. One can 
understand that sentiment and yet the question has to be 
considered objectively and from the point of view of 
administrative efficiency and the good of the travelling public 
as a whole. One or two matters have been left over for decisions 
later, but the major decisions in regard to this new scheme of 

29 

reorganization have been given .effect to. 

24. As I have told you, an Indian cultural mission, headed by 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, will be going to China soon. We attach 
importance to this mission. It has to be remembered that 
history and geography have brought India and China near to 
each other. However much we may agree or differ with each 
other in regard to our policies, the relationship of India and 
China is of paramount importance to both our countries and 
the world. Looked at in long perspective it becomes even more 
important. 


28. The Government announced on 15 March 1952 the formation of the 
three remaining zones under the Railway Regrouping Plan, viz., the Northern 
Railway, the North-Eastern Railway and the Eastern Railway with their 
headquarters at Delhi, Gorakhpur and Calcutta respectively. The East Indian 
Railway Employees’ Union demanded that the old E.I.R. should be kept 
intact; the revised scheme should keep the Allahabad Division of the E.I.R. in 
the Northern Zone and Gorakhpur should be retained as the headquarters of 
the North-Eastern Zone. 

29. Due to agitation in Calcutta, the Ministry of Railways had announced 
that in regard to the Allahabad and Sealdah Divisions of the E.I.R., the 
Government had decided to stay their inclusion in the Northern and North- 
Eastern Railways respectively until after a discussion with the Chief Ministers 
of U.P. and West Bengal as well as the representatives of the interested groups 
and organizations. 
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25. Our future work in all the States as well as in the Centre 
must be largely concerned with development. The 
development portfolio, therefore, is of high importance in every 
State and the person appointed to it should be senior member 
of the Cabinet with drive and energy. It seems to .me desirable 
that co-operation should be made a part of development. Our 
whole outlook is to develop co-operation in the State and, 
indeed, ultimately to have a co-operative Commonwealth, i 
have found that co-operation is generally considered as of 
minor importance and no great attention is paid to it. All kinds 
of rules and regulations come in the way of its development. 
Rules are not meant to impede but to help, and where rules 
come in the way they should be changed. Co-operation should 
be thought of very largely in terms of our rural areas and it 
should be something much more than the formation of credit 
societies. Our land problem ultimately will only be solved on 
the co-operative basis and we should gradually go in that 
direction. We have long discussed and have taken action in 
regard to the abolition of zamindaris, jagirdaris and the like. 
This must be put through, but this is only the first step and 
other steps in land reform have to follow. 

26. Ministers in charge of development and co-operation 
should keep in close touch with the agricultural population. 1 
think there should be active young men as Deputy Ministers 
also in charge of these subjects and their business should be 
specially to keep in touch with the people and make themselves 
a living link between officials on one side and villagers on the 
other. Some system should be devised for orders in regard to 
small matters to be given on the spot and not to await long 
secretarial procedure. The whole point of all this is to make the 
Government function more in a pteonal way, so far as the 
people are concerned, and to give them a sense of partnership 
in the work done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
15 April, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, * 

In the fortnightly letter that I am sending you today I have 
referred to the question of the detenus, 1 should like to say 
something more about this, because action should be taken as 
soon as possible. 

2. When I was in Calcutta last month, I received a deputation 
urging upon me the release of all detenus.^ This deputation 
consisted of one Communist Party member and representatives 
of a number of other organizations and also some fairly well- 
known individuals. There is no doubt that there is a great deal 
of feeling among normal liberal circles against indefinite 
detention of persons. That is a feeling which we have ourselves 
nurtured in the past and is understandable. 

3. I pointed out to this deputation that the Detention Act had 
not been used merely for Communists, but also for black- 
marketeers, foreign spies, and, as in Saurashtra, some members 
of the princely and jagfrdar/ order, i asked them if they would 
like us to release these people. They said emphatically no. Then 
I pointed out that their general proposition about release was 
not sound and that some such legislation was necessary in 
special cases. It may be said that the legislation had not been 
properly used and, if so, we could enter into each individual 
case. 


’^A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 
1 . See afite, p. 588. 
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4. Then I told them that so far as the Communists and the 
like were concerned, our policy was based on two 
considerations: (1) That no one should be detained for holding 
or expressing any opinion peacefully. It is only when violence 
was advocated or indulged in that we wished to take action. (2) 
That in the changed circumstances of today, we were of 
opinion that we should review the whole position with a view to 
releasing as large a number of detenus as possible. Indeed, we 
would like to release the whole lot because it was no pleasure to 
us to keep them detained and it was a financial burden on the 
State. But we had to keep in view the security of the State and, 
therefore, we could not give up this right. All we could say was 
that this right would be exercised as infrequently as possible 
and only in cases involving, in some way, violence. 

5. The position is undoubtedly different today than it was a 
year or more ago. That does not mean that the Communist 
Party has abjured violence or its other methods of coercive 
action. Whatever individual Communists might say, their basic 
policy remains and, given the chance, will be acted upon. 
We have, therefore, to be wary and careful. 

6. Nevertheless, it is true that, owing to recent developments, 
the present policy of the Communist Party in India has 
undergone a change for the time being at least On the whole, 
it might be said that there is at present no violence. There has 
been practically none for many months. The partial success of 
the Communists in the legislatures had diverted their thinking 
to other channels. 

7. It is also true that, in fact, a very large number of 
Communists and others, who had been detained, have been 
released, and a relatively small number still remain in 
detention. Thus, the Communists are in a position to carry on 
their work, whatever that might be, without any great 


2. The Communist Party of India had called off the armed struggle in 
Teiengana and contested the general elections. 
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impediment. The fact that some of them are still in prison or in 
detention does not make any great difference to the quantum 
or quality of their activity. The fact that some are in detention, 
however, gives them a handle for continuing the agitation 
which affects many people who are not Communists. They gain 
general sympathy, and, under cover of that sympathy, they 
strengthen their position with the public. Hence the fact of 
some people being kept in detention does not come in their way 
at all. It rather helps them than otherwise. 

8. In some places I have found that people have been 
detained for two or three years or even more. Broadly speaking, 
this does seem to me to be wrong. Probably, if they had been 
convicted for the kind of offence charged, their sentence might 
have run out. We can hardly justify this long continued 
detention for something that happened or was likely to happen 
two or three years ago. Conditions have changed. There are 
some kind of revising authorities, normally consisting of a high 
court judge. That revising authority can only consider the facts 
or the data placed before it at the time of the original 
detention. It can hardly take into consideration subsequent 
happenings because, in relation, to that individual, nothing 
much could have happened since his detention. It does not 
help, therefore, to put these same old facts before that revising 
authority. If the matter has to be considered afresh, this must 
be done in view of the new situation that has arisen and only 
the Government can consider that. 

9. The result of this line of thought is that it is no longer 
desirable or advantageous from any point of view to keep 
persons in detention, except in very special and obvious cases. 
Generally speaking, this continuation of detention serves the 
very cause for which the persons detained stand for. The risk 
involved in releasing them is less than the other risks involved in 
keeping them. Therefore, it is desirable to take early steps to 
release them. 

10. Your Government has to shoulder the responsibility of law 
and order and therefore it is for you to consider this matter 
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4. Then I told them that so far as the Communists and the 
like were concerned, our policy was based on two 
considerations: (1) That no one should be detained for holding 
or expressing any opinion peacefully. It is only when violence 
was advocated or indulged in that we wished to take action. (2) 
That in the changed circumstances of today, we were of 
opinion that we should review^ the whole position with a view to 
releasing as large a number of detenus as possible. Indeed, we 
would like to release the whole lot because it was no pleasure to 
us to keep them detained and it was a financial burden on the 
State. But we had to keep in view the security of the State and, 
therefore, we could not give up this right. All we could say was 
that this right would be exercised as infrequently as possible 
and only in cases involving, in some way, violence. 

5. The position is undoubtedly different today than it was a 
year or more ago. That does not mean that the Communist 
Party has abjured violence or its other methods of coercive 
action. Whatever individual Communists might say, their basic 
policy remains and, given the chance, will be acted upon. 
We have, therefore, to be wary and careful. 

6. Nevertheless, it is true that, owing to recent developments, 
the present policy of the Communist Party in India has 
undergone a change for the time being at least On the whole, 
it might be said that there is at present no violence. There has 
been practically none for many months. The partial success of 
the Communists in the legislatures had diverted their thinking 
to other channels. 

7. It is also true that, in fact, a very large number of 
Communists and others, who had been detained, have been 
released, and a relatively small number still remain in 
detention. Thus, the Communists are in a position to carry on 
their work, whatever that might be, without any great 


2. The Communist Party of India had called off the armed struggle in 
Telengana and contested the general elections. 
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impediment. The fact that some of them are still in prison or in 
detention does not make any great difference to the quantum 
or quality of their activity. The fact that some are in detention, 
however, gives them a handle for continuing the agitation 
which affects many people who are not Communists. They gain 
general sympathy, and, under cover of that sympathy, they 
strengthen their position with the public. Hence the fact of 
some people being kept in detention does not come in their way 
at all. It rather helps them than otherwise. 

8. In some places I have found that people have been 
detained for two or three years or even more. Broadly speaking, 
this does seem to me to be wrong. Probably, if they had been 
convicted for the kind of offence charged, their sentence might 
have run out. We can hardly justify this long continued 
detention for something that happened or was likely to happen 
two or three years ago. Conditions have changed. There are 
some kind of revising authorities, normally consisting of a high 
court judge. That revising authority can only consider the facts 
or the data placed before it at the time of the original 
detention. It can hardly take into consideration subsequent 
happenings because, in relation. to that individual, nothing 
much could have happened since his detention. It does not 
help, therefore, to put these same old facts before that revising 
authority. If the matter has to be considered afresh, this must 
be done in view of the new situation that has arisen and only 
the Government can consider that. 

9. The result of this line of thought is that it is no longer 
desirable or advantageous from any point of view to keep 
persons in detention, except in very special and obvious cases. 
Generally speaking, this continuation of detention serves the 
very cause for which the persons detained stand for. The risk 
involved in releasing them is less than the other risks involved in 
keeping them. Therefore, it is desirable to take early steps to 
release them. 



10. Your Government has to shoulder the responsibility of law 
and order and therefore it is for you to consider this matter 
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thoroughly. We do not wish to force your hands in any way. 
But it is our considered opinion that the time has come to 
review this whole matter most liberally. If v/e do so now, it 
would be easier for us to take any action later, if that becomes 
necessary. If, on the other hand, we continue the present 
detentions, then we have to face a continuous agitation and 
outcry and public opinion grows against us. I have no doubt 
that in the State Assemblies, as well as in the Central 
Parliament, these questions will be brought up repeatedly 
and instead of submitting to pressure then, it is better for us to 
take action previously. 

11. There is also the question of banning the Communist 
Party. Our courts have already declared against this. It is 
desirable, therefore, to remove these bans before we are 
compelled to do so by some decision of the local high court. 

12. I would like your immediate attention to these matters. As 
I have said above, the responsibility being yours, you must 
exercise your own discretion, I have indicated our general 
approach to these problems. Indeed, I have made this general 
approach public in the statement I made before the All India 
Congress Committee in Calcutta.^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Outlining .Government’s policy on the question of detenus at the 
A.I.C.C. session on 23 March 1952, Nehru said that “it is our policy that none 
should be detained for any expression of opinion whatsoever, provided it had 
nothing to do with violence or instigation to violence. But where violence 
came into the picture directly or indirectly, the Governmjent would step in.” 
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New Delhi 
4 May, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

This letter of mine is going to be the last before other changes 
take place in Delhi. During the next fortnight the newly elected 
President will be installed,^ the old Government will resign ^ 
and a new Government will be formed.^ The new Parliament 
will meet"^ and a new phase in India’s history will begin. In the 
States also new Governments have either been formed or will be 
formed in the course of the next few days. 

2. All these changes are not merely mechanical. They have 
significance and a deeper meaning and they put greater 
responsibilities on all of us who are in charge as Ministers either 
at the Centre or in the States. It is a vast responsibility for all of 
us and I am continually thinking of how we can make ourselves 
capable of discharging it. Governments have to face fairly 
strong opposition in the Legislatures. That is not an unwelcome 
development in our political life. What works in my mind is not 
the opposition but the faith of the people who have sent us here 
and charged us with this great and responsible work. How can 
we fulfil that charge and be true to the faith that has been 
reposed in us? 

3. We must, of course, function with integrity and efficiency, 
thinking always of the masses of our people. There is always the 
danger of our falling back into the dead routine of office and 

1. Rajendra Prasad was declared elected on 6 May 1952. He was sworn in 
on 13 May 1952. 

2. Resigned on 13 May 1952. 

3. On 13 May 1952. 

4. On 13 May 1952. 
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functioning, at best as competent civil servants. A competent 
civil servant is very useful and indeed essential in the working of 
any Government. But he is apt to function rather 
mechanically, however competently, and to proceed along old 
grooves of thought and activity. Something more is needed for 
those who have to lay down policies and to deal with the 
fortunes of this mighty country and her hundreds of millions of 
people. We have to be cautious certainly, but we have to be 
adventurous also all the time and exhibit qualities of 
leadership. To be just correct and static in a changing and 
dynamic world is to be left behind in spite of all correctness. To 
ignore correctness and rush headlong without adequate 
thought and preparation is folly. We have to steer a middle 
course, but that course must be vital and infused with that 
invisible and unsubstantial spirit which gives life to a great 
movement. We are not, I hope, just politicians, playing a game 
of political chess. There have been some instances of this latter 
in recent weeks and they have not advanced our public morals 
or the tone of our political life. I have noticed them with deep 
regret. 

4. Those of us, who were fortunate enough to take an active 
part in the struggle for India’s freedom, had this spirit within us 
and so, in spite of difficulty and occasional misfortune, we 
marched ahead with light foot and raised head. Our great 
leader, Gandhiji, with the magic that was in him, filled the 
whole country with something of his own spirit. Our movement 
developed an ethos in which all of us shared to some degree. 
We did not scramble for office or profit or think of our bank 
accounts; we thought of other things and as we think, so 
ultimately we act. 

5. These thoughts come to me at this changing stage of 
India’s story and I wonder if we can develop some measure of 
that ethos again. If we can do so, then all is well with us and 
with our people. If not, then we are mere pedestrians labouring 
along slowly, when others, more swift of foot, pass us by. It is 
not much good our criticizing others even though those others 
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may pursue wrong paths. Their wrongness does not hurt us 
much if we function rightly. But if we fail to do so, then we 
have ceased to function and deserve the fate of those whom the 
world ignores and passes by. You wilLforgive me for these 
musings but I want to share my thoughts with you and at this 
moment it is right that we think a little quietly not only of thi 
present but of the past and more so of the future. 

6. A few days ago a man passed away who was remarkable for 
his uprightness and his integrity of purpose. Sir Stafford 
Cripps^ was not only a friend of India but a friend of humanity 
and throughout his varied career he was a symbol of those rare 
who work with singleness of purpose for great causes. It is a 
misfortune to us as to others that he is dead. 

6* • ♦ 7 

7. I have recently paid a brief visit to Darjeeling, Sikkim 
and Kalimpong. ® As I stood on these north-eastern mountains 
of ours, with a background of snowy peaks and with the whole 
land of India stretched out before me, I felt strangely moved. I 
was on the very edge of India and nearby were other great 
countries who were playing an important part in present-day 
events. Some people are worried about dangers to us from 
across our various frontiers. We have to take precautions of 
course, but the possibility of this danger does not trouble me. If 
we have strength, strength of spirit and unity of effort, then all 
dangers fade away. I saw in those mountain regions many kinds 
and types of people, speaking different languages, each with its 
own distinctive type of face and figure. Yet all of them were 
citizens of India and I wondered afresh at the great variety of 
our country as well as of the unity that holds it together. I wish 
that many of my countrymen could travel to the, far-ends of 
India in all directions and thus gain some realization of this 
richness and variety. Many of us, I fear, think narrowly of their 
own little corner and their own ways and customs and imagine 

5. He died at Zurich ofi 21 April 1952. For b. fn. see Vol.l, p.455. 

6. Nehru visited Darjeeling on 26 April 1952. 

7. Nehru was in Gangtok from 27 to 29 April 1952. 

8. On 29 April 1952. 
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that that alone is India. But India is far greater, far richer and 
more varied than any part of it. We have to develop an outlook 
which embraces all this variety and considers it our very own. 
None of us is an alien in any part of India, and yet some of us 
speak and think in a manner which considers others who are 
not exactly like us as something almost like aliens. A great 
country and narrowness of mind and outlook go ill together. 

8. I am glad that Dr. Radhakrishnan has been elected 
unopposed as our Vice-President.^ He will be, I am sure, a 
tower of strength to us in Delhi in these difficult days to come. 
With his deep knowledge of India’s culture and his wide 
experience of the West and of modern trends in international 
affairs, he is peculiarly fitted to advise us. The President’s 
election has, I regret, been contested though result of it is 
certain. 

9. Our Army has joined in the relief work in Rayalaseema in 
Madras. I am always happy to see our Army functioning in a 
civil capacity. It is not meant for warfare only but should 
always be ready to help our people whenever necessary. 

10. In regard to food, there is at present no lack of it in the 
country and we have an adequate quantity in reserve. Indeed 
our calculations have been somewhat upset. At the beginning 
of this year, the demands from various States amounted to 
about 7 million tons. It was physically impossible for us to 
import this quantity and financially it would have been too 
heavy a burden for us to carry. After some debate and 
argument this figure was reduced to about 4 1/2 millions. Now 
we find that even that is probably in excess of our 


9. Elected on 25 April 1952; sworn in on 13 May 1952. 

10. Five candidates contested the Presidentship. Besides Rajendra 
Prasad, the others were K.T. Shah, Hari Ram, Krishna Kumar Chatterjee, 
and L.G. Thatte. 

11. Operations for famine relief in Rayalaseema acquired a “war tempo” 
when army units went into action on 21 April 1952 to improve the water 
resources of the region. 
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requirements. Why is this so? It would appear that there was 
little reality in the demands made by many of the States on the 
Centre. Feeling that the Centre will subsidize these foodgrains. 
the States pitched their demands at the highest. It became 
quite impossible for the Centre to subsidize all this and 
thereupon it was announced that the subsidy would be 
withdrawn, except in special cases. As a result, suddenly the 
demands from States were considerably reduced. This itself 
showed how far from reality their previous demands were. The 
stoppage of the subsidy suddenly brought reality into the 
picture. 

11. It is true that the rise in food prices, though balanced in 
some ways by a fall in prices of other commodities, must 
necessarily cause not only inconvenience but hardship. Protest 
meetings have been held^^ and this has become a weapon in the 
hands of the critics of Government. It is manifest that a 
widespread subsidy, as of old, would have very serious 
consequences and we cannot revert to it. But Governments 
must examine where there is real hardship and try to remove it 
to the best of their ability. We intend to do so. 

12. As I have said above, the stoppage of the subsidy brought 
reality into the picture and we know now much better than we 
did before what our exact food position is. Our large imports of 
foodgrains this year, which have already been contracted for, 
will not all be consumed this year. A considerable quantity will 
be carried over to the next year. Thus we will at last succeed in 
creating a large reserve for India, an objective we have been 
aiming at ever since the war years. This will prevent in future 
speculation in food and the danger of a short supply will be 
over. 

12. On 13 April 1952, a protest meeting was held under the joint auspices of 
left-wing organizations to demand the immediate restoration of food prices to 
the “pre-rise level”. A protest week beginning from 13 April was also 
organized. On 27 April 1952, the United People’s Food Committee held a 
mass rally in New Delhi to protest against an increase in the prices of rationed 
cereals. 
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13 

13. Some two weeks ago Pakistan informed us that they 
proposed to introduce a passport system between India and 
Pakistan. So far as Western Pakistan and India were 
concerned, this made no great difference as there is already a 
permit system. But this would make a considerable difference to 
the traffic between East Bengal and West Bengal, Assam and 
Tripura, where there has been no permit system and traffic has 
been free. Indeed this free traffic was assured and encouraged by 
the Indo- Pakistan Agreement of the 8th April, 1950. It seems 
to us unfair for that Agreement to be by-passed unilaterally and 
we pointed this out to the Pakistan Government But they 
have been insistent and if they have decided to introduce this 
system of passports we cannot prevent them from doing so. We 
shall have to take necessary measures on our side. We hope that 
the measures taken in East and West Bengal will still enable a 
certain freedom of movement. 

14. Dr. Graham’s Third Report on Kashmir has recently been 
issued This does not carry things. very far and we are more or 
less where we were. We are agreeable, now as previously, to 
every attempt being made to find a way out and reach a 
peaceful solution. Therefore, we are agreeable to Dr. Graham 
continuing his efforts. But we have already made our position 
perfectly clear in regard to the minimum number of forces that 


13. On 9 April 1952. 

14. The Pakistan Government were told on 10 April 1952 that the existence . 
and implementation of this provision for freedom of movement in the Prime 
Ministers’ Agreement had helped to restore a sense of confidence and security 
among the minorities in both .parts of Bengal. 

15. Graham’s report submitted on 22 April 1952 said that the encouraging 
developments were: India and Pakistan had partially withdrawn forces 
concentrated on the frontiers to their nortnal peace-time stations; some 
degree of demilitarization had been secured in Kashmir with the withdrawal of 
the bulk of Indian troops and in regard to the plebiscite administration; and 
India had expressed her hope that it was not difficult to agree on the date for its 
implementation. But the fundamental issues remained unsettled — the status 
of India and Pakistan in Kashmir, the validity of accession, and the right and 
obligations of India in regard to the security of the state. 
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we think must remain in Kashmir so long as there is any danger 
of aggression. That number cannot be reduced. 

15. Recently Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan underwent a serious 
operation in Lahore.^^ The news bf this was received with great 
anxiety all over India and there was spontaneous evidence in 
many places of this anxiety and of the affection that the people 
of India have for Badshah Khan. For over four years, this great 
patriot and soldier of freedom has lain in Pakistan prisons. 
Perhaps there is no greater individual or national tragedy than 
this continuation in prison of a person beloved by millions, who 
did so much to bring about that freedom which he himself has 
been unable to share. 

16. In Ceylon, a very large number of persons of Indian origin 
have been disfranchized^^ and are unable to vote in the general 
elections that are going to take place soon.^® There has been a 
great deal of feeling in India at this manifest unfairness and in 
Ceylon itself, the Indians have organized peaceful satyagraha.^^ 
There can be no doubt that the sympathy of India is with these 
people whose claim is considered just. 


16. On 13 April 1952. 

17. In 1949 Sri Lanka had removed the names of voters of Indian origin 
from the electoral registers, but laid down that Indians who applied for 
citizenship before 6 August 1951 would be eligible to vote. About 237,000 
applications, covering nearly 659,000 persons of Indian origin were handed in 
but only about 9,000 of these were dealt with before the elections. The electoral 
registers for 1950 showed the names of 8,500 Indians only, though the register 
for the previous years had shown the names of 165,000. 

18. General elections, the first since Sri Lanka attained Dominion Status, 
were held between 24-30 May 1952 and resulted in the victory for the coalition 
headed by the United National Party. 

19. Following a resolution adopted by the annual session of the Ceylon 
Indian Congress on 19 April 1952, a campaign of civil disobedience was 
launched on 28 April by undertaking fasts outside the House of 
Representatives and the offices of the Prime Minister and the Ministers of 
Justice, Home Affairs and Food. 
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17. A few days ago, the state of war with Ja|)an ended and 

Japan again became an independent country.'^ It is true that 

this independence is somewhat hedged in by certain 

commitments.^^ Nevertheless, the re-emergence of Japan is of 

great significance and it will, no doubt, play an ever-increasing 

role in the Far East. What that role will ultimately be cannot be 

predicted at present. There are many complicating factors. 

Normally, it would appear inevitable that Japan and the 

Chinese mainland have close trade and other relations, 

supplying each other s wants. But Japan has no relations with 

the People’s Government in China and has, in fact, come to 
^ • 22 
some understanding with the Formosa regime. How far this 

policy is popular in Japan, it is difficult to say. It is quite 

possible that on this issue, as well as some connected issues, 

there might be a deej3 cleavage in Japan. The large-scale May 

Day riots in Japan ^ were evidence of strong under-currents 

opposed to the present policy of the Japanese Government. 

18. The Tunisian affair, important as it is from the point of 
view of freedom from colonial domination, has assumed a 
larger significance, chiefly at our instance. It seemed to us very 
extraordinary that the request made by a very large number of 


20. On 28 April 1952, Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, deposited the 
United States ratification of the Japanese peace treaty signalling the 
resumption of Japan’s status as an independent and sovereign nation. 

21. See ante, pp 483-484. 

22. By a peace treaty signed on 28 April 1952 at Taipeh between Japan and 
Nationalist China, Japan had renounced all special interests and rights in 
“China”. 

23. There was widespread criticism in Japan over the retention of American 
troops in the main islands with extra-territorial rights; Japan’s dependence on 
the U.S. for raw materials and markets; the restriction imposed on Japan’s 
trade with China; and the semi-independent status accorded to Japan by the 
San Francisco settlement. When the peace treaty and the security pact came 
before the Diet on 17 and 18 October 1951 for ratification, the Liberal 
Democratic Front and the Socialist members expressed great dissatisfaction 
and described them as “one-sided, unequal and slavish.” 

24. The demonstrations were marked by serious rioting and violent anti- 
American demonstrations. 
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Asian and African countries, supported by some Latin 
American countries, for a discussion of the issue in the Security 
Council, was turned down by that Council Quite apart from 
the merits of the case, this is a serious matter because it affects 
the whole future of the United Nations. This question shows, 
more than ever, that the United Nations Organization is 
gradually undergoing a vital change from what it used to be. It 
was started as an organization in which all the nations of the 
world would have some measure of free play. It was to be a 
universal forum. It was true that existing facts were recognized 
by laying down that Great Powers would have a veto in certain 
matters. This might appear illogical, but it was a recognition of 
the factual situation, as it was not possible to have sanctions 
against a Great Power without provoking world war. The 
United Nations, as an organ of peace, avoided this danger by 
the provision of the veto and in the hope that discussions round 
'the Council table would themselves be a powerful factor in 
preventing war. 

19. The attempt, successful thus far, to keep the new China 
out of the United Nations was the first major step in lessening 
the universality of the United Nations. In doing so facts were 
also ignored, because essentially the new China was not only a 
stable and well-established fact, but was also rapidly becoming 
a great power. Because of this the U.N. became something less 
than it was, and this great organization, meant for peace, was 
itself dragged into war. It is true that aggression had to be 
resisted. But the drift continued and the division of the world 
into power blocs, one of which was connected with the United 
Nations, developed. The Atlantic Pact was meant for the 
defence of the Atlantic community. This now includes 
countries like Turkey and Greece which are very far from the 
Atlantic. Also the Atlantic Pact gradually becomes not only one 

25. The request was rejected on 14 April 1952. While Brazil, Chile, 
Republic of China, Soviet Union and Pakistan voted in favour, Britain and 
France opposed it and U.S.A., the Netherlands, Greece and Turkey 
abstained from voting. 
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to ensure the defence of certain countries bordering on the 
Atlantic, but also appears to become a guarantor of their 
colonial possessions. Thus, the United Nations becomes 
indirectly a protector of existing forms of colonialism. In 
theory, this may not be so, and indeed the Charter lays down 
completely different principles, but, in practice, there is this 
gradual change and reorientation. 

20. The Tunisian issue illustrates, rather vividly, this latest 
development. There can be no doubt that Tunisia is a clear 
example of a national movement opposed to a colonial power. 
But this simple issue becomes entangled with the rivalries of 
great nations and, as a consequence, some of these great 
nations line up with the colonial power against the national 
movement. But quite apart from the merits of this question, it 
does appear extraordinary that even a discussion in the Security 
Council should be prevented. Thus, the desires of practically 
every country in Asia and Africa and some in South America are 
ignored and bypassed. The position of these countries, 
representing more than half the population of the world, 
becomes embarrassing in the United Nations, and the United 
Nations appears to become more and more a vehicle for the 
decisions of one or two or three Great Powers. Whatever 
reasons of expediency might be advanced to justify this 
development, it cannot possibly be good in the long run. The 
best of reasons do not justify a wrong course. The future of the 
United Nations is affected by this. 

21. Our draft Five Year Plan is now being revised and it is 
hoped that this revision might be completed by the end of June. 
Ever since its first publication,^^ it has attracted a great deal of 
attention and much criticism, friendly as well as unfriendly, has 
been advanced. The Planning Commission have given every 
consideration to this criticism and have also conferred with 
many representative people again. As soon as this plan is 
finalized, it will be considered by Government and Parliament. 


26. 9 July 1951. 
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There can, of course, be no finality in any plan and it has to be 
adapted to varying circumstances from time to time. But some 
definite objectives have to be laid down, some present finality 
reached about our targets and how we are to attain them. This 
Plan is very much a joint effort not only of various governments 
in India but of numerous organizations and people. I earnestly 
trust that the implementation of the Plan will also be a joint 
effort. 

22. The community centre scheme, which has been drawn 
up with the assistance of U.S. Technical Aid, is both a part of 
this Plan and some addition to it as it was originally conceived. 
It is thus now an integral part of the Plan but it will function, to 
some extent, as a separate whole. Much is expected of it in food 
production and even more so in building up of the community 
and co-operative spirit. In particular, it should attract many of 
our bright young men and women who have something of the 
crusading spirit in them. For the moment we are having about 
55 centres all over India, but the Plan envisages the growth of 
these centres every year till we have more than 500 of them. If 
we can do this, as we have every intention of doing, this will 
undoubtedly change the face of India, more especially of rural 
India, which requires more help from us than urban centres. It 
is important in this community centre programme, as well as in 
the rest of our Plan, that definite targets with definite dates 
should be aimed at. We must fix these dates for completing 
some task or other. This will enable us to judge of the progress 
made in each centre and will bring in a much-required element 
of speed in our work. 

23. When our original Plan was drawn up, there was a gap 
between our estimated resources and the financial 
requirements of the Plan. This gap might have been filled 
partly by special efforts to raise our internal resources and by 
external help. External help, of course, would be welcome as 

27. This programme was inaugurated on 2 October 1952 in 55 centres 
in various parts of the country. 
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we have welcomed the help that has come or may come in the 
future, from the United States. All this help goes towards the 
fulfilment of the Plan in some of its aspects. But we have always 
to remember that no plan can be or should be entirely 
dependent upon external help. If, by some mischance that 
external help is lacking, then the Plan should not suffer 
irretrievably. Naturally, in such a case, the progress of some 
parts of our Plan might be slowed down and we might have to 
tighten our belts still further. But we shall go on nevertheless to 
the best of our ability. 

2^. In estimating our national resources, we have naturally to 
think largely in terms of things that we can weigh and measure 
and calculate. But a nation’s resources consist of many other 
things, which are highly important, but which cannot be 
considered in the form of statistics. There is the energy of the 
nation, the spirit of the people and the crusading ardour which 
might be put into any task. If these are present then resources 
grow tremendously. Even in regard to money, there is a great 
deal in the country which is not easily accessible to Government 
but which might be made available, given the right appeal. I 
think that there is plenty of available money in the country. An 
appeal for a Government loan or the like usually reaches a fairly 
limited number of people. The object aimed at is vague and 
distant and does not strike the imagination. If, however, the 
objective was connected with local needs and conditions, which 
could be easily understood by the people concerned, then the 
appeal would immediately have a good response. We have 
planned from the top, though we have taken counsel from all 
kinds of people. That was inevitable. But this procedure leaves 
out to a large extent the innumerable petty needs of the people 
which count for so much in their lives and in their activities. In 
each district people need roads, wells, tanks, small bridges, 
schools, dispensaries and the like. Any improvement in this 
direction is immediately seen and felt and appreciated. Each 
single item does not cost much but in the aggregate, taking the 
whole of India, it costs a great deal. State Governments have no 
doubt considered these matters and included them in their 
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plans. Nevertheless, even so the planning has been from the top 
and the people have not been directly connected with it. 

25. It is for us to consider how we can bring in this direct and 
intimate connection of the people not only with the execution 
of the Plan but also in the earlier stages, in so far as their 
immediate needs are concerned. This might be done in a 
district with the help of village panchayats and the like. They 
would probably put up schemes for roads, wells, etc. We might 
tell them that we would gladly help if they helped themselves 
both financially and by voluntary labour. This appeal for their 
help would then be directly connected with something that 
they wanted and valiled, something they understood, 
something therefore that would rouse their enthusiasm. I have 
no doubt that this would bring out many otherwise untapped 
resources. Government could help in many ways including by 
undertaking, let us say, 50 per cent of the cost. If this was done 
all over the country, in each district, we would add to our 
financial resources as well as bring in something of great value, 
i.e., the intimate association of the people with the planning as 
well as the implementation. Some such scheme could be added 
on to our general Plan without any very great burden upon it. I 
should like you to consider this idea and to develop it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
18 May, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, the new Government has come into 
existence ^ and new appointments of a number of Governors 
have been made. The newly elected Parliament has also begun 
its sessions.^ The President, newly elected, has taken his oath of 
office and has delivered his Address to Parliament. 

2. Thus we begin a new chapter in our history and face anew 
great responsibilities. The governance of any country in the 
world today is no easy matter; the governance of a great and 
varied country like India is perhaps as hard a task as any in the 
world today. Any person who is associated with this governance 
must approach this great task with humility as well as with a 
measure of faith. Whether we are small men or big, we are 
engaged in great undertakings affecting the life and future of 
vast numbers of human beings. No man can say with certainty 
that success will come to him, but every man can determine to 
do his utmost to achieve success. We can measure success or 
failure by certain physical standards and statistical methods. 


1. The President, the Vice-President and the new C^overnment were sworn 
in on 13 May 1952. 

2. K.M. Munshi, G.S. Bajpai, R.R. Diwakar and Fazl Ali were on 14 May 
1952 appointed as Governors of Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa 
respectively. 

3. On 16 May 1952. 

4. I he President’s Addre.ss e.xpre.ssed concern over the inflationary trend.s, 
the growing unemployment and the rise of the spirit of sectarianism and 
communalism in the country. He also reiterated India’s policy of friendship 
towards all countries and support to the nationalist movements in Asia and 
Africa. 
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his discredit, almost, as it were, as if it was an insult to him. If a 
person is not chosen a.s a IVIinister or, even more so, if a person 
who has been a Minister is not reappointed as such, it is 
interpreted as in some way a condemnation of that person. 
That is a very wrong approach. Selections and appointments 
are made on a balance of many considerations and one good 
man may be selected and another good man might not be. 
There is no discredit involved, no condemnation. An important 
fact to be borne in mind is the necessity of fresh blood, new 
faces, new outlooks. It is a bad thing for the same persons, 
however good, to perpetuate themselves in office. This is bad 
for them and bad for the public. Inevitably there is staleness 
and we function in set grooves of thought. Also opportunity is 
denied to newcomers who may be good, and no provision is 
made for a proper succession. 

7. In our army, and in most other senior appointments, the 
rule appears to be that a person should be appointed if he is 
senior and fit. Fitness is a somewhat negative quality, that is, it 
means that there is nothing to show unfitness. It may be that 
some one slightly junior is far better on the ground of merit. 
But seniority prevails as a rule. I have pointed out repeatedly to 
our army people and to others that while we should honour 
seniority, merit must be the most important criterion in every 
high appointment. It is a curious fact that in recent major wars 
nearly all the senior Generals had to be discarded and new and 
much younger ones took their place in the early stage of the 
war. Peace-time promotions did not justify themselves in the 
crisis of war. 


8. In the appointment of Governors, there are two general 
rules which we have observed, apart from merit, of course. One 
is that the appointment of a person from the same province 
should be avoided, ciie other is that a Governor should not have 
more than one full term of office as such. I think both these 
rules as salutary and should be made into firm conventions. 
There might be rare exceptions for a whole. Indeed, even in the 
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among the tribal people,- who normally live an isolated and 
neglected life, and who deserve so much lielp and sympathy 

from us. 

10. I have noticed with some distre.ss the recent procedure 
adopted by some members of Assemblies in walking out when 
the Governor or the Rajpramukh came to deliver his address to 
the Assembly.’ The worst instance of this kind occurred in 
Madras where a leading member of the Opposition actually 
interrupted the Governor, stood up and made a statement and 
then walked out with his colleagues.^ This was not merely a 
personal affront to the Governor as an individual but I think 
that it was an affront to our Constitution, "ilte Governor 
goes to the Assembly and functions otherwise as Head of the 
State. He is a symbol of the State and it is not a question of a 
person liking him or disliking him. To honour him is to lionour 
the State, to dishonour him is to dishonour oneself as })art of tlie 
State. We have to rise above personal considerations in such 
matters. There are certain symbols and emblems of the State or 
country which have to be honoured unless we are untrue to our 
country. There is the national flag, the national anthem, the 
President and the Governor. We have to learn some discipline 
in our national life and not bring in our personal })rejudices and 
animosities in the consideration of matters which are above 
individual or party conflict. Let us have as much argument and 
even political conflict as we like, provided of course that it is 
carried on with decency. But to challenge the Inmls of the State 
and the Constitution is another matter. In this connection, I 
should like to say also that it is a matter of regret that some 
Indians go to foreign countries and decry their own country or 

7. For example, on 17 April 1952, 32 opposition members in the Pepsu 
Legislative Assembly walked out when the Rajpramukh, the Maharaja of 
Patiala, began his address. 

8. As Sri Prakasa, the Governor, rose to address the joint session of the State 
Legislature on 6 May 1952, about 100 members of the United Demoerratk 
Front led by T. Prakasam walked out of the Assembly to protest against C. 
Rajagopalachari, a nominated member of the Upper House, being called 
upon by the Governor to form the Ministry. 
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which was taken by .the previous ruler for personal use. We 
have, however, put up a more expensive set of officers who 
function much more efficiently than those whom they have 
succeeded but function also more distantly from the people. 
Efficiency is good but it may also be hard if it is without that 

human touch. 

4 The new Government has been formed and there is now 
the normal complement of Ministers in charge of portfolios. 
Thus far I have not added to the Ministers of State or Deputy 
Ministers. But it is my intention to do so because I think the 
enormous quantity of work requires it, and also because I think 
it is an essential part of the democratic system of government to 
have these stages of training in the practice of government. A 
Republic, or any democratic government, does not depend 
upon an individual or a few individuals. If it is to succeed it 
must have a large number of trained people, so that if any go 
out or fade away, as they must from time to time, others can 
take their place with credit. 

5, This applies to State Governments as much as to the 
Centre I have noticed however with regret that appointments 
of Deputy Ministers and the like are often governed by 
extraneous factors, of satisfying this group or that individual, 
and not on merit. Such factors have to be taken into 
consideration and cannot be ignored in democracy but l;hey 
should only be secondary considerations. If merit suffers and 
the people having that merit are not given the opportunity to 
utilize it, then standards go down and the country goes down 
with them. 

6. Another rather odci point of view has been brought before 
me repeatedly during these last few months. If a person is not 
chosen as a candidate for election he feels that it is something to 


5. The new team of Ministers headed by Jawaharlal Nehru consisted of 
fifteen Cabinet Ministers. 
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his discredit, almost, as it were, as if it was an insult to him. If a 
person is not chosen as a Minister or, even more so, if a person 
who has been a Minister is not reappointed as such, it is 
interpreted as in some way a condemnation of that person. 
That is a very wrong approach. Selections and appointments 
are made on a balance of many considerations and one good 
man may be selected and another good man might not be. 
There is no discredit involved, no condemnation. An mportant 
fact to be borne in mind is the necessity of fresh blood, new 
faces, new outlooks. It is a bad thing for the same persons, 
however good, to perpetuate themselves in office. This is bad 
for them and bad for the public. Inevitably there is staleness 
and we function in set grooves of thought. Also opportunity is 
denied to newcomers who may be good, and no provision is 
made for a proper succession. 

7. In our army, and in most other senior appointments, the 
rule appears to be that a person should be appointed if he is 
senior and fit. Fitness is a somewhat negative quality, that is, it 
means that there is nothing to show unfitness. It may be that 
some one slightly junior is far better on the ground of merit. 
But seniority prevails as a rule. I have pointed out repeatedly to 
our army people and to others that while we should honour 
seniority, merit must be the most important criterion in every 
high appointment. It is a curious fact that in recent major wars 
nearly all the senior Generals had to be discarded and new and 
much younger ones took their place in the early stage of the 
war. Peace-time promotions did not justify themselves in the 
crisis of war. 


8, In the appointment of Governors, there are two general 
rules which we have observed, apart from merit, of course. One 
is that the appointment of a person from the same province 
should be avoided, the other is that a Governor should not have 
more than one full term of office as such. I think both these 
rules as salutary and should be made into firm conventions. 
There might be rare exceptions for a whole. Indeed, even in the 
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which was taken by ,the previous ruler for personal use. We 
have, however, put up a more expensive set of officers who 
function much more efficiently than tliose whom they have 
succeeded but function also more distantly from the people. 
Efficiency is good but it may also be hard if it is without that 
human touch. 

4. The new Government has been formed and there is now 
the normal complement of Ministers in charge of portfolios.^ 
Thus far I have not added to the Ministers of State or Deputy 
Ministers. But it is my intention to do so because I think the 
enormous quantity of work requires it, and also because I think 
it is an essential part of the democratic system of government to 
have these stages of training in the practice of government. A 
Republic, or any democratic government, does not depend 
upon an individual or a few individuals. If it is to succeed it 
must have a large number of trained people, so that if any go 
out or fade away, as they must from time to time, others can 
take their place with credit. 

5. This applies to State Governments as much as to the 
Centre. I have noticed however with regret that appointments 
of Deputy Ministers and the like are often governed by 
extraneous factors, of satisfying this group or that individual, 
and not on merit. Such factors have to be taken into 
consideration and cannot be ignored in democracy but t^hey 
should only be secondary considerations. If merit suffers and 
the people having that merit are not given the opportunity to 
utilize it, then standards go down and the country goes down 
with them. 

6. Another rather odd point of view has been brought before 
me repeatedly during these last few months. If a person is not 
chosen as a candidate for election he feels that it is something to 


5, The new team of Ministers headed by Jawaharlal Nehru consisted of 
fifteen Cabinet Ministers. 
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his discredit, almost, as it were, as if it was an insult to him. If a 
person is not chosen as a Minister or, even more so, if a person 
who has been a Minister is not reappointed as such, it is 
interpreted as in some way a condemnation of that person. 
That is a very wrong approach. Selections and appointments 
are made on a balance of many considerations and one good 
man may be selected and another good man might not be. 
There is no discredit involved, no condemnation. An important 
fact to be borne in mind is the necessity of fresh blood, new 
faces, new outlooks. It is a bad thing for the same persons, 
however good, to perpetuate themselves in office. This is bad 
for them and bad for the public. Inevitably there is staleness 
and we function in set grooves of thought. Also opportunity is 
denied to newcomers who may be good, and no provision is 
made for a proper succession. 

7. In our army, and in most other senior appointments, the 
rule appears to be that a person should be appointed if he is 
senior and fit. Fitness is a somewhat negative quality, that is, it 
means that there is nothing to show unfitness. It may be that 
some one slightly junior is far better on the ground of merit. 
But seniority prevails as a rule. I have pointed out repeatedly to 
our army people and to others that while we should honour 
seniority, merit must be the most important criterion in every 
high appointment. It is a curious fact that in recent major wars 
nearly all the senior Generals had to be discarded and new and 
much younger ones took their place in the early stage of the 
war. Peace-time promotions did not justify themselves in the 
crisis of war. 


8. In the appointment of Governors, there are two general 
rules which we have observed, apart from merit, of course. One 
is that the appointment of a person from the same province 
should be avoided, the other is that a Governor should not have 
more than one full term of office as such, I think both these 
rules as salutary and should be made into firm conventions. 
There might be rare exceptions for a whole. Indeed, even in the 
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present case, some exceptions have been made but these are for 
a limited period.^ 

9. We have now had experience of our Governors functioning 
for a number of years. Some people think that a Governor is 
just a formal and rather decorative Head of the State without 
any important functions, except perhaps social ones. This is not 
correct either from the constitutional or other points of view. 
The Governor is, of course, the constitutional head and he 
should not and cannot override or interfere with the decisions 
of his Cabinet who are responsible to the State Legislature. But 
even without interference, he has a good many functions to 
perform. He should be kept in full touch with the 
administration and should see all the important papers which 
ministers consider. He should give his advice in regard to any 
matter whenever he considers this necessary. It is open to his 
ministers to accept or not to accept that advice. But it is his 
bounden duty to give advice, formally or informally, and for his 
ministers to consider it. A Governor also must keep in touch 
with the people. He should be not only a social head of the 
State but also a person who comes into intimate touch with all 
classes. He should tour about, more specially in the rural areas 
and in places which are likely to be neglected.* He should 
exercise his influence in removing friction between groups or 
individuals in Government or Assembly. He should in 
particular pay attention to the backward classes, tribal people, 
etc. Any governmental action in regard to these people must 
necessarily be taken by the Government, but a Governor can 
bring a personal and human touch into this business and thus 
make these unfortunate and somewhat disinherited people feel 
that they also have an honoured place in our India of today. I 
have appreciated greatly the tours of some of our Governors 


6. On 14 May 1952, Jairamdas Doulatram, C.M. Trivedi and 
H.C. Mookerjee were reappointed as Governors of Assam, the Punjab and 
West Bengal respectively. They had earlier resigned on 8 February 1952 as 
required by the Constitution. Sri Prakasa was to continue as Governor of 
Madras. 
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among the tribal people,- who normally live an isolated and 
neglected life, and who deserve so much help and sympathy 
from us. 

10. I have noticed with some distress the recent procedure 
adopted by some members of Assemblies in walking out when 
the Governor or the Rajpramukh came to deliver his address to 
the Assembly. The worst instance of this kind occurred in 
Madras where a leading member of the Opposition actually 
interrupted the Governor, stood up and made a statement and 
then walked out with his colleagues.® This was not merely a 
personal affront to the Governor as an individual but I think 
that it was an affront to our Constitution. The Governor 
goes to the Assembly and functions otherwise as Head of the 
State. He is a symbol of the State and it is not a question of a 
person liking him or disliking him. To honour him is to honour 
the State, to dishonour him is to dishonour oneself as part of the 
State. We have to rise above personal considerations in such 
matters. There are certain symbols and emblems of the State or 
country which have to be honoured unless we are untrue to our 
country. There is the national flag, the national anthem, the 
President and the Governor. We have to learn some discipline 
in our national life and not bring in our personal prejudices and 
animosities in the consideration of matters which are above 
individual or party conflict. Let us have as much argument and 
even political conflict as we like, provided of course that it is 
carried on with decency. But to challenge the basis of the State 
and the Constitution is another matter. In this connection, I 
should like to say also that it is a matter of regret that some 
Indians go to foreign countries and decry their own country or 

7. For example, on 17 April 1952, 32 opposition members in the Pepsu 
Legislative Assembly walked out when the Rajpramukh, the Maharaja of 
Patiala, began his address. 

8. As Sri Prakasa, the Governor, rose to address the joint session of the State 
Legislature on 6 May 1952, about 100 members of the United Democratic 
Front led by T. Prakasam walked out of the Assembly to protest against C. 
Rajagopalachari, a nominated member of the Upper House, being called 
upon by the Governor to form the Ministry. 
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their Government there. This is not usually done by the 
nationals of other countries who do not take their quarrels to 
foreign lands. We should learn from them. 

11. You will have noticed that we have decided to give up 
honorific appellations like “Honourable”, “His Excellency”, 
etc. Our President, the highest in the State, had no such title or 
prefix attached to him and there was no particular reason why 
others should, except the vanity of human beings. It is a good 
thing therefore that we have given this up. 

12. I have been meeting our new Members of Parliament. 
There are over 700 of them as between the two Houses. I have 
noticed with great regret how few women have been elected.^ I 
suppose this is so in the State Assemblies and Councils also.^^ I 
think we are very much to be blamed. It is not a matter of 
showing favour to any one or even of injustice, but rather of 
doing something which is not conducive to the future growth of 
our country. I am quite sure that our real and basic growth will 
only come when women have a full chance to play their part in 
public life. Wherever they have had this chance, they have, as 
a whole, done well, better if I may say so, than the average 
man. Our laws are man made, our society dominated by man, 
and so most of us naturally take a very lopsided view of this 
matter. We cannot be objective, because we have grown up in 
certain grooves of thought and action. But the future of India 
will probably depend ultimately more upon the women than 
the men. 

13. You will have noticed that the President, in his Address to 
Parliament, has mentioned the Hindu Code Bill.^^ We have 


9. 66 women contested elections to Parliament and of these 19 were elected 
to the House of the People and 14 to the Council of States. 

10. 82 out of 216 women contesting elections to State Assemblies were 
elected. 

1 1 . The President declared that discu.ssion of the Hindu Code Bill would be 
taken up in parts by Parliament. 
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every intention of proceeding with this much-needed reform 
which concerns our womenfolk so much. But it is patent that 
the old method of approach, that is, proceeding with an 
enormous consolidated bill which was as big as a book, was not 
successful, however logically right it might appear to be. Any 
such big bill will take months to pass and any opposition to it 
could delay it almost indefinitely, as indeed has been the case in 
this particular instance. Therefore we have decided to split up 
this measure into some parts, each to be taken up separately. It 
is also, I think, necessary to revise many of the provisions of this 
bill and to make them simpler. It is our intention to introduce a 
new measure dealing with one part of the old Hindu Code 
Bill, in this session of Parliament. I fear however that it is not 
possible to deal with this or other legislative work at any length 
during this session, which will be occupied chiefly by budgets. 

14. The. President’s Address, to Parliament deals with our 
foreign policy and draws particular attention to what has 
happened and is happening in Korea and to the way the 
United Nations Organization has gradually drifted away from its 
original purposes and methods. I have written to you about 
this previously and I would invite your special attention to what 
the President has said about this.^^ It is of vital importance to 
world peace. There can be little doubt that if, to our infinite 
discredit, the truce negotiations in Korea fail and war breaks 
out, this will be on a bigger scale than ever before. There is no 
doubt that during this period of truce negotiations, armies and 
air forces have been built up and if unleashed, they will play 


12. The President regretted that “despite assertions of goodwill for the 
Korean people, this ancient country has been reduced by war, hunger and 
pestilence to utter ruin,” and hoped that peace would soon return to Korea. 

13. The Special Marriage Bill, 1951 sought to remove defects noticed in the 
working of the Special Marriage Act of 1872 and the Hindu Marriage and 
Divorce Bill, 1952 aimed at laying down a uniform law relating to marriage 
and divorce. 

14. The President regretted that the U.N. was moving away from its 
primary aim of the preservation of peace and “the conception of universality 
changes into something far narrower and the urge to peace weakens.’ 
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havoc. Perhaps there is not much left in Korea to destroy 
because that unhappy country is the picture of utter ruin and 
desolation today. But if the spark of war is lighted again, no 
man knows what the consequences might be. Passions and fears 
continue to govern the activities of great countries and logic 
and reason have little place. We have continued, in our own 
little way, to urge for peaceful solutions. Perhaps we have made 
a little difference, but whether that difference is enough or not, 

I do not know. 

15. As I write this a conference is going on in Karachi 
discussing the proposal of the Pakistan Government to 
introduce a passport system between India and Pakistan. As I 
have told you, we did not like this proposal because we thought 
it would interfere with the free traffic between Eastern Pakistan 
and West Bengal, Assam and Tripura and thus cause distress to 
many. As, however, Pakistan has insisted on introducing 
passports, we have agreed to discuss this matter with them. I 
cannot say now what the result of this conference will be, but it 
seems highly likely that some kind of a passport system will be 
introduced. 

15. Our cultural delegation to China, headed by Smt. * 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, has had a very cordial reception in 
Peking. The People’s Government of China showed them every 
honour and treated them with all friendship. The delegation is 
now going to tour other parts of that great country. 

17. There has been a good deal of agitation because of the 
withdrawal of food subsidies from the rationed areas.'^’ As a 
matter of fact some subsidies are still given, more especially in 
regard to milo, so as to keep down the price of this foodgrain for 
the poorer people. The issue before us has been a straight one. 
We cannot, of course, permit real distress to continue anywhere 
and have to take steps to put an end to it. We have done this, 

15. From 15 to 19 May 1952. The conference ended in complete failure. 

16. See ante, [>. 599. 
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with the help of our army, in Rayalaseema, and the army has 
done excellent work. We are doing this in other parts of the 
country also. This distress in these parts of the country has very 
little to do with the subsidy. It is distress caused by repeated 
droughts, bad harvests, lack of water even to drink, and lack of 
, purchasing power. 

18. So far as the question of subsidy is concerned, we have to 
remember that every sum given for additional subsidy is that 
much less for development. We cannot have it both ways. It is a 
painful choice. We have considered this matter carefully and 
we shall continue to give the fullest thought to it, not just 
because there is some agitation but because we want to give as 
much relief as possible to those who stand in need of it. 

19. The second question, i.e., the lack of purchasing power, is 
a deeper and more vital one. On the one hand, we demand and 
work for greater production. That indeed is essential if we are 
to progress in any direction. But greater production must 
necessarily mean greater consumption, or else the production 
stops or lessens. Thus, production has to be thought of in terms 
of consumption also and consumption requires the power to 
purchase and consume. If that purchasing power goes down, 
then the whole machinery of industr}^ suffers and production 
also must go down. Thus we get entangled in a vicious circle. 
Our capacity for production is limited by our resources. To go 
far beyond them is to invite trouble. Those resources themselves 
are likely to diminish if production goes down because of lack of 
purchasing power. 

20. It is true, as stated in the President’s Address, that we 
have made definite progress in production. Prices have also 
gone down somewhat.^^ We have a large and growing stock of 
foodgrains. All this is to the good. But the basic question 

17. See p. 598. 

18. The general index of wholesale prices came down to 367.0 in May 1952 
compared to 430.0 in January 1952. 
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remains of increasing the purchasing power of the people so as 
not only to benefit them immediately but more so to break out 
of the vicious circle and give a push to growth and 
development. To this vital question we must now address 
ourselves. 

21. It is well known and is often stated that our educational 
standards are going down. We produce vast numbers of 
graduates annually and most of them remain unemployed or 
badly employed. This may be due to many causes but it is 
undoubtedly true that educational standards have gone down. 
This is bad for our future. Apart from educational standards 
deteriorating, physical and, if I may say so, cultural and moral 
standafds go down. We become sloppy and lack all discipline in 
life. This is not a matter of difference of political or other 
opinion. It is something more basic than that. We must deal 
with this and create conditions for raising our standards. One 
particular method, which does not directly deal with 
intellectual training but no doubt helps it, is some kind of 
physical training and manual work. I have long been convinced 
that our educational curriculum should lay stress on this aspect. 
The National Planning Committee, of which I was Chairman 
thirteen years ago, recommended that some kind of military 
training (without arms) or manual work should form part of our 
educational curriculum. So far as I remember, they said that 
no person should have a degree or a diploma unless he had put 
in a year of such training or work. I am convinced that this 
should be done, though I cannot exactly say how it should be 
done. The training we give to our young men in the army is in 
many ways far superior to our normal university training 
although it might not produce intellectual giants. It does at least 
produce disciplined men who can look after themselves and 
who are physically and mentally fit. 


19. 1 he national planning sub-committee on education published its report 
on 31 January 1948. 
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22. I think that a year’s manual work with drill should be 
made compulsory. At any rate, we could say that no person will 
be employed in government service unless he has done so. 
Unfortunately, our Public Service Commissions attach no value 
to this kind of training. Indeed, in one major State this training 
was organized and a fine body of men came out of it. But they 
were uniformly rejected by the Public Service Commission 
concerned, because their standards of judgment were different 
and did not take this into consideration. 

23. Another distressing feature is the reluctance of our young 
medical graduates to work in rural areas or in mountain 
districts. They all want to go to big cities. And so, large tracts of 
country are neglected. An attempt was made recently to get 
some young men to volunteer as doctors for some of our border 
mountain tracts. The attempt failed as no volunteers were 
forthcoming. Ultimately, foreign missionaries agreed to go 
there. This is not very complimentary to our young men and 
women of the new generation. It means that they have no spirit 
of adventure, no grit, no capacity for hard work. If this is so, 
how then are we to progress? Here again I would strongly 
recommend that no medical graduate should be taken into 
government service unless he has spent a year or two in rural 
areas whether in the plains or the mountains. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Government in Vietnam, 16-17, 
30, 241 
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Bareilly, 5.1 fn 
Bareilly jail, 560 fn, 

Barisal (Bangladesh), 148 
Baroda (Vadodara), 256 fn, 380 & 
fn; Maharaja of, see Gaekwad, 
Pratap Singh 
Barpeta (Assam), 51 
Barrah Petroleum Company, 483 fn 
Basic Principles Co*mmittee 
(Pakistan), 249 fn 

Basu, S.K., (Vol. 1, p. 227), 34 & fn, 
38 

Beijing (Peking), 16, 131, 147, 167 fn. 
201 & fn, 228, 237, 265, 318 fn, 
378, 384 & fn, 524, 555 fn, 574 fn, 
616 

Beijing Radio, 574 fn, 580 fn 
Bengal, 37, 39, 43, 51, 53, 55, 62, 
67-68 fn, 80, 82. 112, 114 fn, 
127-128, 146-147, 161 & fn. 
163-165, 167-169, 171, 174 & fn, 
180, 187, 201, 230 fn. 340, 526; 
situation in, 51-53, 80, 113, 127, 
147-148, 161, 165,169-170, 187, 
201-202 

.East. 6 fn, 18. 23-25, 33 & fn. 

34-35 & fn. 37-39, 41 & fn, 42 fn. 
43, 51-53, 59. 63-64, 66, 68-69 & 
fn. 70, 72-74, 80-81, 89, 91-95, 96 
fn, 106, 113-114 fn, 127-128, 130, 
147, 168-170, 171 fn, 187, 

201- 202, 210 fn. 219-221, 230-231 
& fn, 248-249 & fn, 349 fn. 449, 
481-482 fn, 495, 507, 600 & fn; 
condition of minorities in, 128, 
130, 148, 201, 248; Government 
of, 18 & fn, 171 fn; situation in, 
33-34, 38-39.51-53, 148 

.West, 8 fn. 14, 18. 24 & fn, 33 & 

fn, 35. 37-39, 40 fn, 41. 43, 51-52, 
58. 63 & fn, 64, 67-68, 69 & fn. 
72-73, 80-81. 89, 92-95, 106-107, 
112-113. 114fn. 127-128, 146-148, 
169-170, 171 fn, 180, 197, 

202- 203, 210 fn, 219-221, 231. 


248-249, 272, 322, 349, 369 fn, 
435. 449, 481, 495, 523 & fn, 558 
fn, 589 fn, 600 & fn, 616; Assembly 
of, 24 fn; condition of minorities 
in, 38, 128, 170; Government of, 
18, 24 & fn. 55 fn-56. 68, 171 fn, 
202, 449; situation in, 33, 35. 
38-39,51-52 

Bevan, Aneurin, 389/n; resigns from 
the British Cabinet, 389 & fn 
Bevin, Ernest, 312 fn 
Bhagalpur, 213, 251 fn 
Bhakra-Nangaldam, 587 
Bharatiya Adivasi Sevak Sangh, 273 
fn 

Bharatiya Jan Sangh, 470 fn, 532 & 
fn.551fn-552fn 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 90 fn 
Bhargava, Gopi Chand, 420 /n; and 
the Punjab ministerial crisis, 370 
fn,386fn,393fn,420fn 
Bhargava, Thakurdas, 168fn 
Bhave, Vinoba, 397 fn\ undertakes 
walking tour for land donations, 
397&fn.505&fn 

Bhavsinghii, K. Kukharsinghii, (Vol. 

l,p. 186),564&fn 
Bhil Seva Mandal, 273 fn 
Bhojpur (Nepal), 303 fn 
Bhopal. 256 fn, 364 fn 
Bhutan, 50fn,293 
‘Big Four’ Powers Great Powers 
Bihar, 35 fn. 52, 107, 158, 179 & fn, 
197. 213, 250-252 & fn. 255 fn, 
258-259 & fn. 325, 328, 340, 365, 
370, 377 & fn, 395-396. 400-402, 
409-410, 423.-424 & fn, 426, 431. 
501 fn, 535 fn, 558 fn, 573, 608 fn; 
communal situation in, 35, 213, 
328; food scarcity conditions in, 
158, 250, 370, 395-396, 400-402, 
409-410, 426, and Delhi School of 
Economics investigators’ report 
on, 400-402; Government of, 258, 
328, 400-401 , 423; land reforms in. 
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362 fn 430; Nehru’s appeal for 
food gifts for. 383-384, 401-402, 

430 

Bihar Land Reforms Act (1950). 362 

fn 

Bilaspur, 364 fn 
Binda(Nepal), 303 fn 
Birganj (Nepal), 258 & fn, 259-260 & 
fn 262,282.412 

Biswas, C.C.. 96 fn, 170. 187, 201; 
appointed Union Minister ot State 
for Minority Affairs, 89 fn, 96; 
tours East Bengal, 128 
Bolivia, 270 fn 

Bombay, 51, 90 fn, 113 & fn, 135, 
158, 189, 193, 215, 250-251 fn, 
252 ’, 287 fn, 289, 309, 342, 352-353 
fn, 361 fn, 366 & fn, 415 fn, 428, 
430, 479. 481, 497, 504 fn, 506, 
531^532 & fn. 538 fn. 544 fn. 558 
fn, 560 fn, 608 fn; Bombay State, 
352 , Government of. 352 &fn, 366 
Bombay Industrial Court , 1 89 & fn 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 99 
&fn 

Bongaon 470 fn 

Bonin Islands, 241 fn, 465 fn 

Bourguiba, Habib, (of Tunisia), 554 

Bo^es. Chester. 497 /n; appointed 

U.S. Ambassador to India, 49 / 
Brahmaputra river, 302 fn. 506 fn 

Brazil. 270fn. 603 fn 
Brewster, Achshah, 561 fn 

Earl H.. 561 /n 

Buddha, Gautama, 

JSunch of Old Letters, A, (Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 1958), 253 fn 

Buragohain. S.N.. appointed Union 

Deputy Minister for Works, Mines 
and Power. 175 fn ^ 

Burma. 4, 16 & fn. 

126 161. 190, 210 fn, 240, 302, 

318 fh. 355. 371. 378-379 fn, 439. 

451-453, 467, 486, 511. 518, 522, 
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and Korean crisis, 123; 
Constituent Assembly of, 240 fn; 
Government of, 126, 240 fn, 

484 & fn; relations with China 
of. 126; relations with India of, 
123, 240-241, 439, 451. 511, and 
treaty of friendship with India 
(July 1951), 451; situation in, 109. 

126 

Burmah Shell Company, 544 fn 
Cabinet (Central). 67-68 fn. 89 & fn. 

90-92, 112. 121, 132 fn. 133-134, 
138 . 151-152, 209. 232 fn, 304 fn, 
337, 347, 445 & fn, 467 & fn, 512, 
523, 590; Economic Committee 

of, 347 

Cadogan. Sir Alexander, 44 fn 
Cairo, 534 r 

Cairo declaration (1943), 143 fn, 
301 313fn,316,318fn,376 

CJC..U, 6 fi, 19, f- 

43, 51-52, 69, 96 & fn, 113. 
127-128, 135, 251 fn, 326 fn, 342, 
435, 482 fn, 512 fn, 537, 588-589 
fn, 591, 594 

Cambodia (Kampuchea), 16 fn 
Canada, 15 & fn. 210. 243 fn, 277 
fn. 331, 526 fn. 540 fn 
Cannanore, 536 _ 

Cape Town, 5 fn, 28 fn. 49 fn. 355 

Ca^. R-G.. 526 fn; visits Delhi, 526 
Census oflndia(1951), 22, 78, 363 
Central Election Commission. 22 fn, 

176, 209, 363 

Central Fuel Research Institute 
(Dhanbad), 78 & fh 
Ceylon see Sri Lanka 
Chainpur (Nepal), 303 fn 
Chakravarti, B,N.. 526 &/n 
Chandemagore, 101 
Chandigarh, 587 , 

Chandra. Satish. 424/n: appointed 

ParUamentary Secretary , 424 
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Chang Chun railway (China), 29 fn 
Chatterjee, Krishna Kumar, 598 fn 
Chenab (river,, 3S3 
Chen Chien, 147 fn 
Chiang Kai-shek, 264 &/n, 296 fn. 
316, 375. 466 

Chief Ministers’ Conference (19-21 
August 1950), 177-178, 180 

181, 232 fn; resolutions of, 
180-181 
Chile, 603 fn 

China, People’s Republic of, 
(Communist China), 4-6 fn, 16 
& fn-17, 27, 29 & fn. 30& fn. 43 
&fn. 79. 96 fn, 109, 116 &fn, 119 
fn, 120, 124 & fn. 126, 131 & fn, 
143-145 & fn, 147, 155-157 & fn. 
166-167 & fn. 183-185, 187-188 & 
fn, 194-196 fn, 201 fn, 208 fn. 210 
fn. 217-218 & fn, 222, 224-226, 
228, 236-238. 262-268, 277-282, 
295 fn-298, 300-302 & fn. 305, 
313-318, 320, 330-333, 358 & fn. 
371 k fn. 374-375 & fn. 376. 378 
& fn. 384 & fn. 389-390. 394-395, 
409, 413, 426 fn. 438-439, 452-454 
460, 465 & fn, 466-467, 483, 492, 
511, 518, 522-523, 567, 574 & fn. 
577 & fn. 579-581 & fn. 589. 602- 
603 & fn, 616; and Korean war, 
266, 277-278, 296. 300, 314-315. 
317, 358; its reaction toU.S. bomb- 
ing of Manchuria, 195, 238, 375 
& fn, accuses U.S. of 
bacteriological attack, 574.-575, 
580-581, and ceasefire talks, 300, 
482, 567, sends delegation to 
U.N. for negotiations, 279, 296, 
and Taiwan, 29, 167; economic 
development of, 5, and Mao’s 
policy regarding abolition of 
capitalism, 131; economic 
policies, programmes and 
objectives of, 79, 131; emergence 
as Great Power of, 16, 29, 109, 
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262-266, 301; foreign policy of, 
109, 147, 262-265; question of 
membership in U.N. of, 6, 43, 
124, 145, 156-157, 185. 194-195, 
238, 301. 313-314, 453; relations 
with India of, 4-5, 16, 116, 183, 
187. 217, 238. 263-266. 268, 282, 
301, 318, 511, 518, 589, and 
India’s reaction to Chinese 
invasion of Tibet, 131 fn, 167 k 
fn. 187-188. 196, 201 fn, 228, 
236-239, 242, 262, 264, 267-268 & 
fn, 280-281 k fn. 292 & fn. 295, 
413, 511, 561, and India’s 

recognition of, 4-5, 183, 265, 318; 
relations with U.S., 196, and with 
U.S.S.R. of, 147 

China, Republic of, (Nationalist), 
43 & fn. 126, 157 fn. 184, 264 fn, 
316, 375. 460, 466-467, 602 fn; 
Government of, 29-30 & fn, 43, 
143 & fn, 264 fn, 567, 602 fn; 
Supreme National Defence 
Council of, 264 fn see also 
Taiwan 

Chinese Communist Party, 116 fn, 
131 fn; Third Plenary Session 
(6 June 1950) of the Seventh 
Central Committee of, 131 fn 
Chinese Red Cross Society, 574 fn 
Chingleput . 573 fn 
Chitral (Pakistan), 516 fn 
Chittoor, 573 fn 

Chorwon (Korea), 426 fn 
Chou En-lai see Zhou En-lai 
Churchill, Sir Winston, (Vol. 1. 
p. 168). 47, 527-528 fn. 540 & fn; 
on European Army, 540 fn; on 
Korean ceasefire, 554 fn; on 
Middle Eastern Empire, 459; 
visits U.S. A., 540 fn, 553-554 k fn 

Chu Teh, General, 167 fn 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
(West Bengal), 571 
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Civil Liberties Committee (West 

Bengal), 349 fn 

cochin. 87. 101. 151. 135, 369 fn. 

549 fn; Legislative Assembly 

of, 369 fn 

Coimbatore , 573 fn * 

Colombo, 3-4, 15 fn, 100 fn 

Colombo Plan 15 fn, 100 fn 
Commerce, Ministry of, lU. HC 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 

and Scheduled Tribes. 273 &fn 
Commonwealth Consultative 

Committee on Economic 
Development of South Asia (May 
1950, Sydney), 100 & fn 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
Conference (15-21 January 1952, 
London). 543 & fn 

Commonwealth Foreign Ministers 
Conference, (9-14 January 1950, 

Colombo), 3-4 ,, t, r 

Commonwealth of Nations, 15 & n, 
313, 316-319 fn, 526, 528 fn, 554 
fn, 565-566 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference (London), ( pi* 
19491 528-529,565 and (January 
1951)’, 298-299, 305, 311-313. 

332 fn, 333 r\cc 

Commonwealth Relations me 

(London), 15 fn . ,97 

Communication, Mmwtiy o , 
Communist Party 

31-32, 50. Its, 126. 147. 157 fn, 
188, 214, 263. 293. 532, 538 fn, 
549 & fn. 551-552, 592-594 

Comptroller and Auditor- General of 

India, 498 

Conference on Suez (London. 1956). 
146 fn 

9 ?. 113-114. 134. 150.162.168 


& fn. 169, 190 & fn. 204 & fn-206, 

208 & fn-209, 216 fn, 286 fn, 290 
fn-291 fn. 309. 325. 328-329 
fn, 362. 369-370 & fn, 382, 387, 

393 & fn-394, 405 & fn, 425, 432 
& fn, 442 fn. 445 fn, 467 & fn, 

474 & fn, 475-476, 490-491 & fn, 

512 fn. 514-515. 519-522. 538 fn, 
548-549 & fn, 550-551 & fn, 558, 

563 & fn: constitution of, 31 & fn. 

193 fn. Central Election 
Board of. 393 & fn, 474 fn; 
election manifesto of, 394. 441 & 
fn. 443 & fn: Parliamentary 
Board of, 386 & fn, 393 fn: 
Working Committee of. 46, 84, 

369, 382 & fn. 393 fn, 425, 427. 

432 441,474&fn,476,560fn 
Congr«s for Cultural Freedom 
(India), 361-362 

Congress for Peace (India), 361 & fn 
Congress Party in Parliament, 133, 

370, 491 & fn 

Connecticut. 497 fn 
Conservative Party ( ‘te 

Kingdom). 47, victory in general 
elections of (1951), 527-528 
Constituent Assembly of India. 

fn. 5 fn, 14 fn. 120 fn, 337 fn, 424 
fn! 435 fn, 565-566 

Constituent Assembly 

Constitution of ^901 292 

31 89, 162. 285-286, 291-292, 

325 . 349 fn, 362-363. 368 . 380 fn. 
387 405. 417-418. 428. 442 fn. 
454 498, 500-501 & fn. 532 fn. 
538 578. 585 fn, 612; First 

Amendmentof.391&fn.397&fn. 

403-404, 417-418, 501 fn-502fn 

Cooch-Behar,293fn.385 

Coorg,364fn.556,578fn 

cornea of world Ml ^ 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, ( oi. . 

455 ), 308 , 547 &fn; death of, 54 
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4 fn. 146 & 
n. 163-164. 
& fn. 215, 
262. 269, 
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I. 353-355, 
384, 389, 
421. 427, 
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291 fn 

f><‘l/d.S,hr«,l of Economics, 400 

». 

I C<.ngre.s,s Front, 393 & fo 
’ ’'•"■”"^''«l’a.ty(U.S.A.),375f„ 

'><-o.Shankarrao,(Vol.l,p,392)_ig8 

De.sai, Dhirajlal, (Voi. 1, p. 3i7)_ jgg 

I>.shmukh, C.D., (Vol, 1, p. 484) 
appointed member. Planning 
Co,mnis.sior., 14 fn and Union 

euKujce Minister, 110 fn-111* 

r>rt‘serus budget to Parliament' 

326, 34‘1 fn -84r> r,,. 

• in tn; expresses 

iijabduy to attend Commonwealth 

Finance Ministers Conference, 
543; visits London to discuss 
.sterling area cri.sis (4-11 February 
1952), .567 ^ 

De.shpande, V.G.. 35&fn 
I7cva, Acharya Narendra, 527 fn 
Devens, General Jacob, 432 fn, 554 & 
,/m 

Devers’ Plan, 554 & fn 
Ilbebar, U.N.,512&yn 
fltetro da Manha (Portuguese 
Government newspaper). 49 fn 
Displaced Persons (Claims) Act 
(1950).17l&fn 

Diwakar,R.R.,(Vo].l,p,251),608 fn 

f)*xit, N.M.,303fn 
Dixon, Sir Owen, 78 & fn., 197 fn, 348 
fn; appointed IJ.N. mediator on 
Kashmir issue, 53 fn, 78, 172; 
arranges talks between Nehru and 
Ltaquat Ali Khan on 
demilitarization in Kashmir 
(1950). 149, 160; India rejects his 
proposals, 160 & fn, 172-173, 
185-186, 219fn, 245; reports to the 
Security Council (September 
1950), 186 fn, 219 & fn, 243-244 
fn; visits Delhi, 93, 114, 149, 160, 
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Karachi, 149 and Kashmir, 149, 
172 

Djakarta, 101, 108, 131-132 
Dobandi area(Baluchistan), 229 fn 
Doulatram, Jairamdas, (Vol. 1 , p. 
84), appointed Governor of Assam 
(1950), 90 & fn, and reappointed 
(May 1952). 612 fn 
DravidaKazhagani, 551 fn 
Dulles, John Foster. 567 & fn; 

appointed U.S. representative to 
finalize Japanese peace treaty. 228 
fn 

Durand Line, 228 

East India Railway Employees’ Union, 
589 fn 

Economist , The, (London), 40 fn 
Ecuador, 43 fn, 157 fn 
Eden, Sir Anthony, 528 fn; visits India 
and addresses Members of 
Parliament (22 March 1949), 528 
Education, Union Ministry of. 79, 83 
Egypt, 43 fn, 50 fn, 157 fn, 183 fn, 210 
fn, 312fn, 3l7fn-318fn, 534&fn. 

540 & fn, 542, 554, 583; 

abrogation in October 1951 of 
Anglo- Egyptian Treaty (1936) on 
Suez Canal zone and Sudan 
Condominium Agreement (1899) 
by. 534 & fn, 540. and British 
reaction and anti-British riots in, 
540, 554; Parliament of, 534 fn; 
refusal of Middle East defence 
plan by, 540 

Einstein, Albert, supports Nehm’s 
stand on Korea, 227 fn 
Eisenhower, General Dwight D.. 570 

fn 

el Hamada (Egypt). 554 fn 

Election Commissioner. 22, 31, 55, 
86,175,188,499 

Elizabeth II (Queen of England), 566 
&/n 

Encyclopedia of the Indian National 


Congress, Vol. 14: 1951-1954 (ed. 
A.M.Zaidi),432fn 
England see United Kingdom 
Entezam , N . , 33 1 & fn , 404 
Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Amendment Bill (1950), 
166 fn 

Etawah, 544-545 

Etawah Pilot Development Project, 
397, 544-545 

Europe, 5, 9, 49 fn, 100 & fn, 140, 
143, 190, 276, 278, 297 & fn, 300, 
308, 311, 315-316, 319 & fn, 358, 
375-376, 466, 484, 511, 539, 554 fn 

.West, 302, 582 &fn 

European Army, 539-540 fn, 582 
Evacuee Property Act (1950), 577 fn 
Evacuee Property (Amendment) Act 
(1953), 577 fn 

External Affairs, Ministry of, 138, 147 
fn, 362 

Fadayian Islam (Iran), 359 & fn 
Fair Wages Bill (1950), 87 & fn 
Faiz Ahmed Faiz, 359 fn 

Fakirhat (Bangladesh), 18fn 
Falconer, Lieut-Col. Sir G.A., 256 
fn; activities in Nepal as British 
Ambassador of, 256, 261 
Far ILzsisee Asia, East 
Far Eastern Commission on Japan, 
228 fn 

Farouk, Fouad, 534 & fn 

Fifth Finance Commission, 337 fn 
Fiscal Commission Report (1950), 
151 &fn 

Five Year Plan, first, 343, 443 & fn- 
444, 515 fn, 604-607 
Food For India Bill, 1951, (U.S. 
Congress), 321-322. 361, 365-366, 
409. 422 

Ford Foundation, 544-545 
Foreign Affairs Committee (U.S. 
Congress), 365-366 fn, approves 
foodgrains aid to India, 365 fn 
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Foreigners Act ( 1 946) ,177 
Formosa, 29, 30 & fn, 119, 122, 124 
fn, 142-144. 146, 167 & fn, 
183-184, 194, 228 fn, 277-279 fn, 
300-301, 313 fn, 315-317 & fn, 
318 fn, 330 fn, 332 fn. 358. 
375-376, 453, 460, 465 fn see 
also Taiwan 

France, 16fn-17, 43fn, lOOfn, 157 fn. 
183 fn, 195 fn-196, 243 fn. 297 & 
fn. 313 fn, 317 fn, 320, 439, 
451 , 539 fn-540 fn, 584 fn. 587 fn. 
603 fn; army of, 17, 120 fn, 241 & 
fn, in Tunisia, 554 fn; 
Government of, 17 fn; foreign 
possessions of, 28, possessions 
in India of, 49, 144 
Freeman, John, 389 fn 
French Communist Party, 17 fn 

Gadgil, N,V., 90 fn. 291 fn. 304 fn, 
388 fn 

Gaekwad, Pratap Singh, (Maharaja 
of Baroda), 309 fn, 380 fn; de- 
recognition of, 380 & fn 
Ganamukti Parashat (Tripura), 364 
fn 

Ganatantra Parishad (Orissa), 538 
fn, 549 fn 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 4, 11, 14 fn, 25, 
71. 75, 84, 97, 200fn, 217, 288, 397 
fn, 4-11 fn, 463, 509 fn, 596 
509 fn, 596 

Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 273 fn 
Gangtok (Sikkim). 294 fn. 597 fn 
General Elections (1951-1952), 13. 
22. 31, 56. 78, 85. 182, 188-189. 
199-200, 209-210, 251, 272, 322. 
341, 363, 417, ’419-420. 442, 499, 
508. 519, 520 fn. 523. 530. 532, 
538-539, 546-549 & fn. 553, 559 & 
fn, 561-562. 568, 570. 578, 580 
Geneva, 82, 493 & fn 
Geological Survey of India, 326 
George VI (King of England), 564 & 
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/n-565 

Germany, 100 fn, 242, 297, 319-320, 
466, 488, 539 & fn, 540, 582 fn; 
unity of, 539-540 

West (Federal Republic of 

Germany), 297 fn, 319, 358, 582 
fn; economic recoveiy of, 242; 
rearmament of, 297, 319-320, 
358. 466, 539, 582 
Ghana (Gold Coast), 355-357 
Ghazi, Shah Mahmud Khan, 497 fn; 

visits Delhi, 497 
Ghosh, P.C., 369 fn 
Goa, 28, 49 
Goaljijara, 51 

Godse, Nathu Ram, 509 fn 
Gold Coast see Ghana 
Golmuri , 286 fn 
Gorakhpur, 589 fn 

Gorwala, A.D., 353 & fn: submits 
report on administration to 
Planning Commission (28 July 
1951), 428-429 

Government of India Act, 1935, 8 fn 
Governors and Rajpramukhs 
Conference, New Delhi, (18-19 
March 1950), 54, and (14-15 
March 1952), 576 & fn 
Governors Relief Fund (Assam), 196 
fn 

Gracey, General Sir Douglas, (Vol. 
1, p. 250), 448 & fn; service in 
Pakistan of, 448-449 
Graham, Frank, 386 fn, 395, 404 
fn, 411 & fn, 427 & fn, 493 
& fn-494, 516-517. 541 & fn, 
554 & fn, 575 & fn-576; 
appointed U.N. mediator on 
Kashmir (1951), 386, and 

extension of his term, 517, 533, 
554; discussions with Nehru, 
432-433, 479, 493, 517; reports to 
Security Council on 18 October 
1951, 506-507, 516-517, and on 
22 April 1952, 585, 600-601; visits 
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Delhi, 489, 575-576; Karachi. 
435, 489; Kashmir, 434-435 
Gratstrom, Sven, 331 fn 
Great Britain see United Kingdom 
Great Powers, 115, 145, 183, 218, 
228 fn, 241 & fn, 267, 269. 271, 
277, 280 & fn, 316, 359, 374, 376, 
540, 603-604 

Greece, 603 & fn; army of, 459 & fn 
Group Areas Act, 1950, (South 
Africa). 86 fn, 136, 284 fn, 355 
fn, 541 fn 

Grow-More-Food-Campaign, 15, 
134, 158fn-159. 210. 233, 289 fn, 
345 fn 

Guha, Arun Chandra, 168 fn 
Gujarat, 367, 522, 533 
Guntur, 573 fn 
Gupta, Deshbandhu, 407 fn 
Gurdaspur, 199 
Guwahati, 251 fn 
Gwalior, 175 

Gyanendra, Prince, (of Nepal), 
255 fn, 257 & fn. 262, 269 fn, 304 

Hague, The, 198 see also Inter- 
national Court of Justice 
Haraicha (Nepal), 260 fn 
Hari Ram, 598 fn 

Harriman, Averell, deputed by the 
United States to resolve oil crisis in 
Iran, 452 fn 
Haryana, 526 fn 

Henderson, Loy, 146 /n; appointed 
U.S. Ambassador to Iran, 497; 
meets Nehru on Korean crisis, 
146 &fn 

High Court, Allahabad, 324 & 
fn 

.Bombay, 291 & fn 

.Calcutta, 96 fn, 349 

.Dacca, 69 fn 

.Lahore, 509 fn 

Madras, 69 fn 

..Patna, 291 fn 


.Punjab, 290-291, 509 fn 

Himachal Pradesh, 364 fn, 535, 
538fn.571fn 
Himalayas, 239, 264, 536 
Himatsinghji, Major-General: 
appointed Deputy Minister for 
Defence, 175 fn 

Hindu Code Bill, 290 fn, 480, 496, 
500-502, 614-615 

Hindustan Hamara Party 
(Pakistan). 412 & fn 
Hindustan Times, The, (New 
Ddhi), 166fn 

Hindu Mahasabha, 12 fn, 35-37, 40, 
61. 97, 291 fn, 328-329 & fn.339. 
412, 472, 532 fn, 552 fn see also 
Akhil Bharatiya Hindu 
Mahasabha 

Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill 
(1952), 615 fn 
Hissar, 350 fn 

Hitler, Adolf. (VoLl.p. 6), 40 
Ho Chi Minh, 17 & /n. 241; 
recognition of his Government by 
China and the Soviet Union, 16 
fn-17, 30 

Holland, Sydney, G.. (Prime 
Minister of New Zealand), 311 fn 
Hong Kong, 16 fn 
Hoshiarpur, 350 fn 
House of Commons (United 
Kingdom), 275 fn-276fn. 389 fn 
House Rules Committee (U.S. 

Congress), 365 fn 
Hungary, 319 

Hussain, Zakir, (Vol. 1. p. 439); 
submits memorandum to 
Graham, 479 & fn 
Hyderabad, 12 fn, 40 fn, 210, 340, 
397, 489. 505, 538 fn. 551 fn, 571 
fn; Government of, 12 fn 


Inchon (Korea) ,314 
Ibrahim, Sardar,.433fn, 516 &fn 
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India, army of, 304-305, 336, 
446-447 fn, 598 & fn, 611, 617; 
change-over to the Republic of, 
3-4, 7-8 fn, 10; Government of, 
8 fn, 15, 18 fn, 28 fn, 53-54. 56 & 
fn, 63 fn, 86-87 & fn, 121 fn. 136, 
138 fn, 159, 180-181, 190, 197 fn. 
204, 237 fn, 251 . 256, 258, 268-269 
fn, 271 & fn, 287, 303 fn-304 fn, 
307 fn, 323-324 fn. 326, 349 fn, 
350-351 fn, 354 fn. 361 fn. 371-372 
fn, 379-380 fn, 388 & fn-389 fn, 
400-401, 404 fn, 421, 482 fn, 
487 fn, 503, 508-509, 514 fn-515. 
522. 543-544 fn, 604, 608; press of, 
34-35, 38. 81, 95. 113, 128-129, 
147,337,405-407,416.418 

Indian Companies (Amendment) Bill 
(1951), 480 fn 

Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, 556 

Indian Council of World Affairs, 5 
fn, 

Indian Institute of Technology 
(Kharagpur), 571 &fn 
Indian Medical Service, 561 & fn 

Indian National Airways, 162fn 
Indian Official Secrets Act (1923), 
406 fn 

Indian Penal Code, 405 fn 
Indian Press (Emergency) Powers Act 
(1931), 406 fn 

Indian Science Congress (1-951), 326 
Indian States Protection Act (1934), 
406 fn 

Indian States (Protection Against 
Disaffection) Act, 406 fn 
Indo-American Technical Co- 
operation Fund , 544 & fn 
Indo-Burmese Friendship Treaty 
(Rangoon, 7 July 1951), 451 & fn 
Indo-China, 4, 16-17, 30, 109, 
119-120 & fn, 122. 142, 144, 146, 
241, 330 fn, 452 
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Indo- Pakistan Agreement (on Bengal 
boundary dispute, 14 December 
1948), 69 fn 

Indo-Pakistan Agreement (on 
minorities, 8 April 1950), 63-68, 
70-77, 80-85, 92-93, 95-98, I 02 ! 
104, 106, 112-114 & fn, 127-128. 
132 fn. 134. 165, 168 fn, 170, 204 
fn,249,329fn.600&fn 
Indo-Pakistan Trade Agi'eement (21 
April 1950), 83. & fn, 230; (23 
February 1951), 341 & fn 
Indonesia, 16 & fn, 50 fn, 87, 101, 
108-110, 116 fn. 125, 136, 161 & 
fn. 188, 190, 241,318fn,439&fn, 
452-453; Government of, 123 fn, 
484; Parliament of, 140 fn; trade 
relations with India, 188 
Indus river, 198, 333 
Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act (1951), 504 & fn, 
544 fn 

Industry and Supply, Ministry of. 111 
fn, 304 

Intelligence Bureau (Government of 
India), 203 

Inter-Dominion Conference, 52 
International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, 581 fn 
International Commission of the Red 
Cross, 574 fn 

International Court of Justice (The 
Hag-ue), 15 fn. 120 fn, 198, 348 
fn.438fn,452fn,543 
International Engineering Exhibition 
(NewDelhi, 1951), 326 
International Monetary Fund, 27, 
148, 172.219.230i248&fn 
Iran, 318 fn, 331 fn, 359 & fn, 389, 
411, 437-438 fn, 439 & fn, 
451-453, 459 & fn, 461, 464, 
482-483, 511 & fn, 542, 554, 583; 
Government of, 438 & fn, 451, 
482, 511 fn; oil dispute, 359, 389, 
437-438, 452-453, 459, 461, 
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482-483, 511, 518, 540, 554, 583; 
women delegation’s visit to India 
from, 579 

Iraq, 318 fn. 439 fn. 459, 579 & fn; 

Government of, 483 & fn 
Iraq Petroleum Company, 483 fn 
Islamic bloc, 41 1 , 459-460 
ismaiiia, 554 fn 
Ismay, first baron, 528 &/n 
Israel, 217 

Italy, 50fn,539fn,581fn 

Jain, Ajit Prasad, 202, 435 & fn; 
appointed Union Minister for 
Rehabilitation, 110 & fn; resigns 
from the Congress and Central 
Cabinet, 445 fn, 467 fn; visits 
Calcutta to investigate mass 
exodus of Hindus from East 
Bengal, 435 & fn 
Jain, Takhatmal, 563 & fn 
Jalandhar, 350 fn 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, 479 fn 
Jammu, 510, 585-586 
Jammu and Kashmir Parishad, 586 
fn 

Jammu and Kashmir State, 149 & 
fn, 172, 197 fp, 212, 219 fn. 243 
fn. 244 & fn-245. 329 fn, 333, 349 
fn. 411, 446 & fn, 507, 510, 513, 
517, 575 fn, 585 fn; elections for 
Constituent Assembly in, 244 
fn-245. 348 fn, 360 fn, 386 fn. 404 
fn, 411-412, 433-434, 446-447. 
489-490, 510, 517, and its 

meetings, 513 fn, 526-527, 534 & 
fn; Government of, 185 fn-186, 
198. 219 fn. 245, 431, 446 & fn, 
527; land reforms in, 513 & fn see 
also Kashmir 
Jamnagar, 153 fn 
Jamshedpur, 286 & fn 
Janata Party, 424 fn 
Japan, 4, 29 fn, 140, 143 fn, 184 fn, 
211, 228 fn, 241-242, 354, 


453-454 & fn, 465-466. 483, 
486-488, 491 fn, 494-495 fn, 540, 
507, 602 & fn; Constitution of, 
241-242 fn; Diet (Parliament) of, 
487 & fn, 602; economic progress 
made by, 242; Government of, 
495 fn, 567 fn, 602; May Day riots 
in, 602 & fn; reaction to Japanese 
peace treaty of, 487, 494-495, 602 
& fn; rearmament of, 466, 488, 
540, 602; relations with 

Nationalist China, 567, 602 fn; 
Communist China 602, and 
India, 465, 494-495, 511; U.S. 
forces in, 602 fn 

Japanese peace treaty (signed at San 
Francisco, 8 September 1951), 4, 
228 & fn, 241, 453-454, 465-467, 
483-484, 486. 494-495, 511, 514 
fn, 602 fn 
Java, 108 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
161 fn 

Jayanagar (Bangladesh), 69 fn 
Jebb, Sir Gladwyn, 313 fn, 404 fn 
Jhapa (Nepal), 303 fn 
Jhelum river, 333 
Johannesburg, 49 fn 
Junagadh, 462 fn 


Kabul, 200 

Kachchh (Cutch), 364 fn 
Kachua (Bangladesh), 18fn 
Kaesong (Korea), 453 fn, 482, 488 
495 &fn 

Kafr Abdou (Egypt), 554 fn 
Kalat state, 359 fn 
Kalimpong^ 597 
Kamalpur 70 

Kamath. H.V., 168 fn, 302 fn. 397 fn 

Kamptee,51fn 

Kampuchea Cambodia 

Kangra,350fn 

Kanpur, 571-572 
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rsichi, 77, 81-83 fn, 170 & fn. 172, 
536, 341 fn, 411 fn-412 fn, 435, 
455 fn, 457 fn, 462 fn, 480, 493, 
5 11 fn, 526, 616 
j raiikal, 17 fn 
rimnagar, 12 fn 

rmarkar, D.P. appointed Union 
I3eputy Minister of Commerce, 
g j 1 ^5fn 

j slnmir, issue of, 5-6, 26, 39-40 fn, 
^ J 43-44, 47, 53, 78, 82, 93, 114-115 
St fn, 149, 160 & fn, 172, 185- 
186, 197 & fn-198, 219 & fn, 
K,J 2 29-230, 243-244 & fn, 245-247, 
282, 270, 305-306, 311 & fn, 323, 
532-334 & fn, 347, 352, 359 fn-360 
'j fn, 386 fn, 395, 404 & fn, 
J 130-412, 414, 421 & fn, 427, 
! 132-434 & fn, 437 , 440-441 fn, 
J: J 1-46-447, 449, 455 fn, 458, 460-461 , 
^ -169 fn, 472, 477 & fn-479 fn, 
J I ;S9-491 fn, 493-494, 507, 510, 514 
r», 516-517 &fn, 526-527,533-534 
c fn, 541 &fn,554fn, 575, 585-586 
. j L fn, 600-601; and plebiscite, 
72, 245. 323, 333, 360, 507, 527; 
cx i Security Council and its 
isolutions, ’S-O, 26, 43-44, 53. 
7:!-173, 185-186, 219, 230, 243, 
^1,-246, 270, 323, 334, 347-348, 
6^1-361, 395, 404, 410-412, 
-434^ 445^ 458, 494 , 516-517, 
2* , 533, 541, 554-555. 600, 611; 
^ i .n mediation by Owen Dixon, 53 
^-1 i. 78&fn.93. 114, 149, 160 &fn. 
^-1 n 173. 185-186, 197 fn.219&fn, 

1 t! 245 , by Frank Graham, 386 & 
i, i95,404fn.411&fn,427&fn, 
435. 479, 489, 493-494, 
Ltl 507. 516-517, 527, 533, 554 & 
l.iij , 575-576, 585, 600-601, and 

c faughton, 6 & fn, 44 & fn; 
Li I tc attitude of Western Powers, 
L ill, 332-334; 347-348, 360, 
^ ill, 433, 458, 462, 506-507, of 
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India; 44, 172-173, 185-186, 198, 
219, 245-246, 323, 333, 360, m, 
395, 421, 432, 434, 447, 461, ill] 
479, 489, 493-494, 507, 517. 527^ 
533-534, 541, 554-555, 575-576! 
and of Pakistan, 40, 197-198, 
243-247, 305-306, 323. 333, 

348-349. 412, 427, 433-435, 446, 
472, 478, 489. 494. 541, 575-576 
see ailso Jammu and Kashmir 

Kathmandu, 48 fn, 229 & fn, 255 fn, 
258 fn. 261-262, 269, 303-304fn, 
324&fn,392,413. 526, 555 &fn 
Katju, Kailas Nath. 523 &/n, 588 
Kami, 51 fn 

Kenyan Legislative Council, 542 fn 
Kerala, 435 fn 
Kerala University, lOOfn 
Kennan (Iran), 256 fn 
Kesavan, C. , 563 & fn 
Khan, Abdul Ghaffar, (Vol. 1. 
p. 279), 200, 286. 601 

Abdul Qayyum, (Vol. 1, 

p.326). 197fn,433fn 

, Abdus Samad, 286 & fn 

Major-General Akbar, 359 & fn 

, Mrs. Akbar, 359 fn 

, Liaquat Ali, (Vol. 1, p. 29), 7 

& fn, 19 & fn, 42-43 & fn, 56 & 
fn, 63&fn. 65, 67, 77, 82, 96&fn 
115 & fn, 149, 160. 198 fn, 230 
fn-231 fn. 244 fn, 246-247 & fn, 
250 fn. 294 fn. 306, 311 fn, 332 fn, 
359 fn-360 fn, 445 & fn. 455 & fn, 
457 fn, 469 fn, 477 & fn. 478, 515, 
522; assassination of (16 October 
1951), 515, 522; correspondence 
with Nehru on Indo- Pakistan 
relations, 6-7 & fn, 19 & fn, 198, 
230 fn. 246-247. 293-294, 455,477- 
478; his speeches and statements 
on India, 96 & fn, 1 15 & fn, 244 fn, 
445-446, 457; visits India and signs 
agreement with Nehru on 
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mmoruies(8 Aprin950), 56 & fn, 
63-68; visits United States, 96,115 

Saheb. (Vol. 1, p. 279), 200 

_ Sardai Mohamad Ibrahim, 433 

fn 

KharaCT>ur, 571 
Kharc , INI . B • > 329 fn 
Kher, B.G. , 415 fn 

Rhotany (Nepal). 303 fn 

Khulna district (Bangladesh), 18 

fn 23 449 

Kidwai. Raft Ahmad, <Vol. 1, P- 
217). 90 fn; resigns from the 

Cabinet and Congress, 445 & fn, 
467, 476-477 &fn 
Kimll-Sung. 118fn 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party, 549 
fn-550, 551 fn 

Koirala. B.P..259 fn, 380fn 

M.p., 324 fn, 533 & /”. 

"Tppointed Prime Minister of 
Nepal. 533: visits India, 542, 555 
Kolhapur, 256 fn 

Korea, 118-119 & fn, ^^O. 123-124, 
138 & fn, 140. 145 fn-146. 155 fn, 
157 165-167. 182-185, 194-195. 

203 ’. 208 fn. 217-219. 222, 225- 
226 228 & fn, 239. 243 fn. 

265-268, 276-279 & fn. 295-298. 

500 3»'. 

357-358 & fn, 374 & fn, 376, 389, 

426-427 &fn. 437-438 fn. 453-454 
fn, 466, 482, 488. 495. 514 fn. 534 

fn 539 553-554 fn, 566-567 fn, 

5,4Lfn.w.rm.ll8-120,lZ!-«3, 
143 155,157.165-167.182-183, 

185’, 194. 203, 217, 219, 224-226. 
239-240, 265-266, 275, 277-279, 
295-297, 300-301. 312-315. 319 
S30 332 346. 357-358. 374. 

389’-390, 426-427. 488, 495. 567, 

and efforts and resolutions m 

Security Council to end the war. 
120-122, 124, 144, 166. 183. 185, 
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194, 218, 222-226, 239-240, 243. 

279, 295-296, 300, 312-316. 318, 
330-331. 357-358, 394, 574-575, 
580-581, and efforts for peace, by 
Afro-Asian countries in United 
Nations. 225-226. 239-240, 267. 
277-278, 280, 295-296. 300, 

316-317, 320, 331, 358, 374, 
437-438, 581, attitude of Canada. 
319, 333, ‘of China, 218, 222-225, 
266-267, 277-280. 296. 300. 

314-315, 317-320, 331-332, 358, 
390, 453 , 482 , 567 , 574-575, 
580-581, of Commonwealth 
countries, 318, of France. 320, 
India, 120-122, 138-141, 143-146, 
155-156, 165-167, 182-185, 

218-219, 222-227. 239-240, 267, 
277-'278, 280, 295-296, 300, 

316-320, 331-333, 358, 374, 437- 
438 , 466, 488, 581 , of North Korea, 
314-315, 332, 453, 482, of U.K., 
183 218. 225, 277, 296. 320, 
330-331, 567. of U.S.. 119-120, 
124, 183. 218, 225. 227, 240. 
277-278. 317-318, 320, 331. 390, 
567, and of U.S.S.R., 183, 
978-279 427 , 580-581; talks on 
SLftre in. 317 , 390 , 426-427. 
453 466-467. 482, 488, 495. 539, 
553 ’ 566-567, 574; U.N. forces m. 
I 84 ’ fn. 195 fn, 203. 218 & fn. 
222. 225-226, 228 fn, 239. 300, 
314-315, 389 fn, 426 fn; U.S. 
forces in, 195 fn, 203. 222, 314, 

31 8 fn - o i<,’c 

North, (Democratic Peoples 

Republic of),' 119-120, 124, 

217-218 & fn, 222. 224-226 fn. 
239, 266-267. 279 fn, 313-314. 
332, 389 fn, 394, 426, 453, 574 & 
fn. 580; armies of, 224-226 , 239, 
267, 357-358; Government of, 

119-120.226,315 

South, (Republic of). 118-121 
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fn, 139 fn, 142, 157 fn, 166-167. 
217-218, 224, 239, 314; 

Government of, 119, 217 fn 
Kremlin (Moscow). 583 fn 
Kripalani. J.B., 41 fn, 292 fn; forms 
Congress. Democratic Front, 369 
fn; resigns from Congress, 405 fn 

, Sucheta, 168 fn, 405 fn 

Krishna Prem^ee Nixon, Ronald 
Krock, Arthur, 145 fn 
Kumaon Hills, 559 
Kumarappa, Bharatan, 365 & fn, 
366 fn 

Kumardhubi, 328 fn 

Kumhwa (Korea), 426 fn 

Kunzru, H.N,,5&>,342fn 

Kuriles Islands, 241 fn, 454 fn, 486 

KumooL 573 fn 

Kurukshetra, 545 fn 

Kusiyara (river in East Bengal), 69 fn 

Labour Party (United Kingdom), 
7 & fn, 47 & fn, 389 fn, 527 
fn-528 

Ladakh. 245, 352 

Lahore, 244 fn, 455 fn,471. 541. fn 
Lake Success, 121, 185, 194, 279, 
295, 300, 312, 361, 374 fn 
Lai, Khurshed, (Voi. 1. p. 217), 
337-338 

Land Reforms and Resumption of 
Jagirs Bill (Rajasthan), 552 fn 
Laos, 16 fn 

Latif, Brigadier M.A., 359 fn 
Law, Ministry of, 193 
Le Corbusier (Charles E. Jeanneret), 
587 &/n 

League of Nations, 454 fn 
Lhasa. 228, 268, 280 
Liberal Democratic Front (Japan), 
602 fn 

Lie, Trygve Halvdan, (Vol. 1, p. 
130), 122, 195 fn, 358 fn; re- 
elected Secretary-General of 
U.N.. 243 & fn 
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Life of Gotama the Buddha (Earl 

H, Brewster), 561 fn 
Lilienthai, David. 354 &/n; visits 
India, 354 

Liu Po Chin, Oneral, 167 fn 
Lohit river (Assam), 506 fn 
Lok Sabha (House of the People), 13 
fn, 78 fn, 337 fn, 424 fn, 553, 614 
fn 

London, 145 fn, 166 tn, 280, 298, 
305, 311, 316, 323, 439, 456 fn, 
543, 565, 567 
Los Angeles, 115 fn 
Lucknow, 213, 228, 324 fn, 336-337, 
561 fn 

Ludhiana. 508 & fn 
Luxembourg, 539 fn 

Mac Arthur, C^eneral Douglas, 184 & 
fn; and directions by U.N. to 
cross the 38th parallel, 225 & fn; 
dismissal from command in Far 
East of, 375 & fn; ‘Home by 
Christmas’ offensive in Korea and 
its failure, 275 fn, 314-315, and 
attack on Manchuria, 279; on 
future of Taiwan, 184 & fn. and 
U.S. support, 316, 376 
McGhee, George M., 459 fn 
MacMahon, Sir Henry, 268 fn 
MacMahon Line, 268 & fn, 302 fn 
McNaughton, General Andrew 
G.L,, (Vol. 1, p. 515). 6 & fn, 44 
& fn; proposals on Kashmir by, 44 
& fn 

Madras, 8 fn, 107, 113 fn, 135, 146, 
158, 197, 251 fn. 365, 370, 377, 
395-396, 402, 423, 430-431, 
531-533, 536 fn, 549 fn. 551 fn, 
563 & fn, 564, 568 fn, 572-573. 
578 fn. 586-587, 598, 612 fn 613; 
food situation in, 146, 157; 370, 
377. 395-396, 402, 423, 496, 506. 
572-573, 586-587, 598', 617 
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Madras Legislative Council, 388 fn 
Mahabharata, 125 
Maharashtra, 523 fn 
Mahe, 17 fn 

Mahendra, Prince, (of Nepal), 255 
fn 

Mahomed, Ghulam, (Vol. 1. p-53), 

Mahtab, Hare Krushna, 90 /n, 136, 
appointed Union Minister of 
Industry and Supply. 89 fn. HI & 
fn; assumes charge of Commerce 
portfolio also, 304 fn 
Maitra, LaxmiKant, 174 fn 
Majlis (Iran), 359 &fn 
Malabar, 536 
Malaya, 109, 118, 126, 161 
Malik, A.M., 96 &/n, 128, 170, 187; 
appointed Pakistan Minister for 
Minority Affairs, 96; tours East 
Bengal, 128 

Malik, Jacob A., 156 fn, 183 fn, 279 
fn, 434, 580 fn 

Manchester Guardian. 469 fn 
Manchuria, 195 & fn, 238-239 275 
fn, 279. 314-315. 375 fn, 574 fn. 

Mandal, Jogendra Nath, 230 &/"• 
resigns from Pakistan Cabinet, 

-231 & fn 

Manekshaw, Field Marshal S.H.F.J-., 
534 &/n 

Manipur, 135,364&fn, 536 
Manipur State Congress, 364 fn 

Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung). n6Jn. 

124 fn; on economic reorganiza- 
tion of China, 131 & fn 
Mata. Jose Caeiro de, (Portuguese 
Foreign Minister) , 28 fn 
Mathabhanga (Bangladesh). 69 fn 
Matthai.John. (Vol- P- ^3)’ 

91; presents centra 8 

(1950), 45 fn; resigns from the 
Cabinet, 89-90; criticism of his 


Statements on resignation, 

132-134 

Mayavati, 560 fn 

Mayer. Albert. (Vol. 1. p. 402). 20 & 
fn 

Mehboobnagar 1 2 fn 
Mehta, Asoka, 346 fn, 544 fn 
, G.L., 14 fn 

M.S., (Vol. 1, p- ^ 

fn 

Menon.K.P.S..119&/n 

V.K. Krishna, (Vol. 1, p- 217), 

144 fn, 456 

Menzies. Sir Robert G., 218 fn. 305 
&/n, 311 fn; visits India, 305 
Mexico, 331 fn 

Middle Eastsee Asia, West 

Mill Mazdoor Sabha, 189 

Mishra.D.P., 489fn 

Shyam Nandan, 424 fn, 

appointed Parliamentary 

Secretary , 424 

Mission to India (Chester Bowles. 
1974), 497 fn 

Modzelewski, Zygmunt (Polish 

Foreign Minister), 243 fn 
Moghalsarai, 165 fn, 175 
Moltarhat (Bangladesh), 18 fn 

Mookerjee.H.C..612fn 

Syama Prasad (Vol. 1. P- 36). 

114fn. 161 fn. 168fn,292fn,470 

fn 482 fn. 520 fn, 532 fn, 586 fn; 
resignation from Cabinet, 67-68 

& fn, 89 

Moradabad, 51 fn 
Morocco, 466 fn 
Moscow, 29 fn, 582 
Moscow Radio, 581 fn, 583 
Mosul Petroleum Company , 483 fn 
Mountbatten. Lady, (Vol. 1, 
p. l-44),355fn 

Mudaliar. A. Ramaswamy. lOOyh 
Mudgal. H.G., 504&fn. 505 &fn 
Muhammad. Mossaddeq, (Pnme 
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Minister of Iran), 438 fn, 452 fn, 
453 & fn 

Mukerjee. K,P., 170 fn 
Mukti Sena (Nepal), 555 fn 
Mimslii, K.M., 90 f?i; appointed 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 608 & 
fn, and Union Minister for F<x)d, 
89-90, 111 & fn, 250; on ban on 
vanaspati, 350 & fn; on food 
,situation. 158 & fn-159 & fn, 289. 
371 fn, 379, 422-424; inaugurates 
Indian CongrCvSs for Cultural 
Freedom session, 362 fn; initiates 
Vana Mahotsava , 136; 

participates in Somnath temple 
ceremony, 388 fn; visits Bunna, 
384 & fn, and famine- affected 
districts in Madras, 573 & fn 
Murshidabad, 18, 69 fn 
Muzaffarpur, 400 fn 
Mysore, 100 fn, 427, 532 & fn, 578; 
Government of, 532 

Nagaland, 414 
Nagas, 413-414 

Nainital . Terai Reclamation and 
Colonization Scheme, 559 & fn 
Nalgonda, 12 fn 

Nanda Devi (mountain peak), 560 
Nanda, Gulzarilal, 14 fn, 512 fn; 
appointed Vice-Chairman, 
Planning Commission, 14 fn, and 
Minister for Planning, 512 
Nankana Sahib, 149 fn 
Nanking (Nanjing), 16, 526fn 
Narielwala, P.A., 161 & /n, 188 
Nasik, 150. 193 
Natal, 86 fn, 355 fn 
Nathiangali (Pakistan), 433 fn 
National Assembly (South Korea), 
119 fn 

National Awami Party (Pakistan), 
286 fn 

National Chemical Laboratory 
(Pune), 234 & fn 
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National Connnittee for India’s 
Freedom (U.S.A.), 119 fn 

National Conference (Jammu and 
Kashmir), 245, 414, 421, 510, 517 
& fn. 526 527; (ieneral Council of, 
244-245 

National Democratic Law, (1948), 
(South Korea), 119 fn 
N a t i o n a 1 D < * v td < > | m e n t Council, 
477 fn 

National Health Service Act, (1946), 
(United Kingdom), 308 & fn 
National Insurance Act (United 
Kingdom), 308 fn 
National Liberal Federation, 5 fn 
National Ulxnation Army (Egypt), 
554 fn 

N at iona 1 Meta 1 lu rgical Laboratory 
(Jamshedpur), 286 fn 
Nation a 1 P h y s i c a 1 1. a b o r a t o r y 

(New Delhi), 234 & fn 
National Planning Committee, 618 
National Stadium (New Delhi), 354 
Nazirnuddin, Khwaja (Vol.l, p. 
327); appointed Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, 515 & fn, 522 fn; on 
Kashmir problem, 541 & fn, 575 
fn 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 5 fn, 7 fn-8 fn, 
12 fn, 16 fn, 19 fn, 33 fn, 42 fn-43 
fn, 49 fn, 70 fn, 78 fn. 87 fn, 89 
fn, 132 fn. 133 fn. 139 fn, 140 fn, 
143-146 fn, 161 fn. 163 fn, 168 fn. 
170 fn. 177 tn, 196 fn, 197 fn l98 
fn, 208 fm2()9 fn, 218 fn-219 fn, 
227 f'n, 228 230 fn, 240 fn, 247 fn. 
253 fn, 277 fn, 280 fn. 286 fn. 294 
fn, 302 fn, 303 fn. 304 fn. 307 fn, 
311 fn, 317 fo, 319 k fn. 331 
fn-332 fn. SS4 fn, 3S6 fn-337 fn, 
352 fn, 360 fn, 393 fn, 396 fn, 411 
fn, 415 fn. 417 fn, 421 fn, 422 fn, 
424 fn, 432 fn-433 fn, 445 fn. 449 
fn. 455 k fn. 467 fn, 469 fn. 474 
fn. 477 fn, 479 fn. 491 fn. 493 fn, 
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502 & fn, 504 fn, 505 fn, 508 fn, 
515, 520 fn, 541 fn. 544 fn, 559 
fn-560 fn, 571 fn. 575 fn. 581 fn, 
583 fn, 588 fn, 594 fn, 597 fn, 
610,618; 

attends, All India Congress 

Committee meetings at 
Ahmedabad, 311, 325, at 

Bangalore, 394, at Calcutta, 588, 
594, at Delhi, 31. 382, 393-394, 
491, 493, 496, 514-515, at Nasik, 
193; Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers Conference at Colombo 
(9-14 January 1950), 3-4; Indian 
Science Congress at Bangalore (2 
January 1951), 326; 

.visits, Assam, 179, 196, 

Bhakra-Nangal dam, 587, 
Burma, 16, 87, 101, 110, 118, 
123, 126, Calcutta, 43, 51, 127, 
588, Central Fuel Research 
Institute at Dhanbad, 78, 
Chandigarh, 587, Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works in West 
Bengal, 571, Damodar Valley, 
571, Darjeeling, 597, Djakarta, 
101, 108, East Bengal, 43, 

England, 299, fertilizer factory at 
Sindri, 571, Indonesia, 16, 87, 
101, 108, 110, 118, 123, and Bali 
island in, 125, Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur, 571, 
Jamshedpur, 286, Kalimpong, 
597, Kanpur, 571, Karachi, 82, 
Kashmir, 244-245, 414, 421, 427, 
432, 440, 490, Kumaon Hills, 
559, Malaya, 118, National 
Physical Laboratory at New 
Delhi, 234, Nepal, 426, Sikkim, 
597, Singapore, 87, 101, 110, and 
South East Asia, 124-125; 

on Aarey Milk Scheme, 

importance of, 352, 366-367; 

Abul Kalam Azad, tours of, 439, 
451, 464; administration, 


economy in, 234-235, 326, 

efficient functioning of, 159-160, 
206-207; Afghanistan, conditions 
in, 228, India’s relations with, 
115-116, 200, 439, 497, Pakistan’s 
relations with, 115-116, 200, 229, 
461, U.K. and U.S. attitude to, 
115-116, 461; agriculture, 14, 
212, 233-234. 250, 496, 505, 533; 
Akalis, 8-9; All India Congress 
Committee, 31, 40, 150, 193, 
204-206, 208-209, 213, 216, 311, 
325, 382, 393-394, 405, 425-427, 
432, 441, 474, 491, 493, 496, 
514-515, 538, 594, resolutions of, 
204-206, 208-209, 216, 325, 
369-370, 514-515, 519; Andhra 
State, formation of, 8; 
appointments in army, 611; an of 
governance, 608-609; Asia, 140, 
143, China’s role in, 147, India’s 
policy towards, 143, U.K. and 
U.S. attitude towards, 320, 461; 
Asian Games, first, 351-352, 
354-355; Assam, 147, 212-2iS, 
earthquake in, 165, 179, 196-197, 
210, 253, 439, floods in, 212-213, 
439-440, 481, 506: astrology and 
astrologers, 490-491; Atlantic 
Pact and United Nations, 
603-604; atomic bomb, 
effectiveness in modem war of, 
298; autocratic and personal mle, 
609-610; ‘Azad Kashmir’, 
conditions in,. 53, 244, 516, 
withdrawal of forces from, 172, 
323-333; Bagge Tribunal award 
on boundary dispute with 
Pakistan, 69; Bengal problem, 
43, 55, 59-60, 62-63, 67, 161, 
167-168, 170-171, need for 

peaceful solution of, 43, 59-61, 
72-73, 482; Bengal (East .and 
West), situation in, 33-39, 51-62, 
80, 113, 127-128, 147-148, 161, 
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165, 169-170, 187, 201-202, 248 
see also migrations and minorities 
and refugees; big machinery, 
manufacture of, 211; border 
defence, 471; Bihar, floods in, 
179, 197, food scaitlity in, 157, 
250, 370, 395-396. 400-402, 

409-410, 423, and Delhi School of 
Economics investigators’ report 
on, 400-402, zamindari abolition 
acts in, 325, and Patna High 
Court’s ruling against, 362; 
C.C, Biswas, 128, 170, 187; 

Bombay textile mills, strike in, 
189, 215-216, 252; budget 

(central), 37, 45. 78, 326-327, 
336-337, 341-342, 344-346, and 
expenditure on defence, 45, 336 
and on railways, 341-343; 
bureaucracy, 235, 596; Burma, 
109, 126, and Korean crisis, 123; 
China’s relations with, 126, 
India’s relations with, 123, 
240-241, 439, 451, 511; capitalism 
and capitalists, 12; Central 
Building Research Institute, 
inauguration of, 335; Central 
Cabinet, formation of, 89-92, 96, 
110-112, 175, 304, 326, 339, 439, 
512, performance since 1947 of, 
90-92; Central Drug Research 
Institute, inauguration of. 336; 
Ceylon, disfranchizement of 
Indians in, 601, India’s relations 
with, 439; China (People’s), 
development of, 5, 79, 131, 
emergence as great power of, 16, 
29, 109, 147, 262-266. 301, Mao’s 
policies in, 131, 263-266, 301, 
invasion of Tibet by, 147, 167, 
228, 236-237. 238, 262. .264,268, 
280-281, 295, and effect on 
Indian frontiers, 238-239, 
263-264, 266-268, 281, 292, 

agreement with Tibet (1951) of, 
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413. and India’s reaction, 131, 
167, 187-188. 196-197. 201 , 228! 
236-239, 242, 262, 266-268! 

280-281. 292, 295. membership in 
U.N. of, 6, 43, 124, 194-195, 301. 
313-314, 603, and stand of India, 
43-44, 120, 145, 156-157, ISs! 
195, 238. 301, of IJ.K. and U.S., 
6. 195-196. and of U.S.S.R., 43. 
124, 156; Ghittaranjan 

Locomotive Works, growth of, 
571; Churchill, assurance of non- 
interference in Indian affairs by, 
47; civil defence, 456-457, 472; 
civil liberties, 349; civil servants, 
596; class co-operation, 13; 
coastal trade, 161; cold war, 139; 
colonialism, movement against, 
in Asia and Africa, 452, in 
Burma, China, India, Indonesia 
and Iran, 453; Commonwealth 
conference on economic 
development of South East Asia, 
100; Commonwealth countries, 
attitude to the questions of 
Taiwan and ceasefire in Korea of, 
317; Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers Conference, recomme- 
ndations of. 3-4; Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference, 298- 
300, 305-306, 311-’3l3, 333, 
528-529, consideration of 
U.N. resolution on Korea by, 311, 
^16, 333; communal unity, 84-85, 
479; communal organizations and 
parties, 25, 40, 61, 510, 549, and 
India’s struggle for fre'edom, 520; 
communal policy and activities of 
Hindu Mahasabha, 9, 465, 472; 
communal representation in 
Government and Services, 43; 
communal violence, 18, 23-24, 
35. 51. 81. 213, 420; 

commiinalism, 24-25, 34-42, 

65-66, 97-98. 114-115, 150, 158, 
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464, 489, 508, 519-520, 550, and 
Congress, 114, 150, 520, and 
Government, 114; communalism 
in Pakistan, 520, and separatism, 
521; communaiists, 12, 465, 509, 

549, communism, spread in Asia 

of, 12, 263; Communist Party of 
India, Government policy 
towards, 214, 592-594, violence 
by, 214, 592; Communists 

(Indian), 12, 549, policy 

of, 31-32; community 

development projects, 556; 
companies, ordinance dealing 
with, 450-451; Congress, and 
agrarian reforms, 387, and 
communalism, 83-84, 97, 

113-114, 150, 168-169, 204-213, 

550, and elections, 442, 521, 

530-532, 548-549. 551-553, 563, 
571, 578, and labour troubles, 
190, and planning, 205, economic 
policy of, 204-205, factionalism 
and indiscipline in, 190, 370, 
393-394. 425-426, 467, 474-477, 
490-491, need for revitalization 
of, 30-31, 393-,394, policies and 
principles of, 8, 83, 150, 204-205, 
382-383, 405, 549, public 

criticism of, 208-209, 522, role of, 
12, 31, 208, 382-383; 

Congressmen and communal 
outlook of, 521, role in society of, 
75, 84. 92, 94-95, 97, 113, 150, 
339, 382-383; Constituent 

Assembly, 339, and ties with 
Commonwealth, 566; 

Constitution amendment, 391, 
397, 403-404, 417-418, 501-502, 
and Centre-State relations, 578, 
and freedom of Press, 403-404, 
419, 428, and resolutions of All 
India Newspapers Editors 
Conference, 428., judicial 
interpretation of, 362, 387, need 


for changes in, 325, 362-363, 387, 
397, 403-404, 417-418; controls, 
206-207, and decontrol of petrol, 
paper and sugar, 135; co-operative 
Commonwealth, schemes of, 590; 
co-operative organization, 
576-577; corruption, 206, 
213-215, 343, 371-372; cottage 
and rural industries, 20, 216-217; 
cotton policy, 87, 99, 136; cultural 
diversity and unity, 352; defence, 
expenditure on, 344-345, and 
reduction in. 45, 292-293; defence 
forces, 292, defence services, 345, 
demoblization of, 283, 336, need 
for efficiency in, 292-293, 
reduction in, 293, 345, 421-422, 
446; defence of frontiers of 
Bhutan, India, Nepal and Sikkim, 
293; defence preparations against 
Pakistan, 477-478; delimitation of 
constituencies, 387, 391, 417, 504; 
democratic freedom, 142; 
democratic functioning, 11; 
detenus, 588, 591-594; 

development and social reform 
schemes, 307; Displaced Persons 
(claims) Act, 1950, objects of, 175; 
economic advance, 142; economic 
policy, 98-99, 110, 343; economic 
situation, 306-307, 327; 

education, 79, and manual work, 
618-619; educational standards, 
fall in, 618; Egypt, conditions in, 
534, 540, 554, 583; Etawah 
project, 397, 544-545; European 
army, 539-540, meeting of 
Atlantic Powers to discuss the 
question of, 582; European 
situation, 297, 312, 315, 319, 539; 
evacuee property law, 576-577; 
famine, rumours about, 174-175; 
Far East, situation in, 29, 146, 299, 
312, 319-320, 575, and 

repercussion on Europe, 575, 
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Asian reaction to U.N. policy 
towards, 320, dismissal of 
Mac Arthur from (onimand in, 
375, India's attitude towards 
conflict in, 143-144, rearmament 
of, 540, 602, U.K.’s approach to 
problem of, 144, 461; Five Year 
Flan, first, draft of, 555. 604, 
external help and resource 
mobilization for implementation 
of, 605-607, and people ’s 
participation in, 607; food 
problem, 13-15, 30, 134, 146-147, 
159-160, 173, 185, 190-191, 197, 
210, 284-285, 289, 305. 321-323. 
335, 350-351, 364-366, 378, 
383-385, 396. 409-410, 423-424, 
430, 435, 437, 450, 492, 496, 506, 
522, 533, 569, 598-599, 616-617, 
in Bengal, 146, in Bihar. 157, 250. 
370, 395-396, 400-402, 409-410. 
423, in Bombay, 157, 250, in 
Kashmir, 421, in Madras, 146, 
157, 370. 377, 395-396. 402, 423, 
572-573, in Madhya Bharat, 250, 
in Uttar Pradesh, 402, and 
rationing, 322, 422, Food 
Ministers’ Conference, resolutions 
of, 173-175, 177-178, 180 182, 
recommendations of, 289-290; 
foodgrains, need for self- 
sufficiency in, 289-290, 366, and 
for legislation to check hoarding 
of, 165-166, production of, 135, 
212, 233, reserves in, 599, import 
of, 173-174, 197, 210, 250, 
289-290. 305. 321, 335. 351, 
370-371, 377-379, 384, .395, 
409-410, 481, 598-599, aid of, 210, 
321-322. 334-335, 351, 364-366, 
370-371, 377-378, 384, 395, 409. 
422-423; Ford Foundation help for 
developing rural centres, 544, 556; 
foreign aid, 151, 321; foreign 
policy, 13, 138-140, 143, 145-146, 
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277, 48H, 580; foreign publicity, 45, 
27fi.277, r,24-525; general 

eleeiions, 13, 22, 31, 47, 55-56, 78, 
85-86, 174, 188, 209, 251, 272^ 
363, 367, 417, 419, 422, 498. 5Q8’, 
510 519, 530-532, 536-539, 548, 
550-552, 559, 561-562, 570, 
578-579, and Congress, 521-522, 
532, 548-549, 551-553. 559-561, 
563-564, 568, 571, 578, 595, 608, 
610-612, 614, communal parties 
and ruling princes and jagirdars 
in. 464-465, 508-509, 549-550. 
552, and communal trouble, 420, 
le.ssons of. 562, peaceful conduct 
of, 539, report of Election 
Commissioner on, 175-176, and 
work of, 209, 499, role of Pradesh 
Congre.s.s Committees in, 530-531, 
role of various parties and groups 
in, 442-443, 532, 549- 550. Socialist 
Party’s failure in, 552, 562-563, 
and travelling allowances of 
Ministers, 498, and use of officials 
in, 499; Oological Survey of 
India, centenin 7 celebrations of 
326; Germany (West), economic 
recovery of, 242, reannament of, 
297, 3i9-32(). 358, 466, 539. and 
discussion at Atlantic Powers 
meeting oti tlie c|uesti(>n of, 682, 
unity of, 539-540; George 
Bernard Shaw, deatlt of, 253; 
Goa, issue of, 28, 49, Indian and 
Portugue.se policy toward.s, 28, 
49; Gold Coast. (Ghana), elections 
in, 357; Gorwaia’s report on 
administration, S5S, 428-429; 
Ciovernment employees, dearness 
allowance to, 436-437; 
Government of India, agreement 
with U.S. for development of 
rural areas and townships by, 
544-545, 556; Governors, 

appointment of, 611-612, role of, 
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612-613; gur, khandsan and rab, 
ceiling prices of, 250-251, 285, 
351; hessian, increase in export 
duty on, 251; High Courts, 
criticism of executive by judges 
of, 291-292, interpretation of 
Constitution by, 291, intervention 
in State laws by, 162; Himachal 
Pradesh, problems of, 535; Hindu 
Code Bill, importance of, 480, 
496, 614-615, and discussion in 
Parliament on, 500-502; Hindu 
Mahasabha, 12, 35-37, 40, 61, 
activities of, 61, 328-329, 472, 
communal approach of, 40, 
97-98, demand for Akhand 
Bharat by, 12, 41, 412; History, 
373; hoarding and black- 
marketing, 193-194, 213, 215, 
251-252, 270, 308-309, 322, 454; 
homoeopathy, 154; horse- 
breeding, 576-577; Hyderabad 
operation, 489; hydrogen bomb, 
effects of, 30; Id, celebrations of, 
213; imports of machinery, 
211-212; inadequate statistical 
information, 555-556; 

Independence Day celebrations, 
479; India and Commonwealth, 
565-566; India’s freedom 
struggle; influence on Asia and 
Africa of, 463 ; indigenous systems 
of medicine, 152-154; individuals 
and democratic government, 610; 
industry, 30; international 
relations, 463-464, 609; Indo- 
China, conditions in, 16, 30, 109, 
142, 241, French policy in, 144, 
241, India’s policy towards, 120, 
122, 144, recognition of Bao Dai’s 
Government by U.K. and U.S. in, 
30, recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government by China and 
U.S.S.R. in, 17, 30; Indonesia, 
108-109, 123, 188, 241, 439, 
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independence of, 109, impact of 
Indian culture on, 125, India’s 
trade delegation to, 188, stand on 
Korean crisis of, 123; Iran, 
assassination of Prime Minister of, 
351, foreign interests in and 
exploitation of, 359, 452, 461, 
482-483, oil dispute in, 359, 
437-438, 452-453, 461, 482, 511, 
518, 540, 554, 583, India’s appeal 
for peaceful settlement of, 438, 
453, 511, involvement of Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in, 437, 
people’s demand for oil 
nationalization in, 389, policy of 
Government of, 438, 482-483, 
U.K.’s loss of prestige in, 518; 
industrial tribunals, working of, 
215; International Engineering 
Exhibition, 326; Iraqi women’s 
delegation, impressions of, 579; 
Israel, recognition by India of, 
217; jagirdaris, abolition of, 162, 
590; Jammu and .Kashmir, 
accession to India of, 586, 
agrarian reforms in, 513, food 
situation and rationing in, 421, 
effect on Pakistan of rivers of, 
333-334, National Conference in, 
244-245, and success in 
Constituent Assembly elections, 
411, 446, 489-490, 510, 517, 527, 
534, reaction to Sheikh 
Abdullah’s speech at 
Ranbirsinghpura, 585-586, 
transport in, 421, tourist traffic 
in, 247; Japan and China’s 
relations with, 602, Constitution 
and demilitarization of, 242, 
economic progress of, 242, India’s 
agreement with, 465, 494-495, 
601, May Day riots in, 602, 
militarization of, 242, 
rearmament of, 466, 540, 602, 
and its consequences, 488; 
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Japanese peace treaty, 228, 241, 
453-454, 465, 483-484, Bunna’s 
stand on, 467, 486, 511, China’s 
stand on, 465-466, 484, India’s 
refusal to associate with, 454, 
465-466, 483-484. 486-487, 

494-495, 511, 601, U.K. and U.S. 
draft of, 454, 465, 483-484, 
486-487, reaction of Japanese Diet 
and people to, 487, U.S.S.R. 
stand on, 465-466; John Matthai, 
resignation of, 89-91, 132-134; 
judiciary, independence of, 
291-292; Kamal Ataturk, role in 
Middle East of, 459; Kashmir 
issue. 5-6, 19, 26, 43-44, 53, 76. 
78, 93, 114-115, 149, 160, 

172-173, 185-186, 229-230. 243, 
245-246, 323, 334, 347-348, 360, 
404, 494, 533, 554, foreign press 
on, 39-40, 45, 57, 197, 332-333, 
376, mediation on, 53, 78, 93, 
114, 149, 160, 172-173, 185-186, 
197, 219, 243-245, 386, 395, 404, 

411, 427, 432-435, 479, 489, 
493-494, 506-507, 516-517, 527, 
533, 554, 575-576, 585, 600-601, 
and India’s policy of peaceful 
solution of, 44, 185-186, 198, 219, 
246, 333, 360, 447, 461. 507, 527. 
541, and her criticism of U.K. 
and U.S. stand, 348, 404, 411, 
433, and of Security Council 
resolutions, 386, 395, 432, 479, 
Pakistan propaganda of war for 
solution of, 26-27, 57, 197, 
243-248, 323, 332-333. 348-349. 

412, 421, 434, 446, 455-456, 470, 
506, 541, and preparation for war, 
19,444, 446-447, 455, 469-471, 
478, 498, 541, Indian reaction to, 
246, 434, 457. 469, 471-472, 
477-478, 541; Khadi industry and 
employment, 216-217; Khan, 
Abdul Ghaffar, imprisonment in 
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Pakistan and illness of, 200, 286, 
601, India’s appeal for release, 
286, and treatment of, 601; Khan 
Saheb, imprisonment in Pakistan 
of, 200; Khurshed Lai, death of, 
337-338; Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
515-516; King George VI, death 
of, 564-565; Korea, North, 118, 
142, 217, 225-226, 239, 266, 3lb, 
332, 482, attack by South Korea 
on, 120, 313-314; Korea, South, 
118-119, 142, 166-167, 226, 

313- 315, government in, 

118- 119; Korean war, 118-119, 

121-123, 144, 155, 157, 166-167, 
182-183, 185, 194, 217, 219, 

225- 226, 239-240,- 275, 295-296, 
301, 313-315, 330, 332, 357-358, 
374, 389-390, 426, 453, 466-467, 
482, 488. 495, 539, 553, 566-567, 
574-575, and United Nations, 
119, 183, 218, 222-227, 239-240, 
267, 275, 279, 295-297, 300. 

314- 315, 318-319, 320, 330-332, 
357-358, 394, and United States, 

119- 120, 124, 141-142, 155, 195, 
203, 218, 222. 224-225, 227, 240, 
275-279, 313-315, 317-318, 320, 
331, 347-348, 375, 390, 394, 554, 
567, and U.S.S.R., 124. 183, 

226- 227. 278-279, 298, 427, 

580-581, and India’s efforts for 
solution of, 120-122, 138-141, 
145-146, 155-156, 165-167, 

182-183, 218-219, 222-227, 

239-240. 267, 277-278, 280, 
295-296, 300, 316-320, 333, 358, 
374, 466-467, 581; labour 

dispute, 189; Liaquat Ali Khan’s 
policy towards India, 115, 198, 
445-446. 515-516, 522; Mahatma 
Gandhi, 4, 11, 71, 75, 84. 97, 
217, 288, 596, and khadi. 217, 
and freedom struggle, 596, 
approach to communal problem 
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of, 59; Malaya, colonial 
government in, 126, communists 
in, 126; A.M. Malik, work of, 
situation in, 109, 126, terrorists 
in, 126; Malik, A.M., work of, 
128, 170, 187; medical aid to 
Bengal and Assam by Red Cross, 
82; medical graduates and work 
in rural areas, 619; medicine, 
Ayurvedic system of, 152-153; 
Middle East, and U.S. policy in, 
459-460, 518, andU.S.S.R. policy 
in, 540, conditions in, 540, 
Churchill’s suggestion of an 
empire in, 459, discussion by 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference on, 312, rise of 
intense nationalism in, 540; 
migrations, 58, 60-61, 70, 72-73, 
92-95, 103, 113, 128, 161, 169, 
187, 202, 219-222, 231-232, 

248-249, 272, 495; migrations to 
East Bengal and West Pakistan, 
52, 58, 68. 73, 80-81, 92-95, 
103-104, 106, 112-113, 128, 203, 
219-221, 231, 248-249, 272, 

449,481, 496, 507; migrations to 
West Bengal and other parts of 
India from Pakistan, 52, 58, 68, 
80, 91-95, 106, 113, 128, 148, 
203, 219-221, 231, 248-249, 272, 
435, 449, 481, 495; miners, strike 
in collieries, 252; minorities, in 
East and West Bengal, 38, 128, 
130, 201, 248-249, in India, 
40-43, 52, 58. 65,74, 77. 130, 150, 
in Pakistan, 52, 58-59, 77, 130, 
Indo- Pakistan Agreement on, 63; 
Minority Commission, 201; 
Muslim League (Indian), 458, 
and separatism, 464; Muslim 
organizations, reaction to war 
danger from Paldstan of, 478-479; 
Muslims, condition of, 41, 
507-508; Nagaland, problem in, 


413-414, National Laboratories, 
significance of, 336, National 
Chemical Laboratory, 234, 
National Metallurgical 
Laboratory, 286; National 
Physical Laboratory, 234; 
nationalism, 523; national 
disasters and relief work, 179, 
197, 210, 212, 287-288, 299, 506, 
586-587, 598, 617; Nazis, 12; 
K.C. Neogy, work as 
Rehabilitation Minister of, 91; 
Nepal, situation in, 18, 27, 48, 
101, 228-229, 242, 255-256. 262, 
268, 282, 294, 323-324, 335, 
380-381, 389, 391-392, 412, 485, 
525-526, 533, 568, and security of 
India, 27, 48-49, 242, 255, 

259-260, 267, 283, 294-295, 323, 
381, 389, 510-511, India’s call for 
reforms in, 48, 229, 242, 255-261, 
269-270, 282-283, 294-295, 

323-324. 392, 542-543, role of 
Great Powers in, 256, 261, 269, 
294-295; neutrality, 139-140, and 
non-alignment, 277; newspaper 
editors of India- and Pakistan, 
conference of, (May 1950), 95; 
newsprint, Government control 
of, 251; non- communist bloc, 
policy in Asia of, 142-143; non- 
violence, 11; North Western 
Frontier Province, conditions in, 
200; objectives and achievements 
of free India, 163-165; oil 
companies, 483; Owen Dixon’s 
mediation efforts on Kashmir, 78, 
149, 160, 172-173, 185-186, 198, 
219, 245; Pacific Relations 

Conference, 228; Pakistan, and 
Kashmir issue, 6, 19, 26, 40, 44, 
78, 93, 95, 114, 149, 172-173, 
197-198, 229, 243-248, 305-306, 
323, 333, 348-349, 434-435, 446, 
489, 541, 575-576, war 
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propaganda and preparation in, 
19, 23, 26-27. 33, 57, 197, 

243-248, 332-333. 412, 421, 434, 
446-447, 451. 455-457, 461, 

469-471, 478, 489, 494. 506; 
partition of India, 52-58, and 
consequences of, communal 
happenings, 24-25, 79, 91; 

Philippines, 116-117; planning, 
14, 55. 110-111. 344, 605-606; 
Planning Commission, 

appointments to and significance 
of. 14, 45, 54-55, 98-99, 110-111, 
133-134, 151, 205, 327. 343-344, 
353, 383, 428, 604-605, report of, 
343-344, 425, 443-444, 505, States 
co-operation with, 46, 54-55, 111, 
556, support of people to, 606; 
planning committee of Congress 
Working Committee, 46, 98-99; 
police firings, 31-32, 175; political 
forces, growth of, 549; political 
interference, 214; politics, 405, 
531-532; Pondicherry, 

referendum in, 27-28, 49; 

Portuguese policy towards Goa, 
28, 49; poverty,. 308; President of 
India and his titles, 614; 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950, 
necessity of, 177, 349; press in 
India, 34-35, 81, 95, 113, 

128-129, 147, 337, role of. 113, 
337, freedom of, 34, 405-407, 
416, 418-419, 503, pre-censorship 
on 407, monopoly in, 406; press in 
Pakistan, 57, 95, 128, 147, 197, 
332, 576; Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act, 1951, importance 
of, 480, 496, 502-504; prices. 160, 
174, 175, 180-182, 213, 322-323, 
573, 599, 617; Prime Minister’s 
Relief Fund, 587; prohibition, 
307; provisional Parliament, bye- 
elections to, 1-2, 8; psychological 
approach to Indian problems, 
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3-4, 10-13; public criticism. 

208-209; public morals, 596; 
Public Service Commissions, 619; 
public services, efficiency of, 207; 
public works and employment, 
410; Punjab, Congress dissidents 
and politics in, 386, Governor’s 
rule in, 420, 454, 480-481, locust 
menace in, 350, political crisis in, 
385-386, 391, 393, 413, 420, 480, 
528; Radcliffe boundary award, 
68-70; Radhakrishnan’s meeting 
with Stalin, 582-583, 598; railway 
accidents, 165, 175, 199; 

railways, reorganization of, 
588-589, working of, 342; 
Railwaymen’s Federation, 
proposed strike by, 388, 435-437, 
449-450, 480-481. 535; 

Rajasthan, law and order 
situation in, 385, jagirdari and 
vested interests in, 385; Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh, 36; 
refugees, 53, 59-61, 69, 72, 80, 
112, 129-130, 161, 290, relief and 
rehabilitation of, 60, 92, 106, 
112, 127, 180, 202-203. 290, 346; 
Representation of People Bill, 78, 
85, 363, 387, 391, 409, 417; 
Republic Day celebrations (1951), 
325 Saurashtra, agrarian reforms 
in, 512-513, floods in, 159; 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 273-274; science and 
scientific outlook, 234; scientific 
development, 326; Security 
Council, Indians in South Africa 
issue in, 185, 232, 270, 284, 
355-356, 541; Kashmir issue in, 
5-6. 26, 43-44, 53, 172, 185-186, 
219, 230, 243, 245 246, 270, 323, 
334, 347-348. 360-261, 404. 
410-411, 494, 516-517, 527, 533, 
541. 554, 585. 600-601. Korean 
issue in. 118-122. 144. 166, 183, 
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218, 222, 224-227, 239-240. 243, 

279, 295-296, 300, 312-316, 318, 
330-331. 357-358. 394; Sheikh 
Abdullah, discussions with, 490, 

527; Sikhs, 149, 291, demand for 
a separate state by, 149-150, 520; 
Sikkim, India’s relations with, 56, 
and treaty with, 56, 294; slums, 

572, 588; Sri Prakasa. 110-111; 
social evils. 308-309; social 

organization, need for change in, 

502; social reform, responsibility 
of executive and legislature for, 
362-363, 480; socialism, 12; 

society, divisive forces in, 373; 
Somnath temple, renovation of. 
388-389, criticism in foreign 
countries of. 462; South Africa, 
problems of Indians in, 5, 28-29, 
49-50, 79, 86, 117. 136-137, 185. 
232 270. 284, 355-357, 541-542, 
and proposal to hold a round 
table conference on. 5, 28, 49, 86, 
117 136-137, racialism and racial 
riots in, 49. 356. 542, relations 
between Africans and whites m, 
29, 49; South East Asia. 109-110, 

economic development of, 116, 
independent nations in, H . 
People’s China’s relations with 
countries of. 264-265; Stafford 
Cripps, death of. 597; students. 

83; sugar import of 136, scarcity 

of 190; sugar policy, 232-23 , 
250-251. 351; Taiwan, question 
of 142-143, 183-184. 277-278. 
300-301, 358. 375-376, 426, 453. 
and Cairo declaration of Great 
Powers on. 316. 376 and 

Potsdam declaration 375^ and 
stand of China, 167, 183-18 , 
300 - 301 , 316, 358, 375-376, of 
India, 120. 122, 144, 183 184, 

466, of Japan, 567- "f C .• 

146 184, 301. 376. and of U.S., 


143, 184, 301, 358, 376; Tara 
Singh, arrest of, 199, release of, 

290; terrorists and terrorism, 12, 

349; Tibet, Chinese invasion of, 

I 67 ’. 201, 228, 236-237, 262, 267, 

280, 295, and appeal by Tibet to 
U.N., 281, and India’s reaction, 

167, 186, 201, 228, 236-239, 264, 
266-268, 281, and settlement with 
China, 413; travel by cruiser 
l.N.S. Delhi, 131-132; travelling, 
597-598; Tunisia, situation in, 

583, 602, nationalist movement 

in, 554, 583, Asian and African 
countries move for discussion in 
U.N. on, 583-584, 603-604; 

Turkey, India’s cultural treaty 
with 439, 451, and friendship 
treaty with. 543, and trade 
relations with, 117. women’s 
delegation from, 579; two-nat.on 
theory, 24; Unani system of 

medicine, 152-153; U.S. • ^ 

Security Council. 145 56-157. 

expansionist policy of, 14 . 

488 India’s treaty with, 29. policy 
towards People’s Chinas 
membership in U.N.. 43, 124, 
145 156, 183, 196. German 

»r,f 297 319-320, 

rearmament, 

Japanese peace treaty, 465, an 
Korean crisis of. 124, 145, • 

183. 226-227. 278-279, 298. 427, 
580-581, shooting down by U.b. 
plane of, 195i V.K,. he.lch 

insurance scheme m. SO^ 
drinking habits in, 308, foreign 
policy of. 528. general elections 
P, 7 , 46 - 47 , 527-528. 584 policy 
towards. Afghanistan, 115-116. 
411, 461, Peoples China 

membership in U.N-, 144. 

195 Egypt. 540 , 554, European 
bW 589 Gennan 
marmament, 319. 488, India, 7, 
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18^ 44, 47-48, 243, 305, 347-348, 
360, 386, 411, 433, 458-461, 
527-528, Indo-China, 16-17, 30, 
241, Iran, 359. 437-438, 452, 
459-461, 482, 511. 518, 554, 
Korean war, 183, 215, 218, 227. 
275-276, 296, 314, 318, 320, 
330-331, 394, 554, 567, Middle 
East, 458-461, 518, 540, Pakistan. 
411, 448-449, 455-456, 460-462. 
469, Taiwan issue, 301, 376, and 
Tunisia of, 603, press in, 40, 240, 
332, 406, 506; United Nations, 
and colonialism, 603-604, 
criticism of, 124, future of, 185, 
195, 240, role in solving the issues, 
of Kashmir, 5-6, 26, 43-44, 53. 
78, 93, 114, 149, 160, 172-173, 
185-186, 197, 219, 230, 243-245, 
270, 323, 334, 347-358, 360-361, 
386, 395, 404, 410-411, 427, 
432-435, 479. 489, 493-494, 
506-507, 516-517, 527, 533, 541, 
554-555, 575-576, 585, 600-601, 
of Korea, 120-122, 124, 144, 166, 
183-185, 194-195, 203. 218, 

222-226, 228, 239-240, 243, 267, 
277-278, 280, 295-296, 300, 
312-318, 320, 330-331. 357-358, 
374, 389, 394, 426, 437-438, 
574-5T5, 580-581. of South 

African Indians, 185, 232, 270, 
284, 355-356, 541, and of 

Tunisia, 583-584, 603-604; U.S., 
declaration of emergency in, 296, 
302, food aid to India by, 210, 
321, 334-335, 365-366, 370-371, 
377-378, 384, 395, 404, 410, 
422-423, policy towards. People's 
China, 29-30, 145, 574, 581. 
Egypt, 541, German rearmament, 
297. 358, 466, 488. Indo-China. 
16-17. 30. 142, 241, Iran oil 
dispute, 511, 540, Japanese peace 
treaty. 241, 454, 465-466, 484, 
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486-487, Kashmir dispute, 360, 
375. 386, 411, 433, 458, Korean 
war, 119-120, 124, 141-142, 155, 
195. 203, 218, 222, 224-225, 227. 
240. 275-279, 313-315, 317 318, 
320, 331, 347-348, 375, 390, 394, 
554. 567. Middle East, 459-462, 
Nationalist China, 460, Pakistan, 
96-97, 461-462, 469, 602, 

Philippines, 142-146. and Taiwan 
of, 29-30, 120, 122, 124, 142-143, 
146, 183-184, 301, 316, 376, 466, 
Truman’s statement on use of 
atomic bomb in Korea by, 
275-276, and on defence 
preparedness by, 296, and war 
production in, 302-303; 
universities, low standards in, 79: 
Uttar Pradesh, belated rains in, 
481, condition of minorities in, 
128, National Terai Reclamation 
and Colonization Scheme in, 
559-560, Zamindari Abolition Act 
and High Court’s intervention in, 
324; Vailabhbhai Patel, 287-289; 
Vana Mahotsava, 1^66; y anas pat i 
oil, bill on. 349-350; 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 523-524, 
543; Vinoba Bhave, tour in 
Hyderabad and Telengana, 397, 
505, and in Madhya Pradesh by, 
505; warfare, 297-298; wars, 
dangers of. 30. 57, 60, 72-73, 160, 
173. 300. 319, 321; Western 
countries, r e a r m a m e n t 

programme in, 568, support to 
fascist and military elements in 
Spain, Japan and Germany by, 
488; women, future of, 614, and 
Parliament, T2, 8. abduction of, 
171, women refugees,, ^ 290; 
workers, rights of 50; zamindaris, 
abolition of, 13, 162, 408, 418, 
590, and changes- in law and 
Constitution, 162, 407-408, 419, 
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and judicial interpretation, 324, 
362, 430, 500-501, legislation in 
States for, 500 

Nehru- Liaquat Ali Khan Agreement 
(8 April 1950) see Indo- Pakistan 
Agreement 

Neliore, 573 fn 

Neogy, K-C., (Vol. 1, p. 91); resigns 
from Cabinet, 67-68, *89 

Neo-Destour Party (Tunisia), 554 fn 

Nepal, 17-18, 27, 47-48 & fn, 228, 
229 & fn. 242, 255-262. 268-270. 
282-283, 293-295. 303 & fn, 
323-324 & fn, 329 fn. 335, 
380-381, 389, 391-393, 412, 426, 
439. 497 fn. 510-511, 526, 
533, 542-543, 555 & fn. 568; 
agitation for democratic reforms 
and conflict between King and 
Ranas in, 18, 27, 48, 101, 

228-229, 242, 255-262, 268-269, 
282. 294, 303-304, 323-324, 335, 
380-381, 389, 391-393, 412-413, 
485, 526, 533, 568, and 
India’s policy, 17, 27, 47-49, 101, 
229, 242, 255-261, 268-270, 
282-284, 294-295, 303-304, 

323-324, 380-381. 389, 392, 439, 
510-511. 533, 542-543; army of. 
268, 555 fn; - Constitution (1948) 
of, 229 fn; Constituent Assembly 
of, 283, 303-304, 543; Foreign 
Ministry of, 303 fn; Government 
of 18, 229, 256-262, 268-269 & 
fn, 282-283, 294-295, 303 & 
fn- 304, 323-324. 380-381, 389, 
392, 542-543; Indian Embassy in, 
255, fn, 257, 262: Parliament of, 
229 fn; treaty of peace and 
friendship with India, 47-48 & fn, 
101, 256, and treaty of trade with 
India, 48, 101 

Nepali Congress, 229 fn, 258-259 & 
fn, 303, 392, 510 fn, 533 fn, 542, 
555 fn 


Netherlands, 526 fn, 539 fn, 603 fn 
Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission in Korea, 534 fn 
New Delhi, 17 fn, 56 fn, 113 fn, 
117, 147, 177, 187, 217, 295 fn, 
382, 526, 528, 545 fn, 599 fn jee 
abo Delhi 
New Jersey, 115 fn 
New York, 145 fn, 246, 279 fn. 296, 
312fn 

•New York Herald Tribune, The, 371 
fn, 583 fn 

New York Times, The, 40 fn, 146, 
227fn,375fn 
New Zealand, 311 fn 
Nilokheri, 545 & fn 
Nishtar, Sardar Abdur Rab, 522 fn 
Nixon, Ronald, (Krishna Prem), 561 
& fn 

Nkrumah, Kwame, 357 &/n 
Noel- Baker, Philip, 15 fn; visits 
India, 15 fn 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 239 & fn, 297 fn, 466 
fn, 528 fn, 582 & fn, 603 
Norway, 43 fn-44 fn, 50 fn, 157 fn, 
196, 270 fn. 410 

North West Frontier Province, 200. 
516 

Nu, U. (Thakin Nu). (Vol. 1, p. 18), 
16, 110, 126; visits India, 511, 
518, 522 


Opinion (Bombay), 353 fn, 
Organiser (New Delhi), 1 13 in 
Drissa, 50, 90 & fn, 107, 129 fn, 523 
fn, 538 fn, 549, 563 & fn. 608 fn; 
floods in, 179, 197; new ministry 
in (1952), 571 & fn; rehabilitation 
of refugees in, 107; strike in 
collieries in, 252; Maintenance 
of Public Order (Amendment) 
Bill (1950) of. 50 
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Pacific Relations Conference 
(Lucknow, 2-14 October 1950), 
228 

Padilla, Louis, (of Mexico), 351 fn 

Pahlavi, Raza Shah, 459 & fn 

Pakhtoonistan, 200 fn, 244, 461, 516 
fn 

Pakistan, 6 & fn-7, 18-19 & fn, 
24-28 fn, 35 & fn, 34. 36. 38, 40 & 
fn, 41-44 & fn, 52, 56-60, 63, 65, 
68 & fn-69 & fn. 70-71, 73-78, 
81-83 fn, 85, 93-98, 102-104, 110, 
113-115 & fn, 116 & fn. 127-130, 
132 fn, 136, 147-149 & fn. 160 & 
fn-161 fn, 168 fn. 169-173 & fn. 
185-187. 197 & fn. 198-202, 204 & 
fn. 219, 229 & fn-232, 243 & 
fn-244 & fn, 245-247 & fn, 249 
fn-250, 270 fn. 284 & fn, 293-295. 
318 fn, 323. 329 fn, 332 & fn-334 
& fn, 336, 341 fn. 346-348 & fn. 
349 & fn. 359-360, 386 fn, 
411-412, 421 & fn-422, 427, 433 & 
fn-435. 439, 445 & fn, 448 & fn. 
450-452, 455 & fn-456, 457-458. 
460 & fn, 461-462 & fn. 465. 469 
& fn. 470-472, 477 fn, 479 & fn. 
481-482, 489 & fn. 490-491 & fn, 
493-495, 479 & fn, 493, 506-507, 
510, 515-517 & fn, 520, 522, 541 
fn, 554 fn. 575 & fn, 585 & fn-586 
fn, 600 & fn-601. 603 fn. 616; 
British officers in, 448-449, 460; 
communal policy of, 52, 58-59, 
65, 97-98; condition of minorities 
in, 38. 52, 58-59, 77, 128. 130, 
148, 170-171, 187, 201, 248-249; 
conditions, political and 
economic, in, 27, and tribal 
clashes in Baluchistan, 228-229, 
516; conspiracy against Liaquat 
Ali Khan and trial of high 
military officers, 359-360, 516; 
Constituent Assembly of, 230 fn, 
249 fn; defence forces in, 244, 
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323, 333, 422, 446-447, 449. 478, 
516, 585; draft Constitution and 
opposition to, 231, 249-250; 
joins International Monetary 
Fund, 27, 148: migrants from 
India and their conditions in, 23. 
52, 58-59, 68, 72-73. 80-81, 
92-95, 103-104, 113, 128, 203, 
219-221, 231, 248, 272, 449, 481. 
496, 507, and permit system, 77, 
102-103. 115, 117, 130, and 

passport system, 600, 616; 

partition and the concept of 
Islamic State, 52, 58; press in, 23, 
26-27, 33. 57, 95, 128, 147, 197. 
332, 461, 576; relations with 
Afghanistan, 115-116, 200, 229, 
461, and Pakhtoonistan issue, 
244, 461; relations with India, 
6-7, 19 fn, 25-27, 35. 44. *51-66, 
67-78, 80-83, 85. 92-93. 102-105, 
127, 129-130, 148-149, 160, 

170-173. 202, 219, 229-230, 

246-247, 284, 293-295. 332-334, 
336, 346-347, 412, 427, 439. 446, 
455-456, 477. 481. 488, 494, 506, 
600, border incidents, 68-70, 434, 
issues of canal waters, 93, 
172, 198-199, 230, 247, 347, 
evacuee property, 77, 82, 93, 
102-104, 115, 117, 129, 131, 171, 
186, 199, 202, 230, 247, 347, 
Kashmir, 6, 19 fn, 26, 40, 44, 78. 
93. 114, 149, 172-173, 197-198. 
229. 243-248, 305-306, 323, 333, 
348-349, 434-435. 446, 489, 541, 
575-576, permit system, 77, 102- 
104, rupee exchange ratio, 115, 
148, 172, 201, 219, 230, 247-248, 
346-347, 442, trade relations and 
impasse between, 6, 19, 27, 77, 
83, 96. 172, 219, 230, 277, 
846-347, war propaganda and 
preparations of war in, 19, 23, 
26-27. 33, 57, 197, 243-248. 
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332-333. 412, 421, 434, 446-447, 

451, 455-457, 461, 469-471, 478, 

489, 494, 506; U.K. and U.S., 
attitude towards, 433, 455-456, 

458, 469 

,East,6fn, 18. 23. 51-52. 70 fn. 

93-95, 103, 128. 130, 203, 220, 
249-250, 272, 346 fn. 435, 

445-446, 448, 478, 507, 616 
. West, 81-82, 91, 94-95. 117, 

127 129. 130, 171, 180'. 202, 249 
& fn. 290 fn. 346 fn, 445-446, 
448, 478, 496. 545, 600 
Panchan Lama (of Tibet), 413 
Pandit, C.G., 153 fn 

Panikkar, K.M.. (Vol. 1. P- 317). 16 
& fn, 116, 131 & fp. 747, 167 fn, 
218 fn. 224. 236, 265. 301, 314. 
374 fn, 518, 524 
Pant, Apa B.. 50 &/n, 357 

G.B.,(Vol.l.p.383),46&fn 

Paracel Islands, 454 fn 

Parliament (Indian), 1 & fn-2. 5 fn, 

8 31, 33-34. 45, 56, 68 fn, 76, 
78,85’. 87 & fn-88. 733-134 136 
138 155. 158 & fn. 161, 165-166 
&fn, 168. 174-175, 177,209.251. 
270-271, 291 & fn-292 fn. 

293-294, 302, 304, 324, 326, 332, 
337 344 fn, 349 & fn. •354-355 fn, 
363-364 fn. 367. 370-371 fn. 372 
& fn. 387. 397 fn, 403 & 7"' ^ 

fn-405.406&fn-408,409fn,413, 

418-419, 424 fn, 435 fn, 450. 468. 
477 fn, 480, 496, 500-502 & fn. 
504 & fn-505 & fn. 518, 523-525, 
528 fn, 538 fn, 556. 566, 570, 57 . 

595 604,608&fn,614&fn-615 
Parliamentary Advisory Co«tee 
on Delimitation of Chnst 
tuencies, 200, 209 fn 

Paris 358fn,439.464.559fn.541 

Patel Vallabhbhai. 90 fn, 287 289. 
304- commends Indo-Paktstan 
Agreement of 8 April 1950. 70 & 


fn; death of, 287 
Pathankot, 162 

Patharia Hill area (Bengal), 69 fn 
Patil, R.K., (Vol. 1. p- 414). 14 fn 
Patna, 14 fn 

Pearson, Lester Bowles, 15/n. 319 & 
fn; on peace in Korea, 319 & fn 
and urges Nehru to make public 
appeal for, 277 & fn; visits India, 
15&fn 

Peking see Beijing 

People’s Congress Party (U.P.). 369 

People’s Daily (Beijing), 574 fn, 581 

People’s Liberation Army. 167 fn, 

Pepsu. 210 fn, 284 fn. 363, 385, 413, 
481 549 fn, 551 fn. 563 fn, 579 
fn, ’612 fn; Legislative Assembly 
of, 613 fn 

Pescadores Islands. 241 fn, 454 fn 

Philippines. 96 fn, 116 fn. 120 & fn. 

146, 243 fn; U.S. forces m, 120 & 

Phirbasar Committee (Central). 129 
fn 

Piiibhit, 51 fn 

Pillai, N.R., (Vol. 1. P- 174). 336 
Planning J nnill’ 

45-46 54 & fn, 98-99, 110-1 
132 fn, 133-134. 151 205 
327. 343-344. 553, 383, 425. 4^. 
443.444, 504. 512, 545. 604. 

report of. see a/so Five Year Plan, 

first 

Poland, 316 fn, 319 

Pondicherry, 17 & fn, 27 

Population Registration Act (195 ) 

(South Africa), 86 fn 

Port Arthur, 29 fn 
Portugal. 49: Government of, 28 

^ ,,94M 143 fn. 
Potsdam Agreement (194&). 

297fn,301. 313fn 
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Prakasam, T., 369 fn, 613 fn 
Prasad, Rajendra, 14 fn, 89, 285, 
324, 380 & fn. 388 fn, 454, 497 
fn. 502 fn, 504 fn. 532 & fn, 533; 
elected President of India (1952), 
595 & fn. 598 & fn, 608 & fn. 
and addresses Parliament, 14 & 
fn. 270-273, 477 & fn, 614-615, 
617; launches VancC Mahotsava, 
136 & fn; visits Dhanbad, 78, and 
Somnath Temple, 388 fn 
Preserv'ation of Cattle Bill (1951), 
350 & fn 

Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 
(1951), 406 fn-407, 480 & fn, 496 & 
fn,502&fn-504 

Press and Registration of Books Act 
(1923), 406 fn 

Press Commission (1952),416&fn 
Press Emergency Act, 502 fn 
Preventive Detention Act (No. IV of 
1950), 177, 191, 193, 349 & fn 
Preventive Detention Act (1951), 349 
&fn,59l 

Prime Minister’s Relief Fund, 424, 
587 

Prohibition of Manufacture and 
Import of Hydrogenated 
Vegetable Oils Bill (1950), 350 & 
fn 

Promises to Keep: My Years in 
Public Life, 1941-69, (Chester 
Bowles. 1971). 497 fn 
Public Service Commissions, 619 
Pune (Poona), 234, 329 
Punjab, East 9, 14. 40 fn, 43, 129 fn, 
130, 149, 171. 197, 212, 322, 333, 
350, 363, 370 fn, 385-386 fn, 393 
& fn, 413, 420 & fn, 450-451, 454, 
480-481, 508. 522. 533, 538. 551 
fn, 587, 612 fn; government of, 
290 fn, 481 fn; Legislative 
Assembly of, 370 fn; Congress 
Party in Legislative Assembly of, 
393 fn 
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■ West, 129, 149 fn 
Punjab and Bengal Boundary 
ConuTiission (1947), 68 fn 
Purnea, 400 fn 
Pyonggang , 426 fn 
Pyongyang, 225 fn 

Quirino, E., 116 fn. 117 fn 

Radcliffe, Cyril John, 68 & /n 
Radcliffe Award (1947), 68 & fn 
Radhakrishnan, S., (Vol. 1, p. 416); 
meets Stalin and the world 
reaction to it, 582 -583; elected 
Vice-President of India, 598 & fn, 
608 & fn 

Railways. Ministry of, 535, 589 fn 
Eastern, 589 fn 

North- E'astern, 589 fn 

.Northern, 589 fn 

Raja, P.S. Kumaraswamy, 563 & 
fn, 564 & fn 

Rajagopalachari, C., (Vol. 1, p. 
141), 90 & fn; joins Central 
Cabinet, 92, 110, and appointed 
Home Minister, 304; on 
Preventive Detention Bill, 349 & 
fn; on Press Bill, 406 & fn, 502 fn; 
resigns from Cabinet, 523 & fn 
Rajahmundry, 541 fn 

Rajasthan, 81, 95. 103, 112, 210 
284 fn. 340, 385 k in, 522, 533, 
549 fn, 552 fn, 563, 568 fn, 571 
in, 587; Government of, 552 fn; 
land reforms in, 552 & fn 

Rajshahi district (West Bengal), 69 
fn 

Rajya Sabha, 5 fn, 13 fn, 100 fn, 
119 fn, 337 fn, 424 fn, 538 fn, 
553, 570, 614 fn 
Raksha Dal (Nepal), 555 8t fn 
Ram, Achhru, 509 k fn, resigns as 
Custodian General, 509 
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Ram, Jagjivan, 90 fn 
Ram Rajya Parishad, 552 fn 
Ramakrishna Mission, 560 & fn 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 560 & 
fn 

Rana, Bijay Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur, Major General, 283 & 
fn, 303 fn 

Rana, Kaiser Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur, 283 & fn 
Rana, Mohan Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur, (Vol. 1, p. 361), 229 fn, 
255 & fn, 257 & fn; visits India, 
17.27,47-48,380-381.389,391 
Rana, Padma Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur, 261 fn 

Ranbirsinghpura, 447 fn, 585 fn 
Ranchi, 261 
Rangeli (Nepal), 260 fn 
Rangoon, 16, 87, 101, 379 
Ranikhet , 559-560 
Rao, V. Narhari, 525 &/n 
Rashtriya Praja Party (Nepal), 
533 fn 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(R.S.S.), 36, 532 fn 
Rau, B.N., 120 fn; appointed 

member, International Court of 
Justice, 543; role at United 
Nations for peace in Korea, 183, 
278, 295-296, 300, 312-313 & fn, 
316, 318, 331, 374 fn, and on 
Kashmir issue, 172, 348, 534 
Rawalpindi (Pakistan), 455 fn, 
515 fn 

Ray, Renuka, 168 fn 
Ray, S.N., 170 fn 

Rayalaseema, 573, 586, 598 & fn. 617 
Razmara, General Ali, 359 &/n 
Red Fort (Delhi), 163-164, 166, 479 
Rehabilitation, Ministry of, 91, 180 
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